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INTRODUCTIO 


§  1.  Throughout  the  following  work  the  word 
^'  Philosophy,"  when  used  by  itself,  is  to  be  taken  as  Th«  word 
synonymous  with  speculative  eciencej  or  '^  metaphy-  phy^aahere 
sics,"  as  they  are  usually  termed.  What  philosophy 
or  metaphysic  ia^  will  unfold  itself,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  the  sequel.  At  the  outset,  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  state  that,  as  employed  in  these  pages,  the  term 
does  not  include  either  natural  philosophy  or  ma- 
thematical science,  but  expludes  them  expressly 
from  its  signification. 


§  2.  A  system  of  philosophy  is  bound  by  two  main 
requisitions, — ^it  ou&:ht  to  be  true,  and  it  oue^ht  to  be  Thfltwomidn 
reasoned.    If  a  system  of  philosophy  is  not  true,  it  of  phiiow. 
will  scarcely  be  convincing ;  and  if  it  is  not  rea- 
soned, a  man  will  be  as  little  satisfied  with  it  as  a 

A 
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hungry  person  would  be  by  having  his  meat  served 
up  to  him  raw.  Philosophy,  therefore,  in  its  ideal 
perfection,  is  a  body  of  reasoned  truth. 

§  3.  Of  these  obligations,  the  latter  is  the  more 
Which  of  stringent :  it  is  more  proper  that  philosophy  should 
morestrin.    be  reasoned,  than  that  it  should  be  true;  because, 

g«nt  '  ^  '  ' 

while  truth  may  perhaps  be  unattainable  by  man, 
to  reason  is  certainly  his  province,  and  within  his 
power.  In  a  case  where  two  objects  have  to  be 
overtaken,  it  is  more  incumbent  on  us  to  compass 
the  one  to  which  our  faculties  are  certainly  compe- 
tent, than  the  other,  to  which  they  are  perhaps 
inadequate. 

§  4.  This  consideration  determines  the  value  of  a 

Thevahwof  systcm  of  philosophy.    A  system  is  of  the  highest 

tOTminod  by  yaluc  oulv  whcu  it  cmbraccs  both  these  requisitions 

qJiwSoofc'    — *^^^*  ^8j  when  it  is  both  true  and  reasoned.     But  a 

system  which  is  reasoned  without  being  true,  is 

always  of  higher  value  than  a  system  which  is  true 

without  being  reasoned. 

§  5.  The  latter  kind  of  system  is  of  no  value ;  be- 
aq  unna-    causc  philosophv  is  ^'  the  attainment  of  truth  hv  the 

■onadiyHem  )»  /  .      . 

^nowiiM,  xoay  of  reason.  ^  That  is  its  definition.  A  system, 
SflSSSirJ?  therefore,  which  reaches  the  truth,  but  not  by  the 
phuoaophjr.    ^j^y  ^£  reason,  is  not  philosophy  at  all ;  and  has, 

therefore,  no  scientific  worth.    The  best  that  could 
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be  said  of  it  would  be,  that  it  was  better  than  a  sys- 
tem which  was  neither  true  nor  reasoned. 

§  6.  Agun,  —  an  unreasoned  philosophy,  even 
though  true,  carries  no  ^arantee  of  its  truth.    It  may 

,  ,  though  tree, 

be  true,  but  it  cannot  be  certain :  because  all  cer- it»nnotb« 

'  '  certain. 

tainty  depends  on  rigorous  evidence — on  strict  de- 
monstrative proof.  Therefore  no  certainty  can  attach 
to  the  conclusions  of  an  unreasoned  philosophy. 

§  7.  Further, — the  truths  of  science,  in  so  far  as 
science  is  a  means  of  intellectual  culture,  are  of  no  Bacanwof 

DO  uaa  aa  a 

importance  in  themselves,  or  considered  apart  from  ^SSi***^ 
each  other.  It  is  only  the  study  and  apprehension 
of  their  vital  and  organic  connection  which  is  valu- 
able in  an  educational  point  of  view.  But  an 
unreasoned  body  of  philosophy,  however  true  and 
formal  it  may  be,  has  no  living  and  essential  inter- 
dependency  of  parts  on  parts ;  and  is,  therefore, 
useless  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  valueless 
for  purposes  of  tuition. 

§  8.  On  the  other  hand,  a  system  which  is  rea- 
soned, but  not  true,  has  always  some  value.     ItAnaaoiMd 
creates  reason  by  exercising  it.    It  is  employing  2jj«»«*^* 
the  proper  means  to  reach  truth,  although  it  may  JJ™  ^(SJ 
fail  to  reach  it.    Even  though  its  parts  may  not*^^"***°' 
be  true,  yet  if  each  of  them  be  a  step  leading  to  the 
final  catastrophe — a  link  in  an  unbroken  chaia  on 
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which  the  ultimate  disclosure  hinges — and  if  each 
of  the  parts  be  introduced  merely  because  it  is  such 
a  step  or  link, — in  that  case  it  is  conceived  that  the 
system  is  not  without  its  use,  as  affording  an  invi- 
gorating employment  to  the  reasoning  powers,  and 
that  general  satisfaction  to  the  mind  which  the 
successful  extrication  of  a  plot,  whether  in  science 
or  in  romance,  never  fails  to  communicate* 

§  9.  Such  a  system,  although  it  falls  short  of  the 
itcompitet    definition  of  philosophy  just  given,  comes  nearer 

mow  clofloly 

wittid«flni-   to  it  than  the  other:  because  to  reach  truth,  but 

tioD  of  phi-  '  ' 

ISS^Ser!"  ^^*  ^7  *^®  ^*y  ^^  reason,  is  to  violate  the  definition 
in  its  very  essence ;  whereas  to  miss  truth,  but  by 
the  way  of  reason,  is  to  comply  with  the  funda- 
mental circumstance  which  it  prescribes.  If  there 
are  other  ways  of  reaching  truth  than  the  road 
of  reason,  a  system  which  enters  on  any  of  these 
other  paths,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  is  not  a 
system  of  philosophy  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word. 

§  10.  But,  as  has  been  said,  a  system  of  philosophy 
Botaiyitem  ouffht  to  be  both  truc  in  all  its  positions,  and  also 
^th  true  thoroughly  reasoned  out  in  a  series  of  strict  demon- 
strations, which,  while  each  is  complete  and  impreg- 
nable in  itself,  shall  present,  in  their  combination, 
only  one  large  demonstration  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  work. 
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§  11.  WIthont  offering  any  opinion  as  to  how  far 
the  systems  of  philosophers  may  be  true,  we  may  syttemior 
affirm  with  certainty  of  the  whole  of  them,  that  ^^ 
they  are  not  reasoned — meaning  by  "  reasoned," 
an  unbroken  chain  of  clear  demonstration  carried 
through  from  their  first  word  to^heir  last.  To  what- 
ever extent  preceding  inquirers  may  have  fulfilled 
one  of  the  requirements  of  philosophy,  they  have 
neglected  the  more  essential  and  obligatory  of  the 
two.  And  the  consequence  makes  itself  heard  in  a 
murmur,  over  the  whole  world,  of  deep  dissatisfaction, 
to  which  the  words  of  the  following  paragraph  may 
give  a  faithful,  though  perhaps  feeble,  expression. 

§  12.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  complaint  that, 
although  we  have  plenty  of  disputations  and  disser-  The  pnwDt 
tations  on  philosophy,  we  have  no  philosophy  itself,  lowphy  de- 
This  is  perfectly  true.  People  write  about  it,  and 
about  it ;  but  no  one  has  grasped  with  an  unflinching 
hand  the  very  thing  itself.  The  whole  philosophical 
literature  of  the  world  is  more  like  an  unwieldy  com- 
mentary on  some  text  which  has  perished,  or  rather 
has  never  existed,  than  like  what  a  philosophy  itself 
should  be.  Our  philosophical  treatises  are  no  more 
philosophy  than  Eustathius  is  Homer,  or  than  Malone 
is  Shakespeare.  They  are  mere  partial  and  desultory 
annotations  on  some  text,  on  which,  unfortunately, 
no  man  can  lay  his  hands,  because  it  nowhere 
exists.      Hence  the  embroilment  of  speculation; 
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hence  the  dissatisfaction,  even  the  despair,  of  every 
inquiring  mind  which  turns  its  attention  to  meta- 
physics. There  is  not  now  in  existence  even  the 
shadow  of  a  tribunal  to  which  any  point  in  litiga- 
tion can  be  referred.  There  is  not  now  in  exis- 
tence a  single  bool% which  lays  down  with  precision 
and  impartiality  the  Institutes  of  all  metaphysical 
opinion,  and  shows  the  seeds  of  all  speculative 
controversies.  Hence  philosophy  is  not  only  a  war, 
but  it  is  a  war  in  which  none  of  the  combatants 
understands  the  grounds  either  of  his  own  opinion 
or  of  that  of  his  adversary ;  or  sees  the  roots  of  the 
side  of  the  question  which  he  is  either  attacking  or 
defending.  The  springs  by  which  these  disputatious 
puppets  are  worked,  lie  deep  out  of  their  own  sight. 
Every  doctrine  which  is  either  embraced  or  re- 
jected, is  embraced  or  rejected  blindly,  and  without 
any  insight  into  its  merits ;  and  every  blow  which 
is  struck,  whether  for  truth  or  error,  is  struck 
ignorantly,  and  at  hap-hazard. 

§  13.  This  description  is  no  exaggeration ;  it  falls 

First,  How    short  of  the  truth.     It  will  readily  be  believed,  not 

^Sj^'f      Perhaps  by  philosophers  themselves,  but  by  all  who, 

SKJT^St-    without  being  philosophers,   have  endeavoured  to 

obtain  some  acquaintance  with  the  views  of  those 

coy  custodiers  of  the  truth.      But  the  fact  being 

certain  that  the  condition  of  philosophy  is  such  as 

has  been  described,  or  worse,  the  question  is,  Jlrst^ 
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How  Is  this  state  of  matters  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
and,  secondly^  How  is  it  to  be  remedied  ? 

§  14.  Firat^  It  is  to  be  accounted  for  generally 
by  that  neglect  of  the  chief  requisition  of  philo-  Pint,  h  u 
sophy  which  has  been  already  pointed  out — by  the  ^Ij^^^j^  ^^ 
drcumstance,  namely,  that  philosophy  is  not  rea-^^^J^ 
soned.  What  is  meant  by  '^  reasoned  ^  can  scarcely 
be  well  explained  except  by  the  thing  itself  being 
done.  The  body  of  this  work,  therefore,  is  re- 
ferred to  for  a  practical  and  detailed  explanation  of 
the  term.  Any  general  observations  would  pro- 
bably teach  the  reader  nothing  but  what  he  already 
knows,  and  would  only  retard,  without  enlightening 
his  progress.  Strict  reasoning,  like  everything 
else,  is  best  explained,  not  by  being  explained,  but 
by  being  done.  The  unsatisfactory  state,  then,  of 
philosophy  is  to  be  accounted  for  generally  by  the 
circumstance  that  philosophy  is  not  reasoned. 

§  15.  So  long  as  philosophy  is  not  strictly  reasoned 
out  from  the  very  beginning,  no  cessation  of  con-Koj|^»n 
troversy  can  be  expected;  and  not  only  can  »o»otongM 
armistice  be  expected — ^nothing  but  misunderstand-  ~^/^ 
ings  can  prevail.     All  the  captains  are  sailing  on 
different  tacks,  under  different  orders,  and  under 
different  winds;  and  each  is  railing  at  the  others, 
because  they  will  not  keep  the  same  course  with 
himself.    More  than  that, — there  is  not  a  single  con- 
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troversj  in  philosophy  in  which  the  antagonists  are 
playing  at  the  same  game.  The  one  man  is  play« 
ing  at  chess,  his  adversary  is  playing  against  him  at 
billiards ;  and  whenever  a  victory  is  achieved,  or  a 
defeat  sustained,  it  is  always  such  a  victory  as  a 
billiard-player  might  be  supposed  to  gain  over  a 
chess-player,  or  such  a  defeat  as  a  billiard-player 
might  be  supposed  to  sustain  at  the  hands  of  a 
chess-player.  These  incongruous  contests  are  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  circumstance  that  philo- 
sophy has  not  been  reasoned  out  from  the  bottom, 
and  that  the  disputants  have  no  common  question 
before  them  on  which  they  have  joined  issue. 

§  16.  As  time  has  advanced,  it  has  constantly  sped 
The  masks    worso  with  philosophy,  instead  of  speeding  better^ 

of  phUoio- 

phy-  This  could  not  be  otherwise:  to  carry  forward  a 

pure  science,  the  first  principles  of  which  are  not 
thoroughly  ascertained,  and  to  carry  it  forward  by 
other  means  than  that  of  strict  demonstration,  is 
only  to  add  layer  after  layer  to  the  winding-clothes 
which  already  cover  up  the  truth ;  it  is  only  to  add 
another  coating  to  the  infinite  litterings  of  the 
Augean  stable,  whose  pavement  no  son  of  Adam 
can  get  down  to.  Every  question  in  philosophy  is 
the  mask  of  another  question ;  and  all  these  mask* 
ing  and  masked  questions  require  to  be  removed 
and  laid  aside,  until  the  ultimate  but  truly  first  ques- 
tion has  been  reached.    Then,  but  not  till  then,  is  it 
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possible  to  decipher  and  resolve  the  outside  mask, 
and  all  those  below  it,  which  come  before  us  in  the 
first  instance.  Instead,  however,  of  removing  these 
successive  masks,  each  succeeding  inquirer  under- 
takes to  unriddle  the  outermost  one  off-hand ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that,  so  far  from  resolving  it,  he 
puts  over  it  a  new  coating  of  paint,  and  thus  leaves 
the  original  masks  covered  over  with  an  additional 
stratum  of  concealing  visors,  bj  which  the  first  diffi- 
culty of  attaining  to  the  truth  is  very  considerably 
augmented.  So  that  now  no  question  comes  before 
the  world  which  does  not  present  many  disguises, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  worn  one  above  another; 
and  these  false-faces  are  continually  increasing. 
Does  maUer  eociat  or  notf  People  actually  think 
that  that  is,  or  ever  was,  a  question  in  philosophy. 
It  is  only  the  outer-case  masking  a  multiplicity  of 
masks,  which  would  all  require  to  be  removed  before 
even  a  glimpse  of  the  true  question  can  be  ob- 
tained. Another  phantom  is  a  mask,  or  rather  a 
whole  toyshop  of  masks,  which  philosophers  have 
been  pleased  to  caU  the  '^  Absolute ; "  but  what  they 
exactly  mean  by  this  name — what  it  is  that  is  under 
these  trappings, — neither  those  who  run  down  the 
incognito^  nor  those  who  speak  it  fair,  have  ever 
condescended  to  inform  us.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
affirmed  with  certainty  that  no  man,  for  at  least  two 
thousand  years,  has  seen  the  true  flesh-and-blood 
countenance  of  a  single  philosophical  problem. 
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§  17.  But  how  18  that  to  be  accounted  for  ?   It  is  to 
Its  unMtb-   be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  men  have 

fkctory  Btftt6 

SSSifor  *"PP^8ed  that  in  philosophy  they  could  advance  by 
JJJ^J25jn°'  going  forwards ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  they  can 
advance  only  by  going,  in  a  manner,  backwards. 
We  have  tried  to  get  to  the  end^  without  having  first 
got  to  the  beginning.  The  true  state  of  the  case  is 
this:  The  world  of  speculation,  like  the  physical 
globe,  is  rounded  to  a  sphere,  but  a  sphere  of  more 
gigantic  compass  and  more  difficult  circumnaviga- 
tion than  any  which  the  whole  natural  universe  can 
show.  The  primitive  articles  of  all  thought,  the 
seminal  principles  of  all  reason,  the  necessary  con- 
stituents of  all  knowledge,  the  keys  of  all  truth,  lie, 
at  first,  buried  under  our  very  feet ;  but,  as  yet,  we 
are  not  privileged  to  find  them.  We  must  first 
circumnavigate  the  globe ;  the  whole  world  of  spe- 
culation must  be  traversed  by  our  weary  feet. 
Hence  every  step  forward  carries  us  only  farther 
and  farther  from  the  mark.  Ere  long  the  elements 
of  truth — all  that  we  are  indistinctly  looking  for — 
lie  in  the  far-distant  rear,  while  we  vainly  think 
that  we  behold  them  glimmering  on  the  horizon  in 
our  front.  We  have  left  them  behind  us,  though 
we  know  it  not — like  decaying  camp-fires,  like  de- 
serted household  gods.  We  still  keep  moving  on- 
wards in  a  direction  which  is,  at  once,  wrong  and 
right — wrong,  because  every  step  leads  us  farther 
and  farther  from  the  truth ;  right,  because  it  is  our 
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doom.  Every  new  halt  increases  our  confusion,  our 
consternation,  and  our  dismay.  Our  hearts  may  sink 
within  us  when  we  cross  the  line  on  the  shoreless 
sea  of  speculation.  At  the  antipodes  the  clouds  of 
douht  may  settle  dark  upon  our  path,  and  the  tem- 
pests of  despair  may  cause  our  fortitude  to  quail; 
but,  vestigia  nulla  retrorsufn^  there  is  no  drawing 
back  for  us  now.  We  are  embarked  on  an  irrevoc- 
able mission  ;ilet  us  press  forward  then — let  us  carry 
through.  The  intellectual,  like  the  physical  world, 
is  a  round  ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the  wanderer 
ima^nes  himself  farthest  from  the  house  of  Human- 
ity, he  will  find  himself  at  home.  He  has  revolved 
to  the  spot  of  his  nativity.  He  is  again  surrounded 
by  the  old  familiar  things.  But  familiarity  has  been 
converted  into  insight ;  the  toils  of  speculation  have 
made  him  strong;  and  the  results  of  speculation 
have  made  him  wise.  He  is  now  privileged  to  dig 
up  the  keys  of  truth,  and  to  see,  and  to  show  to 
others,  the  very  seeds  of  reason*  He  now  beholds 
the  great  universe  of  God  in  the  light  of  a  second 
illumination,  which  is  far  purer  and  far  less  troubled 
than  the  first.  Philosophy  and  common  sense  are 
reconciled. 

§  18.  The  unreasoned  and  generally  unsatisfactory 
state  of  philosophy  is  to  be  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  no  inquirer  has  ever  yet  got  to  the 
beginning ;  and  this,  again,  is  to  be  accounted  for 
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by  a  fact  for  which  no  man  is  answerable,  but  which 
Explanation  ig  inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of  thin&rs — the 

continued.         .  ... 

d'liSSii"  circumstance,  namely,  that  things  which  are  first  in 
g™»o"*  the  order  of  nature  are  last  in  the  order  of  know- 
ledge. This  consideration,  while  it  frees  all  human 
beings  from  any  degree  of  blame,  serves  to  explain 
why  the  rudiments  of  philosophy  should  still  be  to 
seek,  and  why  speculation  should  have  exhibited 
so  many  elaborate,  although  unreasoned  and  un- 
grounded, productions,  while  its  very  alphabet  was 
in  arrear.  This  view  may  be  the  better  of  some 
illustration. 


§  19.  First  principles  of  every  kind  have  their  in- 
luiutrationi  flucuce,  and  indeed  operate  largely  and  powerfully, 

of  this  from 

language  and  lonff  bcforc  thcv  comc  to  the  surface  of  human 

grammar.  ^  ^ 

thought  and  are  articulately  expounded.  This  is 
more  particularly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  lan- 
guage. The  principles  of  grammar  lie  at  the  root 
of  all  languages,  and  preside  over  their  formation. 
But  these  principles  do  their  work  in  the  dark.  No 
man's  intellect  traces  their  secret  operation,  while 
the  language  is  being  moulded  by  their  control.  Yet 
the  mind  of  every  man,  who  uses  the  language  with 
propriety  and  effect,  is  imbued  with  these  principles, 
although  he  has  no  knowledge  of  their  existence. 
Their  practice  and  their  influence  are  felt  long  be- 
fore their  presence  and  their  existence  are  perceived. 
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The  operative  agencies  of  language  are  hidden ;  its 
growth  is  imperceptible. 

^  Crescit  occulto,  velut  arbor,  »vo." 

Like  a  tree,  unobserved  through  the  solitudes  of  a 
thousand  years,  up  grows  the  mighty  stem,  and  the 
mighty  branches  of  a  magnificent  speech.  No  man 
saw  the  seed  planted — no  eye  noticed  the  infant 
sprouts — ^no  mortal  hand  watered  the  nursling  of  the 
grove — ^no  register  was  kept  of  the  gradual  widen- 
ing of  its  girth,  or  of  the  growing  circumference  of 
its  shade — till,  the  deciduous  dialects  of  surrounding 
barbarians  dying  out,  the  unexpected  bole  stands 
forth  in  all  its  magnitude,  carrying  aloft  in  its  foliage 
the  poetry,  the  history,  and  the  philosophy  of  a 
heroic  people,  and  dropping  for  ever  over  the  whole 
civilised  world  the  fruits  of  Grecian  literature  and 
art. 

§  20.  It  is  always  very  late  in  the  day  before  the 
seminal  principles  of  speech  are  detected  and  ex-  niutnaoD 

oonttnusd. 

plained.  Indeed,  the  language  which  owed  to  them 
both  birth  and  growth  may  have  ceased  to  be  a 
living  tongue  before  these,  the  regulating  elements 
of  its  formation,  come  to  light,  and  are  embodied  in 
written  grammars.  That  most  elementary  spedes  of 
instruction  which  we  familiarly  term  the  A,  B,  C, 
had  no  express  or  articulate  existence  in  the  minds, 
or  on  the  lips,  of  men,  until  tliousands  of  years  after 
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the  invention  and  employment  of  langaage;  yet 
these,  the  vital  constituents  of  all  speech,  were  there 
from  the  beginning. 

§  21.  Logic  is  another  instance.  Men  reasoned, 
ninttntion  generation  after  generation,  long  before  they  knew 
a  single  dialectical  rule,  or  had  any  notion  of  the 
construction  of  the  syllogism.  The  principles  of 
logic  were  operative  in  every  ratiocination,  yet  the 
reasoner  was  incognisant  of  their  influence  until 
Aristotle  anatomised  the  process,  and  gave  out  the 
law  of  thought  in  its  more  obvious  and  ordinary 
workings.  Whether  Aristotle^s  rudiments  of  logic 
have  not  an  antecedent  rudiments — which  time  may 
yet  bring  to  light — ^is  a  somewhat  unsettled  pro^ 
blem  in  speculation. 

§  22.  The  same  analogy  may  be  observed,  to  a 
luiotntfon  large  extent,  in  the  formation  of  our  civil  laws. 
The  laws  which  hold  society  together,  operate  with 
the  force  of  instincts,  and  after  the  manner  of  vague 
traditions,  long  before  they  are  digested  into  writ** 
ten  tables.  The  written  code  does  not  create  the 
law;  it  merely  gives  a  distinct  promulgation,  and 
a  higher  degree  of  authority,  to  certain  floating 
principles  which  had  operated  on  people'^s  practice 
antecedently.  Laws,  in  short,  exist,  and  bind 
society,  long  before  they  exist  as  established,  or 
even  as  known  laws.    They  have  an  occult  and 


from  law. 
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implied  influence,  before  they  obtain  a  manifest  and 
systematic  form.  They  come  early  in  the  order  of 
nature,  but  late  in  the  order  of  knowledge ;  early 
in  the  order  of  action,  but  late  in  the  order  of 
thinking;  early  in  the  order  of  practice,  but  late 
in  the  order  of  theory. 

§  23.  So  in  regard  to  philosophy.    Its  principles, 

like  all  other  principles — ^like  the  elements  of  every  Appii«tfcm 
science  and  of  every  art — ^though  first  in  the  order  Jhy!^HSe, 
of  nature,  are  last  in  the  order  of  intelligence :  only  prindpiM 

oonM  out 

there  is  this  difference  between  philosophy  and  all  '<^ 
other  creations,  that  its  principles,  being  the  earliest 
birth  of  time,  are  therefore  among  the  very  last  that 
shall  be  completely  extricated  from  the  masses  in 
which  they  lie  imbedded.  They  force  man's  gene- 
ral powers  forward  into  the  light;  for  themselves, 
they  shrink  back,  and  keep  aloof  from  observation. 
The  invariable  rule  seems  to  be,  that  what  is  ear- 
liest in  the  progress  of  existence  is  latest  in  the 
progress  of  discovery — a  consideration  which  might 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  all  science  can  advance  only 
by  going,  in  a  manner,  backwards,  or  rather  by 
coming  round;  that  the  infinite  future  can  alone 
comprehend  or  interpret  the  secrets  of  the  infinite 
past;  and  that  the  apotheosis  and  final  triumph  of 
human  reason  will  be,  when,  after  having  traversed 
the  whole  cycle  of  thought,  she  returns — enriched 
only  with  a  deeper  insight  and  a  clearer  conscious* 
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ness — to  be  merged  in  the  glorious  innocence  of  her 
primitive  and  inspired  incunabula* 

§  24.  These  considerations  maj  serve  to  explain, 
ThMe  prill-  to  somo  cxtont  at  least,  how  it  happens  that  the 
though  ope-  venerable  science  of  metaphysics  should,  even  thus 

ratWe  In  phi-  ,  ^    "^  ,  ' 

imnotold"  latc  iu  the  day,  be  without  any  articulate  exposition 
kno^'  of  its  most  elementary  principles.  The  very  circum- 
stance that  these  prindples  are  elementary,  both 
necessitates  and  explains  the  lateness  of  their  ap- 
pearance. But  although  no  such  institutional  work 
exists,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  principles 
have  been  powerless,  inert,  or  non-existent ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  been  living  seeds  whidi  have 
germinated  in  luxuriant  produce  in  the  minds  of  all 
great  thinkers,  from  Pythagoras  downwards.  But 
it  is  certain  that  these  elements,  though  never  dor* 
mant,  have  worked  for  the  most  part  in  secresy  and 
in  silence.  They  nestle  away  out  of  sight  with  won- 
derful pertinacity ;  hence  nobody  knows  what  they 
are,  and  nobody  can  be  told  what  they  are,  except 
by  their  being  shown  to  him,  not  in  a  book  about 
philosophy,  but  in  a  reasoned  work  which  is  itself 
philosophy.  All  preliminary  explanations  of  philo- 
sophy and  its  principles  must  be  more  or  less  insuffi- 
cient. Farther  on,  however,  in  this  introduction, 
the  more  important  initial  points  of  philosophy  shall 
be  discussed  and  adjusted.  Meanwhile  it  may  be 
said,  in  a  very  few  words,  that  by  the  principleB, 
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the  elements,  the  rudiments  of  our  science,  are 
meant  in  particular,  its  one  and  sole  starting-point, 
its  end  or  object,  its  btmness  in  this  world,  tohat  it 
has  to  do,  why  it  has  to  do  it,  and  haw  it  does  it. 
These  matters,  though  early  in  the  order  of  nature, 
have  been  late  in  the  order  of  science.  Thej  are 
the  preliminary  steps  of  metaphjsic,  yet  the  world 
has  been  very  slow  in  finding  them  out.  They  are 
the  antediluvian  germs,  the  pre-formations  of  philo- 
sophy, yet  they  have  never  been  distinctly  brought 
to  light.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  mind  of 
Plato  was  imbued  with  a  profound  sense  of  the 
object  or  business  of  speculative  science,  that  he 
had  a  dim  intuition  of  the  necessary  principles  of 
all  reason,  and  of  all  existence.  But  these  objects 
wavered  before  his  view ;  they  refused  to  form 
themselves  into  shape.  They  rather  overshadowed 
him  from  behind,  with  the  awe  of  a  brooding  and 
mysterious  presence,  than  rose  up  in  front  of  him, 
like  a  beautiful  countenance,  whose  lineaments  were 
decipherable  and  clear. 

§  25.  Hence  philosophy  is  nowhere  a  body  of  intel- 
lectual light,  a  scheme  of  demonstrated  truth,  from  Heneephu 

lotophy  is 

the  beginning  to  the  end.    It  could  not  be  such,  nowhere  a 


unless  phUosophy  had  possessed  a  distinct  percep-  ^^,^, 
tion  of  what  she  had  to  do,  and  a  steady  compre- 
hension of  the  means  of  doing  it.     But  philosophy 

could  not  possess  this  insight  so  long  as  she  lived 

B 
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passive  and  unconscious  under  the  presidency  of  her 
own  principles,  instead  of  getting  the  upper  hand  of 
them,  and  thus  obtaining  an  intelligent  survey  of 
their  whole  scope  and  operation.  It  was  not  enough 
that  the  elementary  truths,  the  instigating  motives 
of  speculative  inquiry,  should  have  secretly  influenced 
the  formation  of  philosophy.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  secret  influence  of  these  truths  and  motives 
should  be  no  longer  secret  but  manifest,  before  phi- 
losophy could  go  forth  fully  instructed  in  the  causes 
of  her  own  being — fully  cognisant  of  the  purpose 
for  which  she  had  come  into  the  world,  and  com- 
pletely armed  with  the  weapons  of  universal  intel- 
lectual conquest  But  this  consummation  was  not 
possible,  until  a  comparatively  late  period  in  the 
career  of  speculation ;  for  that  which  is  first  in 
time  is  last  in  science.  Hence  philosophy  has  con- 
tinued to  be  a  body  of  opinions  not  reasoned  out 
from  the  beginning — of  opinions  which,  even  when 
they  seem  most  obvious  and  most  true,  are  not 
entitled  to  the  name  of  intelligible;  because,  in 
strict  science,  nothing,  properly  speaking,  is  intelli- 
gible, unless  it  rests  on  grounds  of  rigorous  demon- 
stration or  necessary  reason. 

§  26.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  in  explanation  ot 
the  deficiencies  of  philosophy,  as  shown  in  its  un- 
reasoned character,'  that  from  an  early  period  there 
has  been  a  powerful  tendency  at  work,  counteract- 
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ing  the  proper  efforts  of  speculative  thought.  This 
tendencj  displays  itself  in  the  determination,  strongly  The  npadift- 
manifested  in  certain  quarters  of  late  years,  but  cer-  "^  H^*^' 
tainly  far  from  being  triumphant,  to  limit  the  strictly  ^1^^' 
necessary  truths  of  reason  to  the  smallest  possible 
amount — to  confine  them  to  the  pure  mathematics, 
if  not  to  explode  them  even  here.  This  is  an  inte- 
resting Question ;  but,  like  all  others,  it  can  be  effec- 
tually settled,  not  by  general  observations,  but  only 
by  the  production  of  the  subjects  in  dispute — that  is, 
the  necessary  truths  themselves.  These  will  appear 
in  their  proper  places.  Meanwhile  all  enlarged 
argument  in  their  defence,  and  all  detailed  explan- 
ation of  their  character,  must  be  avoided,  as  our 
purpose  at  present  merely  is,  to  point  out  the 
retarding  causes  of  speculation,  of  which  the  di&- 
oountenance  thrown  on  the  necessary  truths  of  rea*- 
Bon  has  been  undoubtedly  one,  and  one  of  the  most 
influential. 

§  27.  A  few  observations,  however,  may  here  be 
offered,  in  elucidation  of  what  is  meant  by  necessary  what  neon. 

Mtfy  truth  ii* 

truth.  A  necessary  truth  or  law  of  reason  is  a  truth 
or  law  the  opposite  of  which  is  inconceivable,  con- 
tradictory, nonsensical,  impossible ;  more  shortly,  it 
is  a  truth,  in  the  fixing  of  which  nature  had  only 
one  alternative,  be  it  positive  or  negative.  Na- 
ture might  have  fixed  that  the  sun  should  go  • 
round  the  earth,  mstead  of  the  earth  round  the  sun ; 
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at  least  we  see  nothing  in  tliat  supposition  which  is 
contradictory  and  absurd.  Either  alternative  was 
equally  possible.  But  nature  could  not  have  fixed 
that  two  straight  lines  should,  in  any  circumstances^ 
enclose  a  space ;  for  this  involves  a  contradiction. 

§  28.  The  logical  "  law  of  identity  or  contradic- 
its  criterion  tion,"  as  it  is  called,  is  the  general  expression  and 

ia  **  the  law 

ofcontradic-  criterion  of  all  necessary  truth.  This  law  may  be 
expuined.  ^j^g^  exhibited  by  carrying  it  a  point  higher  than  is 
usually  done.  The  law  is,  that  a  thing  must  be 
what  it  is.  A  is  A.  Suppose  that  the  denier  of 
all  necessary  truth,  and  consequently  of  this  propo* 
sition,  were  to  say — "  No ;  a  thing  need  not  be  what 
it  is ; "  the  rejoinder  is — "  Then  your  proposition, 
that  a  thing  need  not  be  what  it  is,  need  not  be 
what  it  is.  It  may  be  a  statement  to  directly  the 
opposite  effect.  Which  of  the  statements,  then,  is 
it  ?  Is  it  a  proposition  which  affirms  that  a  thing 
need  not  be  what  it  is,  or  a  proposition  declaratory 
of  the  very  contrary  ?  "  "  It  is  a  proposition  to  the 
former  effect,"  says  he.  ''  But  how  can  I  know 
that?  If  a  thing  need  not  be  what  it  is,  why  need 
your  proposition  (which,  of  course,  is  something)  be 
what  it  is  ?  Why  may  it  not  be  a  declaration  that 
a  thing  is  and  must  be  what  it  is?  Give  me  some 
guarantee  that  it  is  not  the  latter  proposition,  or  I 
cannot  possibly  take  it  up.  I  cannot  know  what  it 
means,  for  it  may  have  two  meanings."    The  man 
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is  speechless.  He  cannot  give  me  any  guarantee. 
He  must  take  for  granted  that  his  proposition,  when 
he  proposes  it,  is  and  must  be  what  it  is.  This  is 
all  we  want.  The  law  of  contradiction  thus  vindi- 
cates itself.  It  cannot  be  denied  without  being 
assented  to,  for  the  person  who  denies  it  must 
assume  that  he  is  denying  it;  in  other  words,  he 
must  assume  that  he  is  saying  what  he  is  saying, 
and  he  must  admit  that  the  contrary  supposition — to 
wit,  that  he  is  saying  what  he  is  not  saying — involves 
a  contradiction.  Thus  the  law  is  established.  It 
proves  the^  existence  of,  at  any  rate,  one  necessary 
truth  or  law  of  reason;  and  if  there  can  be  one, 
why  can  there  not  be  many?  Indeed,  the  law  of 
contradiction  is  not  so  much  one  special  necessary 
truth,  as  the  generalisation  or  general  form,  and 
exponent  of  all  ideas  (and  their  name  is  legion) 
whose  opposites  involve  a  mental  contradiction. 
The  reader  need  scarcely  be  informed  that  the  law 
of  contradiction  has  no  worth  or  merit  of  its  own. 
Looked  at  in  itself,  it  is  trivial  beyond  triviality. 
It  is  merely  convenient,  as  an  abbreviated  expres- 
sion for  the  criterion  of  all  necessary  truth,  the  test 
being — do  their  opposites  involve  a  mental  contra- 
diction ?  Are  these  opposites  at  variance  with  the 
law  which  declares  that  A  is  A?  If  they  are — if 
their  opposites  involve  this  contradiction — then  the 
truths  in  question  are  necessary;  if  they  do  not 
involve  it,  they  are  contingent. 
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§  29.  A  shoH  but  important  observation  may  here 
itacritflrion   be  made4  that  ready  acceptance,  instantaneous  ac- 

lino<  ready  ,  .  ,  •        .  -  - 

Mocptanoe.  quicscencc,  18  fiot  the  cnterion  of  necessary  truth, 
although  it  is  very  generally  regarded  as  such.  Our 
whole  natural  thinking,  as  shall  be  distinctly  proved' 
in  the  body  of  this  work,  consists  of  a  series  of  judg- 
ments, each  of  which  involves  a  mental  contradiction, 
— in  other  words,  controverts  a  necessary  truth  or 
law  of  reason.  But  certainly  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
either  that  these  judgments  should  be  seen  to  pre- 
sent contradictions  the  moment  they  are  uttered,  or 
that  the  ideas  of  reason  by  which  they  are  sup- 
planted should  be  instantaneously  acquiesced  in  asr 
necessary.  All  important  necessary  truths  require  a 
much  longer  time,  and  a  much  more  sedulousf  con-* 
templation,  to  obtain  the  assent  of  human  intelli-i 
gence  than  do  the  contingent  ones. 

§  30.  From  this  explanation  we  return  to  the  sub- 
Return.  Pbi.  ject  more  immediately  in  hand,  the  retarding:  causes 
^*"»  SSthi-  ^^  philosophy.     The  unfounded  assumption  that  the 
toSJd  ^y**"  ^^^^  ^f  necessary  truths,  or  laws  of  reason,  is  either 
sISptC"     null  or  of  very  limited  extent, — and  the  effrontery 
with  which  their  investigation  has  been  proscribed 
as  an  illegitimate  pursuit, — have  contributed  more 
directly  than  any  other  cause  to  arrest  the  improve- 
ment of  speculation,  and  to  render  it  a  vague  and 
unreasoned   science :    for  philosophy  executes  her 
proper  functions  only  when  dealing  with  necessary 
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truth.  This  cause,  however,  is  merely  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  more  comprehensive  cause  already 
pointed  out ;  for  the  necessary  truths  of  reason, — 
being  the  most  primitive  elements  of  philosophy, 
and  the  first  in  the  order  of  things, — are  fixed  by 
that  very  circumstance,  as  the  most  obstinate  in  con- 
cealing themselves  from  view,  and  as  among  the 
latest  that  shall  be  brought  to  light.  They  have  had 
to  contend,  however,  with  an  additional  impediment 
which  it  was  proper  to  notice, — a  determined  resolu- 
tion to  keep  them  down.  But  ultimately  they  will 
blaze  out  as  lucent  as  the  stars;  and,  like  the 
stars,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  they  are  num- 
berless. 

§  31.  This  brief  explanation  of  the  backward  and 
ill-conditioned  and  unmanageable  state  of  philosophy  Howuitbe 
generally,  may  be  concluded  by  the  remark  that,  tnitht  have 
both  in  Germany  and  in  our  own  country,  the  neces-  ^^^^^ 
sary  truths  of  reason,  even  when,  in  a  certain  sense,  *»"°*^- 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  admitted,  have  fared  as  badly 
as  they  possibly  could.     The  criterion  of  contradic- 
tion has  been  made  to  apply  only  to  some  of  them, 
while  another  dass  which  could  not  bear  this  test 
were  also  set  down  as  necessary  truths.    As  if  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  placed  under  the  contingent 
category !    The  criterion  of  contradiction  must  be 
brought  rigorously  to  bear  on  every  necessary  truth, 
otherwise  it  is  unwortliy  of  the  name.     This  misap- 
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^  plication,  or  1«  en.ployu.ent  of  the  criterion,  was 
Kant's  doing ;  and  frightful  confusion  has  been  the 
result.  In  our  own  country  Kant's  example  has 
been  followed,  and  to  some  extent  preceded.  The 
necessary  truths  of  reason,  when  touched  upon  by 
our  philosophers,  have  been  so  uncritically  sifted ; 
they  have  been  so  mixed  up  and  confounded  with 
the  truths  of  mere  contingency, — the  two  classes 
being,  to  a  large  extent,  absolutely  placed  on  a  par 
in  point  of  authority,  whereby  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  is  rendered  void  and  of  no  effect, — that 
the  prospects  of  our  philosophy,  and  the  interests  of 
speculative  thought,  would  have  been  fully  more 
promising  had  the  necessary  truths  not  been  meddled 
with  at  all. 

§  32.  Secondly^  How  is  the  present  unsatisfactory 

seeondip,      couditiou  of  philosophy  to  be  remedied.     The  short 

unaatirfac-    auswcr  is,  that  it  can  be  remedied  only  by  a  diligent 

SlJSid&jf  attempt  to  digest  a  body  of  philosophical  institutes 

Short  an-     y^i^i^  g^all  be  both  true  and  reasoned,  in  the  strictest 

and  most  thorough-going  sense  of  the  word  reasoned. 

No  indulgence  on  the  score  of  well-meant  intentions ; 

no  excuse  on  the  ground  of  the  incompetency  of 

human  reason  (for  this  incompetency  is  always  mere 

laziness  aping  the  virtue  of  humility) ;  no  allowance 

on  the  plea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  should 

be  either  asked  or  given.     The  thing  must  either  be 

done  thoroughly  or  not  at  all.     Such  a  work  must 
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be  DO  mere  contribution  to  philosophical  literature. 
It  must  be  no  mere  bringing  together  of  materials 
for  some  other  hand  to  arrange.  How  fond  most  of 
the  contributors  to  science  are  of  taking  this  view 
of  their  own  labours !  Modest  people !  As  if  any 
one  would  thank  a  mason  who  should  say  to  him — 
'^  There,  sir,  are  the  stones ;  you  can  now  build  your 
house  for  yourself! "  It  must  embrace  every  essen- 
tial part  of  philosophy,  thoroughly  digested,  and 
strictly  reasoned  out  as  a  harmonious  and  consistent 
whole.  It  must  show  the  exact  point  where  every 
opinion  and  every  controversy  in  philosophy  taJcea 
off  from  the  tap-root  or  main  trunk  of  the  great  tree 
of  speculation.  The  disputants  themselves  never 
know  where  this  point  is.  And  thus,  in  its  explan- 
atory matter,  it  ought  to  be  a  complete  History,  as 
well  as  a  complete  Body,  of  speculative  science.  At 
the  very  least,  this  much  must  be  affirmed,  that  the 
defective  condition  of  philosophy  can  be  remedied, 
and  a  better  state  of  matters  brought  about,  only  by 
a  work  which  shall  comply  rigorously  with  both  the 
requisitions  laid  down  in  §  2. 

§  33.  Truth  will  generally  take  care  of  itself,  if  a 

man  looks  vi&:ilantly  and  conscientiously  after  the  a  nmediai 

,      ,  lyKem  unit- 

interests  of  the  scientific  reason.    Although  the  mere  ^g  troth  and 

^  raaaon,  not 

semblance  of  truth — ^that  is,  the  plausibilities  of  ordi-  '^po^**'^ 
nary  thinking,'  are  altogether  repugnant  to  reason, 
there  is  a  natural  affinity  between  true  truth  and 
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reason  which  can  never  fail  to  bring  them  into  con- 
tact when  the  inquirer  knows  exactly  what  he  is 
aiming  at,  and  is  determined  to  reach  it.  Beal 
truth,  therefore,  is  attainable,  on  account  of  its  affi- 
nity to  right  reason ;  and  if  a  man  has  reason,  he 
surely  can  use  it  rightly.  Therefore  no  plea  is  avail- 
able against  philosophy  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an 
absolute  impracticability,  or  that  it  is  impossible  to 
bring  reason  into  harmony  and  coincidence  with 
truth. 

§  34.  But  the  right  use  of  reason  ?     That  is  the 
Single  canon  Doiut.     It  is  here  where  the  difficulty  lies,  as  most 

fortheright    ^  ^  ^  . 

lueofreiuon.  people  wiU  think.  Many  weary  rules,  for  which  no 
man  was  ever  one  whit  the  wiser,  have  been  written 
on  this  threadbare  theme.  The  following  single 
canon  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  rea- 
soned philosophy.  The  canon  of  all  philosophy : 
"  Affirm  nothing  except  what  is  enforced  by  reason 
as  a  necessary  truth — that  is,  as  a  truth  the  sup- 
posed reversal  of  which  would  involve  a  contradic- 
tion; and  deny  nothing,  unless  its  affirmation  in- 
volves a  contradiction  —  that  is,  contradicts  some 
necessary  truth  or  law  of  reason."  Let  this  rule  be 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  all  will  go  on  well  in  philo- 
sophy. Its  importance,  of  course,  consists,  not  in  its 
being  stated,  but  in  its  being  practised. 

§  35.  With  regard  to  the  particular  scheme,  or  In- 
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stittite  of  metaphysics,  now  submitted  to  the  public, 

and  in  which  these  sreneral  views  are  eDdeavouredThbayitem 

°  ^  oflnstitutas 

to  be  carried  into  effect,  this,  at  the  outset,  may  be  ^^^"* 
premised,  that,  while  it  cannot  disclaim  its  preten-  tS^'^' 
sions  to  be  both  true  and  reasoned,  without  arrogat-  momUtton 
ing  to  itself  a  modesty  for  which  it  would  get  no 
credit, — still  it  desires  to  rest  its  claims  to  considera- 
tion rather  on  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  system 
of  demonstration,  than  on  the  circumstance  that  it 
is  a  system  of  truth.     If  it  is  truer  than  other  sys- 
tems, it  is  so  only  because  it  is  demonstratively 
truer;  and  if  they  are  falser  than  it,  this  is  only 
because  they  are  demonstratively  falser.     If  the  ele- 
ment of  demonstration  were  subtracted,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  many  systems  would  appear  to  be 
much  truer  than  this  one. 

§  36.  The  general  character  of  this  system  is,  that 
it  is  a  body  of  necessary  truth.     It  starts  from  a  it  i*  a  body 
8mG:le  proposition  which,  it  is  conceived,  is  an  essen-  *"»»»»•  }^ 

o       r      r  1  1  preteiuioDi 

tial  axiom  of  all  reason,  and  one  which  cannot  be  *^^' 
denied  without  running  against  a  contradiction. 
The  axiom  may  not  be  self-evident  in  an  instant; 
but  that,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  no  criterion.  A 
moderate  degree  of  reflection,  coupled  with  the  ob- 
servations by  which  the  proposition  is  enforced,  may 
satisfy  any  one  that  its  nature  is  such  as  has  been 
stated.  From  this  single  proposition  the  whole 
system  is  deduced  in  a  series  of  demonstrations,  each 
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of  which  professes  to  be  as  strict  as  any  demonstra- 
tion in  Euclid,  while  the  whole  of  them  taken  toge- 
ther constitute  one  great  demonstration.  If  this 
rigorous  necessity  is  not  their  character  to  the  very 
letter, — if  there  is  a  single  weak  point  in  the  sys- 
tem,— if  there  be  any  one  premiss  or  any  one  con- 
clusion which  is  not  as  certain  as  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  the  whole  scheme  falls  to  pieces,  and 
must  be  given  up,  root  and  branch.  Everything  is 
perilled  on  the  pretension  that  the  scheme  is  rigidly 
demonstrated  throughout;  for  a  philosophy  is  not 
entitled  to  exist,  unless  it  can  make  good  this  claim. 

§  37.  A  trivial  objection,  which  must  here  be  no- 
An  objection  ticcd,  mav  bc  taken  to  the  system  on  the  eround 

to  ii«  method  . 

stated  and     that  it  has  borrowcd  from  mathematics  a  method 

obTlatad. 

which  is  not  applicable  to  philosophy.  The  applica- 
bility to  philosophy  of  the  method  of  strict  demon- 
stration, is  a  question  which  can  be  settled  only  by 
the  result.  If  the  application  is  found  upon  trial  to 
be  successful,  nothing  more  need  be  said ;  if  unsuc- 
cessful, no  argument  recommending  its  propriety  can 
be  of  any  avail,  and  no  argument  discountenancing 
its  adoption  can  be  of  any  use.  The  case  is  one 
which  must  decide  itself;  and  the  point  is  a  point 
which  calls  for  no  argument  in  the  abstract.  As  for 
the  charge  that  philosophy  has  borrowed  the  method 
of  mathematics,  it  would  be  much  truer  to  say  that 
mathematics,  being  a  much   simpler  science,  and 
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therefore  susceptible  of  a  much  earlier  maturity, 
have  stolen,  by  anticipation,  the  proper  method  of 
philosophy.  It  is  rather  too  much  that  one  narrow 
section  of  human  thought  should  be  allowed  to  mo- 
nopolise the  whole,  and  only,  method  of  universal 
truth. 

§  38.  The  student  will  find  that  the  system  here 
submitted  to  his  attention  is  of  a  very  polemical  char^  tim  poiemi- 

....  .  oUebanetei 

acter — more  so,  he  may  imagine,  than  is  consistent  ortbiaiys- 
with  the  nature  of  a  scheme  which  looks  only  to 
truth,  and  to  its  own  exhibition  of  it,  troubling  itself 
with  no  other  considerations.  This  point  shall  now 
obtain  a  full  elucidation ;  for  the  discussion  enables 
us  to  explain  exactly  the  object  or  business  of  philo- 
sophy. 

§  39.  This  system  is  in  the  highest  degree  polemi- 
cal; and  why?    Because  philosophy  exists  only  to  whyphuo- 
correct  the  inadvertencies  of  man's  ordinary  think- b«poi«nicai 


She  exists 

00^ 


inff.     She  has  no  other  mission  to  fulfil :  no  other  ^^  *®  ?*^ 

^  '    ■  rect  toe  to- 

object  to  overtake ;  no  other  business  to  do.  If  man  SUSS^ 
naturally  thinks  aright,  he  need  not  be  taught  to  ****°'^°*- 
think  aright.  If  he  is  already,  and  without  an  efibrt, 
in  possession  of  the  truth,  he  does  not  require  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  it.  The  occupation  of  philo- 
sophy IB  gone:  her  office  is  superfluous:  there  is 
nothing  for  her  to  put  hand  to.  Therefore  philo- 
sophy assumes,  and  must  assume,  that  man  does  not 
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naturally  think  aright,  but  must  be  taught  to  do  so ; 
that  truth  does  not  come  to  him  spontaneously,  but 
must  be  brought  to  him  bj  his  own  exertions.  But 
if  man  does  not  naturally  think  aright,  he  must 
think,  we  shall  not  say  wrongly — (for  that  implies 
Tnalice  prepense) — but  inadvertently ;  and  if  truth 
be  not  his  inheritance  by  nature, — if  he  has  to  work 
for  it,  as  he  must  for  all  his  other  bread, — then  the 
native  occupant  of  his  mind,  his  birthright  success 
sion,  must  be,  we  shall  not  say  falsehood — (for  that, 
too,  implies  malice  prepense) — but  it  must  be  error. 
The  original  dowry,  then,  of  universal  man  is  inad- 
vertency and  error.  This  assumption  is  the  ground 
and  only  justification  of  the  existence  of  philosophy. 

§  40.  If  authority  were  of  any  avail  in  matters  of 

Tills  might    pure  speculation,  abundant  evidence,  though  not, 

antiy  proved  indeed,  of  the  clearest  or  most  unfaltering:  character 

SJoiwf***"  (^^^^  what  is  clear  or  unfaltering  in  philosophy?) 

might  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  what  is  here 

advanced  as  the  proper  and  sole  object  of  philosophy. 

But  it  will  be  time  enough  to  call  these  witnesses 

into  court  when  our  statement  is  denied,  or  when  it 

has  been  shown  that  philosophy  has,  or  can  have, 

any  other  end  in  view  than  the  rectification  of  the 

inadvertencies  of  man's  spontaneous  and  ordinary 

thinking. 

§  41.  This  circumstance — ^namely,  that  philosophy 
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exists  only  to  put  right  the  oversights  of  common 
thinking — ^renders  her  polemical,  not  by  choice,  but  The  object 

(or  butinen 

by  necessity.     She  would  gladly  avoid  all  fault- Jo^ouf  phi- 
finding ;  but  she  cannot  help  herself.     She  is  con*  ^„^,- 
troversial  as  the  very  tenure  and  vindication  of  her  p®"*******- 
existence ;  for  how  can  she  correct  the  slips  of  com- 
mon opinion,  the  oversights  of  natural  thinking,  ex- 
cept by  controverting  them  ? 

§  42.  To  obviate  the  charge  of  disrespect  which 
might  otherwise  be  brought  against  the  philosopher  Theciuuie 
for  holding  yeiy  cheap  the  spontaneous  judgments  «h'Sf 
of  mankind,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  it  is  *^j}J2^*** 
Ilia  own  natural  modes  of  thinking  which  he  finds  of  h^^m- 
fault  with,  much  more  than  it  is  thevrs.  He  is  dealing  t^.ob^ted. 
directly  only  with  himsel£    He  is  directly  correcting 
only  his  own  customary  oversights.     It  is  only  indi- 
rectly, and  on  the  presumption  that  other  people  are 
implicated  in  the  same  ti^ansgressions, — ^faults,  how- 
ever, which  he  takes  home  more  especially  to  himself, 
because  he  has  no  direct  knowledge  of  them  except 
within  his  own  bosom,  —  that  he  challenges,  and 
ventures  to  infer  that  is  rectifying,  their  inadvertent 
thinking  as  well  as  his  own.     Let  this  be  distinctly 
understood  once  for  all    The  philosopher  labours  just 
aa  much  as  other  people  do  under  all  the  infirmities  in- 
cident to  popular  opinion.    He  is  not  one  whit  more 
exempt  from  the  failings  which  he  points  out,  and  en- 
deavours to  put  right,  than  any  of  his  neighbours  are« 
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His  quarrel  is  not  with  them ;  it  is  with  himself — a 
subject  which  he  is  not  only  entitled,  but  which  he 
is  bound  to  reform  and  coerce  as  rigorously  as 
he  can. 

§  43.  But  further,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  sys* 
Thbnntem   tcm  is  antagonistic,  not  only  to  natural  thinking, 

also  MTone  c?  ^ 

top^dMj     but,  moreover,  to  many  a  point  of  psychological 
**»y-  doctrine.     This,  too,  is  inevitable.     Psychology,  or 

''  the  science  of  the  human  mind/'  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  correct,  does  all  in  her  power  to  ratify, 
the  inadvertent  deliverances  of  ordinary  thought, — 
to  prove  them  to  be  right.  Hence  psychology  must, 
of  necessity,  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  castigation 
which  is  doled  out  and  directed  upon  common  and 
natural  opinion.  It  would  be  well  if  this  could  be 
avoided;  but  it  cannot  Philosophy  must  either 
forego  her  existence,  or  carry  on  her  operations 
corrective  of  ordinary  thinking,  and  subversive  of 
psychological  science.  It  is,  indeed,  only  by  acci- 
dent that  philosophy  is  inimical  to  psychology :  it  is 
because  psychology  is  the  abettor  and  accomplice  of 
common  opinion  afUr  the  act;  but  in  reference  to 
natural  thinking,  she  is  essentially  controversial. 
Philosophy,  however,  is  bound  to  deal  much  more 
rigorously  and  sternly  with  the  doctrines  of  psycho- 
logy than  with  the  spontaneous  judgments  of  un- 
thinking man,  because  while  these  in  themselves  are 
mere  oversights  or  inadvertencies,  psychology  con- 
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verts  them  into  downright  falsities  by  stamping 
them  with  the  countersign  or  tmprinyxtur  of  a  spe- 
cioas,  though  spurious,  science.  In  the  occasional 
cases,  moreover,  in  which  psychology,  instead  of 
ratifying,  endeavours  to  rectify  the  inadvertencies  of 
popular  thinking,  it  shall  be  shown,  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  that,  so  far  from  being  successful,  she 
only  makes  matters  worse,  by  complicating  the  ori- 
ginal error  with  a  new  contradiction,  and  sometimes 
with  several  new  ones,  of  her  own  creation. 

These  remarks  may  be  sufficient  to  explain,  and 
also  to  justify,  the  polemical  character  of  this  work. 
It  carries  on  a  warfare  by  compulsion,  not  assuredly 
by  choice.  So  soon  as  man  is  bom  with  true  and 
correct  notions  about  himself  and  all  other  things, 
philosophy  will  take  her  departure  from  the  world, 
for  she  will  be  no  longer  needed. 

§  44.  To  prevent,  then,  any  mistake  as  to  the  object^ 
OT  purpose^  or  buaineaa  of  philosophy,  let  it  be  again  iF%a(phno. 
distinctly  stated  that  the  object  of  philosophy  is  the  ^;^^^ 
correction  of  the  inadvertencies  of  ordinary  thinking ; 
and  as  these  inadvertencies  are  generally  confirmed, 
and  never  corrected,  by  psychology,  and  are  thus 
converted  from  oversights  into  something  worse,  it 
is  further  the  business  of  philosophy  to  refute  psy- 
chology.   This  is  what  philosophy  has  to  do. 

§  45.  But  this,  though  an  essential,  is  only  the 

C 
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negatiye  part  of  the  business  of  philosophy.  In 
itspotttiye  rectifying  the  inadvertencies  of  popular  thought^ 
moredia.  and  in  subverting  their  abetment  by  psychology^ 
Ste*S5a'  pl^Uosophy  musty  of  course,  substitute  something  in 
their  place.  Yes ;  and  that  something  is  truth — 
so  that  the  object,  the  business,  the  design,  the  pur^ 
pose  of  philosophy,  fully  stated,  is  this,  which  may  be 
laid  down  as  the  Definition  of  metaphysic  :  ^^  Meta- 
physic  is  the  substitution  of  true  ideas — that  is,  of 
necessary  truths  of  reason — in  the  place  of  the  over* 
sights  of  popular  opinion  and  the  errors  of  psycho- 
logical science."  That  seems  a  plain  enough  state- 
ment, and  it  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  a  question 
by  which  many  people  have  professed  themselves 
puzzled,  —  What  are  metaphysics?  This  defini- 
tion is  only  a  more  special  and  explicit  re-state- 
ment of  the  definition  of  philosophy  given  in 
§  5.  It  should  be  remarked  that  at  every  stage 
of  its  progress,  and  ever  as  its  course  becomes 
clearer,  the  definition  of  philosophy  admits  of  being 
laid  down  in  terms  more  and  more  definite.  Its 
opening  definition  is  always  of  necessity  the  least 
definite;  and  the  definition  now  given  is  not  the 
most  definite  that  the  subject  admits  of.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  be  understood,  except  in  a  general  way, 
until  the  true  ideas — the  necessary  truths  of  reason, 
here  referred  to — have  been  exhibited ;  but  that  can 
be  done  only  in  the  Institutes  themselves.  The  pre- 
sent definition,  however,  may  serve  to  let  people 
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know  precisely  toAai  philosophy  or  metaphysic  pro* 
poses; — and  it  may  also  serve  to  clear  people^s 
heads  of  the  confusing  notion  that  metaphysic  is,  in 
some  way  or  other,  vaguely  convertible  with  what 
is  called  ^^  the  science  of  the  human  mind/'  and  has 
got  for  its  object, — ^nobody  knows  what, — some 
hopeless  inquiry  abont  ^^  faculties,"  and  all  that  sort 
of  nibbish.  This  must  all  come  down,  when  philo- 
sophy, who  has  hitherto  been  going  abont  like  an 
operative  out  of  employment,  seeking  work  and  find- 
ing none,  is  pnt  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood by  having  discovered  her  proper  vocation,  and 
got  something  definite  to  do. 

§  46.  The  reason  why  philosophy  takes  in  hand  the 
work  specified  in  the  definition  above,  scarcely  re-  YF»yphooao. 

'  •'  phy  under- 

qnires  to  be  insisted  on,  or  even  pointed  out.     No  ^^"*^ 
reason  need  be  given  why  truth  should  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  error  in  the  mind  of  man,  except 
the  reason  that  the  comer-in  is  truth,  and  the  goer- 
out  is  error. 

§  47.  What  the  object  of  philosophy  is  having  been 
explained)  and  tohy  this  is  her  object  having  ^been  ^tom  phuoM. 
stated,  it  now  remains  to  be  shown  how  philosophy,  work.  Ad- 

'  ^  r  r    Ji  heranee to 

or,  at  least,  how  this  philosophy,  goes  to  work  in  JJJ^to^J 
compassing  her  end.     Adhering  rigorously  to  theJJS2S!^*^ 
canon  laid  down  in  §  34,  philosophy  convicts  the 
natural  opinions  of  man  of  being  contradictory. 
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It  would,  indeed,  be  in  the  highest  degree  pre- 
sumptuous in  philosophy  to  challenge  the  ordinary 
opinions  of  mankind  if  they  were  not  contradictory, 
because,  in  that  case,  they  would  probably,  or  at  all 
events  they  might  possibly,  be  correct,  and  philo- 
sophy, at  the  best,  would  be  merely  supplanting  one 
set  of  probabilities  by  another  set  Not  only,  there- 
fore, must  philosophy,  in  consistency  with  her  own 
canon,  convict  natural  thinking  of  being  contradic- 
tory, but  her  procedure  would  be  arrogant  and  irra- 
tional in  the  extreme,  unless  she  were  able  to  pro- 
nounce this  sentence,  doing  so  under  the  authority 
of  the  necessary  Season  itself.  Each  deliverance, 
then,  of  ordinary  thinking  contradicts  some  neces- 
sary law  or  truth  of  all  reason.  This  is  shown,  not 
by  any  round-about  argument,  but  by  directly  con- 
fronting the  natural  opinions  of  man  with  the  neces- 
sary truths  or  laws  which  they  contradict  This 
consideration  determines  the  following  arrangement. 
The  necessary  truths  or  laws  of  all  reason  are  laid 
down  in  a  series  of  distinct  propositions ;  and  facing 
each  of  these  propositions  is  laid  down,  in  a  counter- 
proposition,  the  contradictory  inadvertency  of  ordi- 
narjTopinion,  so  that  we  can  always  play  them  off 
against  each  other,  and  know  exactly  what  we  are 
dealing  with,  what  we  are  contending^,  and  what 
we  are  contending  against  It  will  always  be  found 
that  the  psychological  doctrine  on  any  particular 
point  coincides,  either  wholly  or  partially  (generally 
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wholly,  or  very  nearly  bo),  with  the  contradictory 
inadvertency  of  ordinary  thought,  and  therefore  the 
counter-propositions  will  be  seen  to  represent  faith* 
folly  the  erroneous  teachings  of  psychology,  as  well 
as  the  inadvertent  decisions  of  common  opinion. 
Proposition  and  counter-proposition^  are  the  two 
binges  of  the  system. 

§  48.  The  propositions  and  their  demonstrations 
constitute  the  text  or  staple  of  the  book.  These  are  FnrtiMrex. 
the  "  Institutes  of  Metaphysic."  The  first  proposition  ■■  *JjJJJ 
only  is  laid  down  as  axiomatic  without  any  demon-  *°*  ^  ^'"^ 
stration.  Each  proposition  is  followed  by  a  series 
of  observations  and  explanations^  which  are  designed 
to  dear  up  any  obscurities  and  to  remove  any  diffi- 
culties which  may  be  felt  to  attach  to  the  main  pro- 
positions of  the  work,  whether  in  thought  or  in 
expression,  and  to  supply  such  critical  and  historical 
notices  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  These  com- 
ments are,  of  course,  of  a  less  rigorous  character 
than  the  Institutes  themselves.  They  are  probably 
not  so  complete  as  they  might  be ;  but,  in  general, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  indicate  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision the  points  where  the  larger  and  often  where  the 
lesser  controversies  of  philosophy  take  off  from  the 
tap-root  or  main  stem.  The  counter-propositions 
could  not  always,  or  indeed  often,  be  placed  in  close 
juxtaposition  with  the  propositions,  for  various  good 
reasons.    They  take  their  places  among  the  observa- 
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tions  and  explanations,  and  by  them  they  are  cleared 
np,  in  80  far  as  any  elucidation  is  thought  necessary. 
It  will  be  obsenred  that  the  counter-propositions,  occu- 
pying at  each  point  an  antagonist  position  to  the  pro- 
positions, form  a  very  consistent  scheme  of  apparent 
truth.  The  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  contradicts  a 
necessary  truth  or  principle  of  reason  at  every  point. 
But  if  any  one  thinks  otherwise,  he  has  here  made 
out  to  his  hand  a  perfectly  coherent  scheme  of 
psychological  doctrine  and  of  common  opinion.  He 
can  embrace  it  if  he  likes,  and  abjure  the  true  meta- 
physic  altogether.  He  will  find  that  truth  and  error 
are  carried  out  simultaneously  on  parallel  lines.  He 
can  make  his  choice  between  them. 

§  49.  From  this  method  of  procedure,  it  is  con- 
Advantages  ceived  that  the  followinfi"  advantage  will  accrue.   The 

of  this  me-  .  .  ®  . 

thod.  reader  will  perceive,  at  each  stage  of  his  progress, 

which  doctrine  is  right  and  which  wrong.  He  will 
thoroughly  understand  each,  through  its  contrast  with 
the  other.  He  will  remark,  not  only  what  he  is  re- 
commended to  accept,  but  what  be  is  recommended  to 
give  up.  The  incompatibility  of  the  two  opinions — 
the  speculative  and  the  common — will  be  obvious ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  conciliation  of  ordinary 
thinking,  or  *^  common  sense,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
rather  abusively  called,  and  philosophy,  can  be  very 
well  effected  by  the  former  giving  in  her  submission 
to  the  decisions  of  the  compulsory  reason. 
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§  50.  A  Bystem  which,  on  any  snbject,  and  more 
particularly  on  a  subject  like  this,  contents  itself  DtaMhw. 
with  merely  laying  down  the  true  or  correct  doc-  contiMtiog 
trine  on  any  point,  does  only  half  its  work,  and^*^'^^ 
that  half  very  imperfectly;  because  the  wrong 
opinion,  not  being  distinctly  brought  forward  and 
expressly  controverted,  still  retains  possession  of  the 
student's  mind,  occupying  it  all  the  more  inveter- 
ately,  because  it  occupies  it  obscurely.  Indeed,  in 
such  a  case  the  two  positions,  not  being  contrasted, 
are  not  seen  to  be  incompatible.  They  still  coexist, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  neither  can  be  said  properly 
to  exist,  or  to  have  a  clear  and  vigorous  standing  in 
the  mind.  The  wrong  opinion  being  combated, 
but  only  in  a  vague  and  very  inexplicit  manner, 
loses  the  force  and  vigour  of  its  previous  autho- 
rity ;  while  the  right  opinion,  being  clouded  by 
the  obscure  presence  of  the  wrong  one,  and  op- 
pressed by  its  secret  efforts  to  regain  its  former 
ascendancy,  is  enfeebled  where  it  shines,  and  shorn 
of  its  brightest  and  most  fructifying  rays.  This 
obscure  and  indefinite  conflict  between  right  and 
wrong  opinion,  between  speculative  and  ordinary 
thinking,  is  the  cause  and  origin  of  all  scepticism, 
or  philosophical  indecision. 

§  51.  The  neglect,  moreover,  to  lay  down  in  dis- 
tinct terms  this  oj^osition  between  the  right  and 
the  wrong,  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  generally 
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unintelligible  character  of  metaphysics,  and  serves 
oeneiBi  an-  to  account  for  ncarlj  all  their  obscurities.  Even  a 
ofqrstenuis  sUght  acqusintancc  with  the  history  of  philosophy 
SSwtthis  ™*^y  satisfy  any  one  that  the  neglect  to  place  the 
contnrt.  truths  to  be  learned  in  prominent  and  conspicuous 
contrast  with  the  errors  to  be  relinquished,  has  been 
the  cause,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  unintelligibility 
of  all  previous  speculations.  Why  are  the  Platonic 
^' ideas"  generally  unintelligible?  Simply  because 
Plato  has  not  told  us  distinctly,  and  because  no  one 
knows  exactly,  what  natural  opinion  this  doctrine 
was  advanced  to  controvert.  Why  is  the  unica  eub- 
stantta  of  Spinoza,  still  without  a  meaning  ?  For 
precisely  the  same  reason.  We  do  not  exactly 
know  what  popular  delusion  it  stands  opposed  to. 
Why  are  the  "  monads"  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  "  pre- 
established  harmony"  of  the  same  philosopher,  still 
without  a  key,  or  provided  only  with  one  which 
will  not  fit  the  wards  of  the  lock  ?  Just  because  he 
has  not  shown  us  distinctly  what  inadvertencies  of 
common  thought  these  doctrines  were  designed  to 
take  the  place  of.  Why  is  Hegel  impenetrable, 
almost  throughout,  as  a  mountain  of  adamant  ?  Be- 
cause he  has  nowhere  set  before  us  and  explained 
the  prevalent  errors  which,  for  aught  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  he  may,  like  a  gigantic  boa-constric- 
tor, be  crushing  within  his  folds.  He  may  be  break- 
ing every  bone  in  their  body  in  his  stringent  circum- 
volutions, but  we  do  not  know  that ;  for  he  treats 
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US  to  no  observations  bearing  directlj,  or  even  bear- 
ing remotely,  on  the  natural  opinions  which  his  doc- 
trines are,  no  doubt,  in  some  obscure  and  unex- 
plained fashion  of  their  own,  intended  to  subvert. 
This  negligence,  or  omission,  confirms  the  truth  of 
what  has  been  pointed  out  as  the  retarding  cause  of 
philosophj,  namely^  a  loose  grasp,  an  indistinct  per- 
ception,  of  its  leading  principles,  of  its  very  alphabet 
— ^an  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  work  it  had  to 
do,  of  the  object  it  proposed  to  overtake ;  for  surely, 
if  these  speculators  had  Jcnoum  what  that  work  or 
object  was,  they  would  have  said  what  it  was,  and 
moreover  they  would  have  done  it.  But  on  this 
topic  they  are  either  silent,  or  speak  with  such  un- 
certain utterance  that  they  might  as  well  have  been 
dumb.  Hence, — men  of  the  highest  genius  though 
they  were,  and 

"  Serene  creators  of  immortal  thingB," 

they  have  left  behind  them  legacies,  the  value  of 
which  is  greatly  impaired  by  their  almost  entire 
incomprehensibility,  which,  again,  is  attributable, 
almost  entirely,  to  the  circumstance  that  they  took 
in  hand  only  one-half  of  their  proper  work.  They 
may  have  given  us  truths — they  no  doubt  did  so ; 
but  truths  are  unintelligible,  or  nearly  so,  unless 
when  contrasted  with  their  opposing  errors,  and 
these  they  kept  studiously  out  of  view.  Hence,  to 
speak  in  a  general  way  of  these,  and  of  many  other 
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philosophical  writers,  thej  are  not  to  be  understood^ 
or  if  understood,  it  is  not  by  any  light  which  they 
themselves  supply,  but  by  a  lamp  which  the  reader  * 
must  find  and  trim  for  himself,  and  bring  with  him 
to  the  research.  The  only  light  of  every  truth  is  its 
contrasting  error;  and,  therefore,  in  the  contempla- 
tion and  exhibition  of  truth,  a  philosopher  should 
take  especial  care  not  to  keep  himself  too  loftily 
aloof  from  the  contemplation  and  exhibition  of  error, 
as  these  proud  spirits,  Plato,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and 
Hegel,  most  undoubtedly  did,  much  to  the  detri* 
ment  of  their  own  profound  disquisitions,  and  to  the 
loss  of  mankind,  who,  had  their  method  been  different, 
might  have  profited  more  largely  by  their  wisdom. 

§  52.  This  system,  therefore,  attempts  to  pursue  a 
TUfByatem  different  and  less  lofty  course.    In  endeavouring  to 

contralto  dis- 

tinctiy  the     make  truth  understood,  it  relies  chiefly  on  the  illu- 

tnuandihe       ...  .  . 

*»^  mination  which  truth  may  receive  from  being  placed 

in  strong  and  clear  contrast  with  error.  It  sets  off 
the  true  by  the  aid  of  the  opposing  false.  This  con- 
sideration has  prompted  the  somewhat  novel  method 
of  "  proposition"  and  "  counter-proposition" — a  me- 
thod which  seems  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  mode 
of  procedure  in  dealing  with  purely  speculative  mat- 
ters,  as  carrying  with  it  certain  decided  advantages 
in  the  way  of  general  intelligibility,  and  of  putting 
an  end  to  all  scepticism,  vacillation,  or  indecision 
of  opinion  on  philosophical  topics ;  while  the  other 
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method,  which  merely  plans  the  exhibition  of  truth, 
and  not  the  counter-exhibition  of  error,  fails  in  all 
these  important  particulars. 

§  53,  This  institute  of  metaphysic  is  divided  into 
three  main  sections — an  arrangement  which  will  The  tiuw 
require  some   explanation,   showing  not  only  its  tbisinatitDt*. 
general  and  convenient,  but  its  essential  and  un-  SJUJ^S^^n^ 
arbitrary  character.     In  philosophy,  nothing  is  left  S2SiI^  ** 
to   the  discretion  of  an   individual  thinker.     His  ' 

whole  arrangement,  every  step  which  he  takes,  must 
be  necessitated,  not  chosen.  It  must  be  prescribed 
and  enforced  by  the  object  itself,  not  by  his  way  of 
viewing  it.  Accordingly,  the  arrangement  now 
alluded  to  is  one  which  chooses  and  fixes  itself  as 
the  only  possible  arrangement  in  its  leading  fea- 
tures, whatever  modifications  its  details  may  undergo 
at  the  hands  of  subsequent  inquirers.  But  this 
matter  will  require  a  good  deal  of  elucidation, 
which  is  supplied  in  the  following  §  §,  54-62,  in 
which  the  general  sections  of  our  subject,  and  their 
order,  are  laid  out 

§  54.  From  what  has  been  already  said  about  the 
principles  or  first  elements  of  philosophy  being  the  The  Mction 

celled  onUh 

last  to  show  themselves,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  i<«ynatiir. 
science  which  naturally  comes  to  us  end  foremost, -^^^^^^^ 
The  difficulty  is,  so  to  turn  round  the  whole  huge  ^''^' 
machinery  as  to  get  its  beginning  towards  us.    But 
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what  is  the  end  which  comes  to  us  first,  but  which  we 
must  so  turn  round  as  to  make  it  revolve  awaj  from 
us,  and  come  to  us  last  ?  It  is  this — ^announced  in 
the  form  of  a  question —  What  is  truth  f  This  is  in 
itself  the  last  or  ultimate ;  but  to  us  it  is  always  the 
first  or  proximate  question  of  philosophy.  The  im- 
mediate  answer  which  moves  away  this  question, 
and  so  causes  the  whole  structure  to  turn  on  its 
pivot,  is  this :  Truth  is — what  is.  Whatever  oiso- 
luiely  is,  is  true.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
This  answer  instantly  raises  the  question.  But  what 
is  ?  That  question  can,  at  present,  receive  no 
answer  except  an  evasive  one.  Its  turn  has  not  yet 
come.  It  must  ^'  bide  its  time.^"*  It  must  be  turned 
away  from  us,  or,  like  a  mask,  it  must  be  taken  off 
and  laid  aside.  But  its  announcement  proclaims 
and  fixes  one  great  section  of  philosophy — the  divi- 
sion which  has  for  its  object  the  problem,  What  is  true 
being — ^absolute  existence?  This  branch  of  the 
science  is  usually  and  rightly  denominated  Onto- 
logy (X<fyos  T&v  SvTiov  —  the  science  of  that  which 
truly  is). 

§  55.  The  preliminary  business  of  philosophy  Is,  as 
has  been  said,  so  to  turn  round  her  whole  array  of 
questions  as  to  make  the  fir«t  L  .,  .  the  last  first ; 
and  this  she  can  accomplish  only  by  finding  such 
answers  as  may  serve  to  send  the  questions  away 
from  her  without,  in  any  degree,  resolving  them. 
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Their  solation  can  commence  only  when  the  whole 
revolution  is  effected,  and  when  that  which  natu-  it  most  be 

nuuie  to  re- 

rally  comes  last  has  been  made  to  come  first,  and  ▼oivoaway 

•^  ^  '  from  na,  in 

conversely ;  because  the  questions  which  are  made  to  Jj£jJS,„^ 
come  first  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  l^?£hlSr 
solution  of  those  which  TuUurally  come  first ;  and,  um^^mn 
therefore,  the  latter  cannot  be  entertained  until  after  finiinoniw. 
the  former  have  been  disposed  of.  Each  answer,  as 
it  wards  off  its  own  question,  must  always  be  of  such 
a  character  as  to  bring  round  a  new  question  into 
view.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  answer 
which  wards  off  the  general  problem  of  ontology. 
The  question,  in  its  shortest  form,  is,  What  is?  And 
the  parrying  answer  is — What  is,  Is  what  is  known. 
But  that  answer,  while  it  sends  away  from  us,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  ontological  question,  instantly 
brings  before  us  a  new  question,  or  rather  new 
section  of  questions — this :  But  what  is  known,  and 
what  is  knowing  ?  This  movement  determines  an- 
other whole  section  of  philosophy ;  indeed,  it  com- 
pletes the  revolution,  or  at  least  we  have  now 
merely  to  find  out  the  truly  first  question  in  regard 
to  knowing  and  the  known,  to  have  before  us  the 
true  beginning,  the  really  proximate  question  of 
philosophy.  This  division  explores  and  explains  the 
laws  both  of  knowing  and  of  the  known — in  other 
words,  the  conditions  of  the  conceivable ;  laying  out 
the  necessary  laws,  as  the  laws  of  all  knowing,  and 
all  thinking,  and  the  contingent  laws  as  the  laws  of 
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OUT  knowing  and  of  our  thinking.  This  section  of 
the  science  is  properly  termed  the  epistemology — 
the  doctrine  or  theory  of  knowing,  just  as  ontology 
is  the  doctrine  or  theory  of  being  (Xoyw  i^  cnt<rrffu|( 
— ^the  science  of  true  knowing).  It  answers  the 
general  question,  ^^  What  is  knowing  and  the 
known  ?  " — or  more  shortly, "  What  is  knowledge  ?  " 
The  ontology  cannot  be  approached,  or  even  looked 
at,  until  this  division  has  been  thoroughly  explicated. 

§  56.  These,  then,  are  the  two  main  branches  of 
EfMmtnog^  our  sdeuce.  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  declare  uihaJt 
tbatwomain  ^# — In  othcr  words,  cannot  get  a  footing  on  ontology 
phiioMphy.  until  we  havc  ascertained  tohat  is  knovon — in  other 
words,  until  we  have  exhausted  all  the  details  of  a 
thorough  and  systematic  epistemology.  It  may  be 
doubtful  whether  we  can  get  a  footing  on  ontology 
even  then.  But,  at  any  rate,  we  cannot  pass  to  the 
problem  of  absolute  existence,  except  through  the 
portals  of  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  knowledge 
Because  we  are  scarcely  In  a  position  to  aay  what 
is,  unless  we  have  at  least  attempted  to  hfnow  what 
is ;  and  we  are  certainly  not  in  a  position  to  know 
what  Is,  until  we  have  thoroughly  examined  and 
resolved  the  question — What  is  the  meaning  of  to 
know?  What  is  knowledge?  What  is  knowing 
and  the  known  ?  Until  these  questions  be  answered, 
it  is  vain  and  futile  to  say  that  absolute  existence  is 
that  which  is  knovon* 
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§  57.  But  even  after  the  questions  of  the  epistemo- 
logy  have  been  resolved— «ven  after  all  the  laws  of  Theepiito- 
knowledcre  have  been  explored  and  laid  out — are  we  of itnif aifofd 

o  ■  no  entruiM 

in  a  whit  better  position  to  take  up  and  answer  the  ^^^2^' ' 
question — What  is  ?    We  are  in  a  somewhat  better 
position;  but  our  approach  to  ontology  b  still  fenced 
and  obstructed  by  a  most  baffling  consideration, 
which  is  this : 

§  58.  Absolute  Being  may  be,  very  possibly,  that 
which  we  are  ie:norant  of.    Our  ieniorance  is  exces-  bmum 

.  **AbM>late 

sive — ^it  is  far  more  extenuve  than  our  knowledge.  Ezittnoe" 

o      may  be  that 

This  is  unquestionable.  After  we  have  fixed,  then,  JJ^^'JP 
the  meaning,  the  conditions,  the  limits,  the  extent, 
and  the  capacities  of  knowledge,  it  still  seems  quite 
possible,  indeed  highly  probable,  that  absolute  exis- 
tence may  escape  us,  by  throwing,  itself  under  the 
cover,  or  within  the  pale,  of  our  ignorance.  We 
may  be  altogether  ignorant  of  wAol  isj  and  may 
thus  be  unable  to  predicate  anything  at  all  about  it. 
This  is  a  most  confounding  obstacle  to  our  advance. 
It  has  indeed,  as  yet,  brought  every  inquirer  to  the 
dust,  and  thrown  back  every  foot  that  has  attempted 
to  scale  the  hitherto  unbreached  and  apparently  im- 
prq^able  fastnesses  of  ontology.  Before  commenc- 
ing our  operations,  therefore,  it  will  be  prudent  and 
necessary  to  hold  a  council  of  war. 

§  59.  This  difficulty  is  to  be  surmounted,  not  by 
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denying  or  blinking  onr  ignorance,  but  bj  facing  it; 
This  ooiui-    and  the  onlj  way  of  facing  it,  is  by  instituting  an 

dcratioxi  D6- ' 

oetBitatesa    inquiry  into  its  nature.    We  must  examine  and  fix 

newiection  .  . 

2i&"tK^**'  what  ignorance  is — ^what  we  are,  and  can  be,  igno- 
gTbSi.  rant  of.  And  thus  we  are  thrown  upon  an  entirely 
new  research,  constituting  an  intermediate  section 
of  philosophy  which  we  term  the  aqnoiology,  or 
theory  of  ignorance  (\6yos  rijs  Syvoias,  the  theory  of  true 
ignorance).  The  result  of  this  research  is  given 
out  in  its  proper  place  in  these  Institutes. 

§  60.  Now  our  course  is  pretty  clear,  and  our  way 
Now  we  can  made  straight  before  us.  The  epistemology  has 
^^^'^.^'of    fixed  what  alone  any  intelligence  can  know.    The 

ontology —  •'  " 

and  how.  aguoiology  has  fixed  what  alone  any  intelligence 
can  be  ignorant  of — consequently  Absolute  Exis- 
tence being  either  that  which  we  know,  or  that 
which  we  are  ignorant  of  (and  it  shall  be  demon- 
strated that  there  is  no  other  alternative),  it  must 
respond  either  to  the  result  of  the  epistemology,  or 
to  the  result  of  the  agnoiology.  But  if  the  result  of 
the  epistemology,  and  the  result  of  the  agnoiology 
are  coincident  (and  their  coincidence  shall  be  demon- 
strated), then  it  matters  not  whether  Absolute  Be- 
ing be  that  which  we  know,  or  that  which  we  are 
ignorant  of;  we  can  demonstratively  fix  its  char- 
acter all  the  same ;  we  can  screw  it  down,  whichever 
of  them  it  be ;  we  can  attach  to  it  a  predicate,  which 
is  all  that  i<3  wanted,  and  which  is  all  that  philosophy 
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promises  as  her  ultimate  bestowal  on  mankind.  All 
this  shall  be  clearly  shown  in  the  ontology — the 
conclusion  of  which  need  not  now  be  forestalled. 
This  only  may  be  added,  that  in  solving  the  pro- 
blem—  What  is?  we  shall  have  resolved  definitively 
the  ultimate  or  last  question  of  all  philosophy — that 
query  which  is  always  the  first  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, but  which  requires  to  be  staved  off  and  off, 
until  we  have  got  in  hand  all  the  elements  of  its 
solution— What  is  Truth  ? 

§  61.  This  paragraph  need  merely  recapitulate 
that  the  three  divisions  of  philosophy,  as  laid  down  Rempituia. 

.  **<»  o'  the 

in  these  Institutes,  are,  jirst^  The  Epistemology,  or  S^!~-  . 
theory  of  knowledge ;  secondly^  The  Agnoiology,  or  STaSS'o- 
theory  of  ignorance  ;  and,  thirdly^  The  Ontology,  or  JJSiy.^'nSi 
theory  of  being ;  and  that  this  arrangement  is  not  nourutr^, 
dictated  by  the  choice  or  preference  of  any  indi-  ■ur- 
vidual  thinker,  but  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  case, 
which  will  not  admit  of  the  problems  of  philosophy 
being  taken  up  in  any  other  order. 

§  62.  The  confusion  which  arises  when  any  other 
division  than  that  here  laid  down  is  attempted,  is  TheneotMity 
unspeakable — the  dead  lock  which  ensues  is  inex- thcMdivi. 

^  aioni  perfect- 

tricable.     It  is  not  going  too  far  to  affirm  that  the  ^  <*"«*n«^ 
whole  embroilment  of  philosophy  is  due  to  the  prac- 
tice usually  indulged  in,  and  never  systematically 

abstained  from,  of  taking  in  hand  the  question  of 

D 
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ontology,  and  of  predicating  something  about  Being 
before  the  question  of  epistemologj — that  is,  the 
question  as  to  knowledge  and  its  laws — has  been 
thoroughly  worked  out  and  cleared.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mere  consequence  or  accompaniment  of  the 
great  retarding  cause  of  philosophy  already  pointed 
out — of  the  attempt,  namely,  to  get  to  the  end, 
before  we  have  got  to  the  beginning.  Numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  fatal  effects  of  this  preposterous  (in 
the  exact  sense  of  that  word)  procedure,  will  come 
under  our  notice  in  the  course  of  this  work.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  especially  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  epistemology  excludes  most  rigorously  from  its 
consideration,  every  opinion,  and  every  question  as  to 
''  being  "  or  existence.     It  deals  only  with  knowing. 

§  63.  In  connection  with  these  remarks  on  the 
Tiie  natund  what  (or  busiuess),  on  the  why  (or  reason),  and  on  the 

Se'rectifled  ^^^  (^^  method),  of  philosophy  in  general;  and  on 
tai*e«jttiree  ^^  character  and  details  of  these  Institutes  in  par- 
ticular, an  observation,  entitled  to  a  separate  para* 
graph,  remains  to  be  made,  which  is  this,  that  the 
correction  of  the  inadvertencies  of  our  natural  think- 
ing will  be  seen  to  be  carried  on  throughout  each  of 
the  sections  of  the  system.  Our  natural  oversights 
in  regard  to  knowing  and  the  known,  are  taken  up 
and  put  right  in  the  epistemology ;  our  natural  oveiv 
sights  in  regard  to  ignorance  are  taken  up  and  put 
right  in  the  agnoiology ;  and  our  natural  oversights 
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in  regard  to  bemg  are  taken  up  and  put  right  in  the 
ontology. 

§  64.  Another  consideration,  also,  of  some  impor- 
tance, must  here  be  noticed,  as  tendinc:  to  obviate  Remaria  ob- 

'  ...  viatingany 

any  disappointment  which  may  arise  in  the  reader^s  Jhi^ISm'** 
mind  from  finding  that  the  results  and  conclusions  ^^u^^ 
reached  in  this  system  are  not  at  all  times — are  not,  not^lii^' 
indeed,  at  any  time  during  his  ordinary  moods,  and  nnt  to  uie 
these  must  occupy  about  ninety-nine  parts  of  his  ex- 
istence— present  to  his  conviction  with  the  force  and 
the  vivacity  which  he  might  think  desirable  if  they 
were  true.  But  this  is  neither  desirable  nor  neces- 
sary. Their  perpetual  presence  would  convert  him 
from  an  agreeable  human  being  into  a  nuisance, 
both  to  himself  and  others.  It  is  the  worst  species 
of  pedantry  to  entertain  and  parade  the  conclusions 
of  science,  either  to  ourselves  or  others,  when 
engaged  in  the  common  business  and  intercourse 
of  life ;  just  as  it  is  the  worst  species  of  prudence, 
to  embrace  the  plausibilities  of  common  opinion, 
the  maxims  of  the  salons  and  of  the  thoroughfares, 
when  ministering  at  the  altars  of  science.  The  two 
things  should  be  kept  everlastingly  apart.  All  that 
is  necessary  is,  that  the  reader  should  know  that 
what  is  laid  before  him  is  the  truth; — it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  feel  it  to  be  so.  The 
knowledge  of  it  is  all  in  all;  the  want  o{  feeling 
about  it  is  of  no  moment  whatever,  and  ought  not 
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to  be  listened  to  for  an  instant  as  any  argument 
against  its  certainty.  The  interests  of  Truth  would 
indeed  be  in  a  poor  way,  and  our  conception  of 
her  character  not  very  exalted,  were  we  to  allow 
these  interests  to  suffer  from  our  inability  to  keep 
our  faculties,  at  all  times,  upon  a  level  with  her 
astonishing  revelations.  To  make  truth  contingent 
on  the  ordinary  susceptibilities  of  man,  would  be  to 
reduce  her  to  a  most  deplorable  dependency.  To 
be  suspicious  of  Aer,  because  our  minds  are  not,  at 
all  times,  or  often,  equal  "  to  the  height  of  her 
great  argument,'^  is  no  unfrequent  practice ;  but  it 
is  carrying  scepticism  a  little  too  far.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  many  philosophers,  and  more  people  than 
they,  have  actually  regarded  truth  as  untrue,  be- 
cause man's  faculties  are  incapable  of  grasping  her 
deepest  disclosures,  except  at  rare  intervals,  and 
when  on  their  widest  stretch.  But  why  can  we 
not  be  satisfied  in  metaphysics,  as  we  are  in  every 
other  science,  with  knowing  the  demonstrated  con- 
clusions without  thinking  it  necessary,  at  every 
moment,  to  realise  them,  as  it  is  called?  In  philo- 
sophy alone,  people  are  very  prone  to  set  down 
their  own  incompetency  to  realise  the  truth,  to 
bring  it  home  to  their  homely  convictions,  as,  in  a 
manner,  fatal  to  her  cause.  But  this  incompetency 
is  a  mere  accident,  it  is  entitled  to  no  consideration ; 
and  it  is  not  held,  by  these  very  people,  to  prejudice 
the  truth  in  any  other  science.   Why  should  it,  then, 
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in  metaphysics?  People  pay  a  very  poor  compli- 
ment, not  only  to  the  truth,  but  also  to  the  higher 
reason  with  which  they  have  been  endowed,  when 
they  suppose  that  the  latter  is  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  their  own  vulgar  opinions,  that  it  is  at  all 
affected  by  the  cavils  of  their  own  ordinary  judg- 
ment, or  that  it  can  be  turned  out  of  its  inflexible 
orbit  by  any  collision  with  those  earth-bom  and 
evanescent  meteors  of  their  own  customary  thinking, 
which  are  perpetually  crossing  and  obscuring,  but 
certainly  never  deflecting,  its  colossal  transit  through 
the  skies. 

§  65.  The  following  is  a  case  in  point.  The  earth 
and  ''  all  that  it  inherit "  are  whirling  through  space  continuation 
with  a  velocity  which  it  requires  rather  large  num-  m«ria* 
bers  to  compute.  We  know  that  to  be  a  fact ;  but 
we  cannot  ^Z  it; — indeed,  we  feel  the  very  con- 
trary. In  spite  of  science,  we  believe  ourselves,  at 
least  when  we  are  lying  still,  to  be  imperturbably 
at  rest ;  and  this  conviction  is  equally  shared  in  by 
the  profoundest  astronomer  reclining  on  his  couch  of 
down,  and  by  the  most  unscientific  peasant  stretched 
upon  his  pallet  of  straw.  An  astronomer  is  not 
always  an  astronomer.  When  he  comes  down  from 
his  observatory,  he  leaves  his  computations  and  his 
demonstrations  behind  him.  He  has  done  with 
them  for,  at  least,  a  while.  He  thinks,  and  feels, 
and  speaks  just  like  other  people;   he  takes  the 
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same  view  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  that  ordi- 
nary mortals  do.  His  hat  is  bigger  than  the  sun. 
So  of  the  metaphysician.  He  is  not  always  a  meta- 
physician. In  common  life,  he  can  think,  and  feel, 
and  speak,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  just  like  his  neigh- 
bours. He  can  look  at  things  just  as  they  look  at 
them,  otherwise  they  would  have  excellent  reasons 
for  regarding  (as  they  are  too  apt  to  do  without  any 
such  good  provocation)  his  very  name  as  an  abomi- 
nation. It  is  enough  for  him  to  know  that  there  is 
a  higher  region  of  thought  and  of  truth  into  which 
he  can  ascend  at  will,  with  those  who  choose  to  go 
along  with  him,  though  neither  he  nor  they  need  be 
constantly  resident  therein.  Is  a  poet  always  a 
poet?  No.  Down  both  poet  and  astronomer,  and 
down,  too,  philosopher  must  come — down  from  their 
aerial  altitudes — their  proper  regions — and  out  of 
these  regions  they  must  consent  to  pass  the  greater 
portion  of  their  time.  But  when  the  philosopher  is 
a  philosopher ;  when  he  has  put  on,  like  Prospero, 
his  ''  garment ;  **  when  he  has  ascended  to  his  watch- 
tower  in  the  skies,  and  when  he  gives  out  the  result, 
let  him  play  the  philosopher  to  some  purpose,  and 
let  him  not  be  a  babbler  in  the  land.  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  real  revolutions  of  the  celestial 
spheres  differ  widely  from  their  apparent  courses; 
and  that  the  same  great  law  does  not  rule,  and  may 
not  be  found  out,  in  the  movements  of  human 
thought — ^that  mightier  than  planetary  scheme  ? 
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§  66.  It  may  now  be  proper,  although  it  is  bj  no 
means  pleasant,  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  the  lumwk  ob- 
tone  in  which  this  work  may  appear  to  be  conceived  JfUj^JJ^ 
and  executed.  It  may  seem  to  adopt  a  somewhat  *S^J^ 
presumptuous  line  of  exposition  in  undertaking  to 
lay  down  the  laws,  not  only  of  our  thinking  and 
knowing,  but  of  all  possible  thinking  and  know- 
ing. This  charge  is  answered  simply  by  the  remark 
that  it  would  be  still  more  presumptuous  to  exclude 
any  possible  thinking,  any  possible  knowing,  any 
possible  intelligence,  from  the  operation  of  these 
laws — for  the  laws  here  referred  to  are  necessary 
truths — ^their  opposites  involve  contradictions,  and, 
therefore,  the  supposition  that  any  intelligence  can 
be  exempt  from  them  is  simply  nonsense :  and,  in  so 
far,  as  senselessness  is  a  sin,  this  supposition  is  sin- 
ful. It  supposes  that  Season  can  be  Unreason, 
that  wisdom  can  be  madness,  that  sense  can  be  non- 
sense, that  cosmos  can  be  chaos.  This  system  escapes 
that  sin.  It  is,  therefore,  less  presumptuous,  and 
more  becoming  in  its  moral  spirit  than  those  hypo- 
critical inquiries  which,  by  way  of  exalting  the 
highest  of  all  reason,  hold  that  this  may,  in  certain 
cases,  be  emancipated  from  its  own  necessary  laws, 
and  that  these  laws  should  be  laid  down  as  binding, 
not  universally,  but  only  on  human  intelligence. 
This  restriction  is  wicked  as  well  as  weak. 

§  67.  But  is  it  altogether  essential,  the  reader  may 
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ask,  to  the  purposes  of  this  system,  that  the  neces- 
Theindis-  sarj  laws  should  be  laid  down  thus  extensively? 
tension  of  the  Ig  it  uot  Sufficient  to  fix  them  as  absolutely  authori- 


j^JJ^"''  tative  over  human  intelligence  only?  Because,  if 
this  were  sufficient,  it  might  be  as  well  not  to  carry 
them  out  over  all  knowledge,  or  to  insist  upon  their 
being  valid  for  reason  universally.  But,  good 
reader,  this  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable (this  must  be  confessed  in  the  plainest 
terms) — it  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  salva- 
tion of  our  argument,  from  beginning  to  end,  that 
these  necessary  laws  should  be  fixed  as  authorita- 
tive, not  over  human  reason  only,  but  as  binding  on 
all  possible  intelligence.  It  is  not  possible,  there- 
fore, for  the  system  to  adopt  any  such  suggestion  as 
that  here  thrown  out.  And  if  the  reader  has  any 
further  misgivings  as  to  the  propriety  of  our  course, 
we  would  recommend  him  to  consider  whether  he 
does  not  hold  that  all  reason  is  bound  by  the  law  of 
contradiction  as  expounded  in  §  28,  Of  course,  if 
we  may  assign  to  intelligence  universally  any  one 
necessary  condition  of  thought  and  knowledge,  the 
whole  question  is  at  an  end,  and  must  be  held  to  be 
decided  in  favour  of  the  views  of  this  system.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  system  does  not  assume,  at 
the  outset,  that  there  is  any  intelligence  except  the 
human.  Such  an  assumption  is  not  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  get  under  weigh,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  altogether  irrelevant.     But  it  maintains  that^  if 
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there  be  any  other  intelligence  (either  actual  or  pos- 
sible) besides  man's,  that  intelligence  must  conform 
to  the  necessary  laws,  these  being  the  essential  con- 
ditions and  constituents  of  all  intellect  and  of  all 
thought. 

§  68.  As  a  further  objection  to  this  system,  it  may 
perhaps  be  urged  that  the  system  is  guilty  of  the  ao  objection 
inconsistency  of  representing  man  as  capable  of  con-  on  ow  vm 
ceiving  what  he  cannot  conceive.  It  is  guilty  of  Jjjg^^ 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  system  only  represents 
man  as  capable  of  conceiving,  that  many  things 
which  are  inconceivable  by  him  are,  or,  at  any  rate, 
may  be  conceived  by  other  and  higher  intelligences 
(if  such  there  be,  for  this  is  not  assumed),  and  that 
therefore  these  things  are  not  to  be  laid  down  as 
absolutdy  or  in  themselves  inconceivable.  Though 
they  are  inconceivable  by  usy  they  are  still  to  be 
placed  under  the  category  of  the  conceivable, — a 
category  or  general  head  which,  according  to  this 
system,  has  two  subdivisions ;  to  wit,  Jirst^  the  con- 
ceivable by  us,  and  secondly^  the  conceivable  by 
some  other  intelligence  (actual  or  possible),  though 
not  conceivable  by  us.  This  latter  head  compre- 
hends what  we  can  conceive  to  be  conceivable, 
though  we  cannot  directly  conceive  it.  Thus  the 
category  of  the  conceivable  is  one^  though  it  has 
two  subdivisions.  Over  against  this  category,  and 
clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  stands  the  cate- 
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gory  of  the  absolutely,  and,  in  itself,  inconceivable 
— ^this  throughout  its  whole  extent  is  convertible 
with  the  contradictory,  the  absurd. 

§  69.  To  retort  this  charge  of  inconsistency,  it  may 
o^Jj^onre-  here  be  remarked,  that  the  ordinary  philosophical 
phUMophm  distinction  of  the  conceivable  and  the  inconceivable 
Se'Xiiv-  is  a  distinction  which  sets  every  rule  of  logical  divi- 
inooDoeiv-  sion  at  defiance,  and  that  it  is  one  which,  for  long, 
has  overridden  speculation  with  a  most  calamitous 
oppression.  The  distinction  is  this :  Things  (using 
that  word  in  a  very  general  sense)  are  divided  by 
philosophers  into  things  conceivable  by  us  on  the 
one  hand  (these  are  placed  under  a  distinct  head  or 
category  by  themselves,  as  the  only  properly  con- 
ceivable), and,  on  the  other  hand,  into  things,  still 
conceivable,  though  not  conceivable  by  us — and 
these  are  laid  down  under  a  separate  head  as  the 
properly  inconceivable,  the  inconceivable  without 
any  qualification.  Now,  observe  what  follows  from 
this :  the  inconceivable,  as  here  laid  down,  is  thus 
slumped  together  in  the  same  general  category  with 
the  absolutely  inconceivable;  the  inconceivable  by  ttSj 
is  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  inconceiv- 
able in  itaelf-^that  is,  with  the  contradictory  and 
nonsensical.  Surely  the  inconceivable  by  us,  but 
still  conceivable  by  others,  has  a  much  closer  affinity 
to  the  conceivable  by  us  than  it  has  to  the  absolutely 
contradictory;  yet  our  philosophers  have  not  thought 
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SO.  Hence  thej  have  laid  down  a  distinctlbn,  which 
is  no  distinction,  but  a  confusion,  a  blundering  dogma 
idiich  has  been  most  injurious — which  has,  indeed, 
been  nothing  less  than  ruinous  for  a  time  to  the 
cause  of  genuine  speculation. 

§  70.  Suppose  that  a  natural  philosopher,  dealing 
with  the  ponderable  and  the  imponderable  (if  there  Thiiconfo- 
be  such  a  thing),  were  to  divide  the  ponderable  into  ^^^ 
the  liftable  by  lua  on  the  one  hand  (calliug  this  only 
the  properly  ponderable),  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
into  the  still  liftable,  though  not  by  us ;  and  suppose 
he  were  to  call  the  latter  the  unliftable,  the  impon- 
derable without  any  qualification ; — in  that  case  Ben 
Lomond  would  be  set  down  among  the  imponder- 
ables, for  it  is  certainly  not  liftable  by  us ;  it  would 
be  classed  along  with  things  which  are  absolutely  and 
in  themselves  imponderable — ^if  any  such  things  there 
be.  And  there  are  such  things,  though  perhaps  na- 
tural philosophy  takes  no  account  of  them.  The  days 
of  the  week  are  imponderable ;  and  therefore  Ben 
Lomond,  according  to  this  division,  would  have  no 
more  weight  than  those  abstractions  which  we  call 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  This  is  precisely  the  distinc- 
tion which  philosophers  have  generally  taken  between 
Uie  conceivable  and  the  inconceivable.  Where  would 
natural  science  have  been  had  it  indulged  generally 
in  divisions  of  this  description  ?  It  would  have  been 
where  metaphysical  philosophy  is  now. 
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§  71-  The  confusion  here  pointed  out  and  illus- 
Au  other  fjra-  tratod,  has  led  all  philosophers  to  make  fame  of  the 
SJS*crf  ****  laws  of  thought  Confounding  the  simply  incon- 
thoagfat  ceivable  by  us  with  the  absolutely  inconceivable, 
they  tell  us  that  many  things  which  are  absolutely 
inconceivable  we  must  nevertheless  conceive  to  exist 
— ^that  is  to  say,  we  must  think  what  the  laws  of 
thinking  (according  to  the  showing  of  these  philo- 
sophers) prevent  us  from  thinking.  We  are  called 
upon  to  think  a  thing  to  existj  which,  in  the  same 
breath,  they  tell  us  we  cannot  think  at  alL  In 
a  word,  they  tell  us  that  we  can  think  what  they 
tell  us  we  cannot  think;  and  what  is  that  but 
making  game  of  the  laws  of  thought,  and  turning 
the  whole  code  into  ridicule  ?  For  example,  the  law 
is  laid  down  broadly  that  we  cannot  think  any- 
thing out  of  relation  to  ourselves ;  but  before  the 
sound  of  these  words  has  died  away,  we  are  told 
that  we  must  and  do  think  things  out  of  relation  to 
ourselves.  Surely  there  is  something  very  wrong 
in  that  statement.  Either  the  law  which  it  lays  down 
is  not  the  law,  or,  if  the  law,  it  must  be  so  bind- 
ing that  we  cannot  think  things  otherwise  than  as  it 
prescribes.  But  philosophers  do  not  like  to  be  held 
too  tightly  to  their  own  terms ;  they  do  not  always 
relish  being  taken  at  their  own  word.  They  are 
very  fond  of  playing  fast  and  loose  with  their  own 
statements. 
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§  72.  Peiliaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  con- 
fbsion  or  inconsbtency  here  pointed  out  admits  of  Tbtineon. 
extrication.  It  adnutB  of  none — at  least  of  none  £^^^ 
which  is  at  all  satisfactory.  The  philosopher  may 
say  that,  by  the  ^  absolutely  inconceivable/'  he 
means  merely  the  inconceivable  hkf  t£0.  If  so,  then 
his  statement  just  amounts  to  this,  that  we  may 
raUonally  suppose  many  Uilngs  to  exist  which  are 
simply  inconceivable  by  us,  but  still  conceivable  by 
other  intelligences,  actual  or  possibla  But  in 
making  that  statement,  why  should  he  confound 
thought  and  language  by  breaking  down,  or  at 
any  rate  by  not  keeping  up,  so  palpable  and 
important  a  distinction  as  that  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  amply  inconceivable  by  us,  and  the 
absolutely  inconceivable  in  itself?  The  former  falls 
properly  under  the  category  of  the  conceivable; 
because  if  a  thing  is  conceivable  oX  aUy  if  we  can 
conceive  it  as  conceivable  by  any  possible  intelli- 
gence, that  consideration  is  sufficient  to  place  it  in 
this  category:  die  latter  constitutes  the  category 
of  the  properly  inconceivable,  and  is,  as  has  been 
said,  convertible  with  the  contradictory. 

§  73.  Again,  when  the  absurdity  of  saying  that 
"  we  ought  to  think  something  to  exist  which  we  iMriaiw 
cannot  think  at  all,''  is  pointed  out,  the  philosopher's  i^^nij"  tore 
defence  is  sometimes  this:  When  hard  pressed,  he !? ^.?^ ' 
says  that  by  ^^  think,"  in  the  ktter  clause,  he  means 
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"  imagine/' — pictuTe  to  the  fobTicy.  This  admission 
brings  to  light  a  new  feature  in  his  case.  We 
thought  that  he  had  been  treating  us  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  laws  of  thought ;  but  no,  he  is  treating  us, 
it  seems,  only  to  an  exposition  of  the  laws  of  vmagV' 
Tuition,  Had  this  been  explained  at  the  outset,  no 
possible  mistake  could  have  arisen,  and  the  truth  of 
all  that  was  advanced  would  have  been  readily 
admitted.  But  it  is  not  explained,  either  at  the 
outset  or  in  the  sequel.  From  first  the  psychologist 
gives  out  that  he  is  laying  down  the  laws,  not  of 
imagination,  but  of  intellect — ^not  of  fancying,  but  of' 
thinking :  and  therefore  his  table  is  either  contradic- 
tory (§  71),  or  it  is  confused  (§  72),  or  it  places 
before  us  something  different  from  what  it  professes 
to  place  before  us,  and  something  which  we  do  not 
want  (§  73).  These  remarks  apply  not  to  any  one 
psychologist,  but  to  all — ^indeed,  rather  to  the  whole 
system  than  to  its  expounders.  Who  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  confounding  the  conceivable  and  the 
inconceivable,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say. 

§  74.  The  system  contained  in  these  Institutes 
Thiiqrrtem   does  uot  make  fiTsnio  of  the  laws  of  thou&:ht.    It 

*o«no*  1.1,. 

™^^«   means  what  it  says,  and  it  stands  to  what  it  says. 

or  thought  -^jjji^  jt  declares  we  cannot  think,  it  declares  we  can 
not  think.  It  does  not  make  the  tail  of  an  affirmation 
eat  in  its  own  head,  as  all  our  popular  psychology 
does.    It  lays  down  the  laws  of  thought,  not  as  laws 
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which  exist  only  to  be  broken,  but  as  laws  which 
exist  only  to  be  binding.  It  teaches  that  man 
thinks  and  can  think  only  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  intelligence,  and  not,  as  all  psychology 
teaches,  that  man  thinks  and  can  think  in  opposition 
to  these  laws.  It  intends  to  be  taken  literally  at  its 
word. 

§  75.  All  other  systems  controvert  each  other 
largely,  and  at  many  points.     This  system  is  incon-  J^*^^"^*^ 
trovertible,  it  is  conceived,  in  every  point;  but,  at^ 
the   very   utmost,  it  is  controvertible   only  in  its 
starting-point,    its    fimdamental    position.      This, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  no  little  gain  to  philosophy, 
to  concentrate  all  possible  controversy  upon  a  single 
point — to  gather  into  one  focus  all  the  diverging 
lances  of  the  foe,  and  direct  them  on  a  single  topic. 
The  system,  as  has  been  remarked,  holds  this  point, 
no  less  than  all  the  others,  to  be  indisputable ;  but 
should  this  be  doubted,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
it  is  the  ordy  disputable  point.    Hence  the  system 
humbly  piques  Itself  on  having  abridged  the  grounds 
of  philosophical   controversy — on  having,   if   not 
abolished,  at  any  rate  reduced  them  to  their  nar- 
rowest possible  limits. 

§  76.  This  introduction  may  be  appropriately  ter- 
minated by  an  explanation  of  the  means  by  which 
these   lastitntes  have  succeeded  in  getting  to  the 
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beginning,  or  absolute  starting-point,  of  philosophy 
condiuion  — for  the  beginning  will  be  itself  better  under- 
tion  explain,  stood  if  the  reader  has  been  broueht  to  under- 

ing  how  the  ^  ° 

"^^f' . ,   stand  how  it  has  been  reached.     Indeed,  unless  he 

point  of  phi-  ' 

^2^1^^  understands  this,  the  starting-point  will  probably 
**  appear  to  him  to  be  arbitrary;  he  will  still  be 
possessed  with  a  suspicion  that  some  other  starting- 
point  was  possible.  But  so  soon  as  he  sees  how 
this  starting-point  is  attained,  that  suspicion  will 
disappear :  he  will  see  that  no  other  beginning  is 
possible. 

§  77.  The  epistemology,  as  has  been  said,  is  the 
How  th«  proximate  section  of  our  science :  that  is,  it  is  the 
point  it'  first  which  has  to  be  entered  on,  and  got  through. 
The  comprehensive  question,  coextensive  with  this 
whole  division,  is, — What  is  knowledge  ? — what  is 
knowing  and  the  known  ?  But  this,  in  its  present 
shape,  is  a  most  elusory,  unmanageable,  and  indeed 
incomprehensible  problem.  We  cannot  lay  hold  of 
it  It  seems  to  have  no  handle.  It  presents  no 
prominence,  big  or  little.  Where  is  the  right  end 
of  this  ball  of  string  ?  Is  it  a  ball  of  string,  or  is 
it  a  ball  of  stone  ?  Because,  if  it  be  a  ball  of  stone, 
it  will  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  try  to  unwind  it 
No  man's  fingers  can  untwist  a  cannon-ball.  It  is, 
however,  a  ball  of  string,  only  the  difficulty  is  to 
find  its  outermost  end;  and,  until  this  be  found, 
the  attempt  to  wind  it  off  is  of  course  hopeless. 
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At  any  rate,  let  us  take  especial  care  (a  caution 
which,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  has  been  far  too 
little  heeded)  not  to  wind  on  another  ball  over  this 
one.  But  to  speak  less  figuratively ; — although  we 
have  found  out  that  the  epistemology  is  the  proxi- 
mate division  of  philosophy,  we  have  still  to  dis- 
cover what  the  proximate  question  is  in  the  vague, 
confused,  and  comprehensive  problem  which  occu- 
pies this  section.  The  difficulty  is  not  merely  to  break 
it  down,  but  to  find  the  fundamental  question,  the  one 
and  true  and  only  beginning,  among  its  fragments. 

§  78.  The  Platonic  Socrates  is  gravelled  by  this 
same  difficulty  in  ^^  the  Thesetetus"  of  Plato.  Al-  piato^in 
though  Socrates  sees  the  difficulty  very  clearly,  he  ^^  to  reuh 
does  not  see  the  solution, — or  at  any  rate  he  keeps  p^^ 
it  to  himself.  ^^  What  is  knowledge  ?"  he  asks  The- 
stetus.  ^^  Knowledge,"  answers  Theietetus,  ^^  con- 
sists of  geometry  and  such  other  matters  as  we  have 
been  now  talking  about."  The  reply  of  Socrates  is 
very  happy  and  highly  characteristic,  though  not 
very  instructive.  "  You  have  answered,"  says  he, 
<^most  generously — indeed,  most  munificently; — I 
may  say,  quite  like  a  prince.  Being  asked  for  a 
single  thing,  you  have  given  me  I  know  not  how 
many  things;  and  that,  Thesetetus,  is  what  I  call 
acting  nobly  towards  an  old  ignoramua  like  me.'' 
This  banter  throws  Thesetetus  somewhat  aback; 
upon  which  Socrates  proceeds  to  explain  himself. 

s 
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**  Tou  have  rather  miBaed,"  says  he,  "  the  point  of 
my  question.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  tkinffs  there  is 
a  knowledge  off — but  what  knowledge  titoe^is/'  This 
explanation,  although  it  lays  the  finger  on  the  right 
point,  does  not  mend  matters  much ;  for  when  the 
two  fiiends  proceed  to  discuss  this  question,  keeping 
as  near  to  it  as  they  can,  which  is  not  very  near, 
the  question  is  very  soon  lost  sight  of,  like  a  river 
running  underground,  to  make  its  appearance  in 
occasional  glimpses  at  the  surface  in  some  of  the 
otiier  dialogues.  Plato  did  not  get,  or  at  any  rate 
did  not  show  that  he  had  got  to  the  beginning,  the 
starting-point  of  philosophy. 

§  79.  We  must  try,  therefore,  what  we  can  make 
Search  for  of  this  questiou  (What  is  knowledge?)  for  ourselves, 
point.  It  constitutes,  as  has  been  said,  the  general  problem 
of  the  first  section  of  our  science.  Why,  then,  can 
we  not  make  it  the  immediate  object  of  our  inquiry  ? 
The  reader  may  suppose  that  although  it  might  be 
more  convenient  to  begin  with  a  simpler  question, 
if  one  could  be  obtained,  still,  in  the  absence  of  this, 
it  might  answer  well  enough  to  take  in  hand  the 
question  we  have  got.  But  if  that  could  be  done, 
philosophy  would  be  a  mere  arbitrary  science, — a 
system  contingent  for  its  commencement  not  on  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  but  on  the  choice  or  conve- 
nience of  the  philosopher.  And  this  circumstance 
would  be  altogether  destructive  of  the  truth  and 
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exoeUenoe  of  philosophy.  It  would  vitiate  the  cha- 
racter,— it  would  take  away  the  value, — it  would 
let  out  the  soul  of  her  ingtructiouB.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  mainly  on  account  of  the  complication  of 
this  question  that  it  has  to  be  set  aside, — ^nor  is  it 
mainly  on  account  of  any  expected  simplicity  in  the 
new  question,  that  we  are  anxious  to  search  it  out, 
and  bring  it  forward*  No  doubt  the  one  question 
is  the  more  complex,  and  the  other  will  be  found  the 
more  simple ;  but  that  is  a.  secondary  consideration, 
and  one  whidi  does  not  necessarily  compel  us  to 
put  aside  the  original  question,  and  go  in  search  of 
a  new  one.  But  unless  we  are  compelled  to  this 
by  neceseity^  and  not  by  choice  or  convenience,  our 
course  would  be  optional  and  arbitrary ;  and  this  it 
must  not  be,  if  our  philosophy  is  to  be  given  out,  or 
is  to  be  accepted,  as  true.  No  man  is  entitled,  in 
philosophy,  to  say  that  a  thing  is  true,  if  he  can  po8*> 
sibly  help  thinking  it  to  be  true.  No  man  is  entitled, 
in  philosophy,  to  take  any  one  step,  if  he  could  pos* 
sibly  have  taken  any  other. 

§  80.  Why,  then,  can  we  not  take  up  and  discuss 
at  once  the  question — What  is  knowledge?    ForwhytiM 
this  very  sufficient  reason,  that  it  is  not  intellieible.  Wt^b^ 
N.  i«.H«.  «.  «.^  »,  b..  *.  «„  ,^^i. 
meaning  to  the  question  as  it  stands.     It  is  ambi-  ^^^ 
guous :  it  has  more  meanings  than  one ;  and  there* 
fore  it  cannot  be  understood  in  its  present  form.  We 
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are,  therefore, /orcec2  to  turn  away  from  it;  because 
no  man  can  deal  with  what  cannot  be  understood. 
Thus  our  relinquishment  of  the  question  is  not  op- 
tional, but  necessitated ;  it  is  not  chosen,  but  com* 
pulsory :  and  thus,  too,  our  selection  of  a  new  ques* 
lion,  as  our  starting-point,  is  not  simply  convenient; 
it  is  constraining :  it  is  not  eligible,  but  inevitable. 
So  far,  therefore,  our  procedure  is  not  arbitrary,  but 
compelled — as  it  always  must  be,  if  any  good  is  to 
come  of  our  speculations. 

§  81.  The  question,  however,  which  we  are  seek- 
ThtoquMtkm  inff,  must  Still  havc  some  reference  to  the  question — 
tion«?"**'  What  is  knowledge  ?  because  this,  in  its  obscurity, 
is  the  capital  problem  of  our  first  section.  The 
new  question  must  be  this  question  in  a  clear, 
presentable,  and  intelligible  form.  Now,  when 
-well  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  the  question, 
What  is  knowledge?  must  mean  one  of  two 
^ings.  It  must  mean  either,  first^  What  is  know- 
ledge in  so  far  as  its. kinds  differ f  In  plainer 
words — What  different  kinds  of  knowledge  are 
there  ?  Or  it  must  mean,  secondly^  What  is  know- 
ledge in  so  far  as  its  various  kinds  agree  f  In 
plainer  words — What  is  the  one  invariable  feature, 
quality,  or  constituent,  common  to  all  our  cognitions, 
however  diverse  and  multifarious  these,  in  other 
respects,  may  be? 
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§  82.  The  unintelligible  qaesdon,  What  is  know- 
ledge? haying  been  resolved  into  the  two  intelli- wiikh<if 
giUe  questionB,  Jbvij  What  different  kinds  ^^^"'^iz. 
knowledge  are  there  ?  and,  aecandfyj  What  identi-  ^ 
cal  point  b  there  in  all  the  kinds  of  knowledge  ? — 
we  have  to  consider  which  of  these  questions  is  aur 
question — which  of  them  is  the  truly  proximate 
question  of  the  epistemologj.  The  one  or  the 
other  of  them  must  be  this ;  for  the  question,  What 
is  knowledge  ?  is  not  susceptible  of  being  analysed 
into  any  other  alternatives  than  these  two*  Whidi 
of  them,  then,  is  our  question?  The»tetus,  it  will 
have  been  observed  (§  78),  was  of  opinion,  rather 
unguardedly,  that  the  first  was  the  question  of 
philosophy.  Socrates  very  speedily  undeceived 
him ;  for  surely  no  philosophy  is  required  to  teach 
us  that  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge  are  the 
mathematical,  the  historical,  the  {grammatical,  and 
so  forth.  The  other  alternative,  therefore  (although 
Socrates  here  gives  us  no  light),  must  be  the  ques- 
tion of  phUosophy,  and  it  is  so.  It  is  the  founda- 
tion-question—  the  beg^ning,  with  no  anterior 
beginning ;  and  its  answer  is  the  absolute  starting- 
point  of  metaphysics,  or  speculative  science. 

§  83.  An  anterior  question  may  indeed  be  raised — 
Is  there  any  identical  quality,  any  common  centre, 
any  essential  rallying-point  in  all  our  cognitions? 
But  that  question  can  be  determined  only  by  the 
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result  of  the  research.*  If  there  is  no  such  point, 
ThatphDoM.  or  If  no  sach  point  can  be  found,  no  philosoj^j  is 
starting.  possible;  but  if  such  a  common  point  or  quality 
S^^uto*  ^^^^  ^  found,  and  is  found,  then  plulosophj  can 
MJ^°£t  exist,  and  can  go  forth  tracing  out  the  consequences 
^^  *   which  flow  from  the  answer  she  has  given.    That 

there  is  such  a  point,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  such 

a  point  has  heen  founoL 

§  84.  The  common  point,  or  quality,  or  feature 

Starting,      in  all  our  knowledge  must  be  such  an  element 

state  tht      as  is  necessary  or  essential  to  the  constitution  of 

ibMrira**    ^^^T  <^tum  of  cognition.     In  other  words,  it  must 

SlfiSSra™'  ^  *^^^  *^  element  that,  if  taken  away,  the  whole 

e^buS^ito   datum  is,  of  necessity,  extinguished,  and  its  restorar 

tion  rendered  absolutely  impossible  until  the  missing 

element  is  restored.    The  element  which  we  must 

find  as  a  reply  to  the  first  question  of  philosophy 

must  be  of  this  character,  otherwise  it  would  not 

answer  the  purposes  of  a  strictly-reasoned  scheme :  it 

would  not  be  the  one  point  present  in  every  cognition. 

*  Perhups  this  question  ought  to  have  been  discuased  in  the  In- 
troduction as  one  of  the  preliminaiy  articles  of  the  science.  Its 
settlement,  showing  that  there  it  such  a  point  or  element,  should, 
in  strict  order,  precede  the  proposition  which  declares  %phat  that 
element  is.  But  such  adTantagee  in  the  way  of  clearness  and  in- 
telligibility are  gained  by  keeping  the  starting-point  (Proposition 
I.)  just  ss  it  is, — for,  after  all,  it  is  the  true  commencement ;  and 
so  much  discussion  arises  under  the  question  referred  to,  that  it 
has  been  thought  better  to  introduce  it,  at  a  later  stage,  into  the 
body  of  the  work.    It  forms  the  thesis  of  Proposition  VI. 
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Experienoe  maj  confinn  the  trath  of  the  answer ; 
but  Reason  alone  can  establish  it  effectually. 

§  85.  To  re-state,  then,  the  fundamental  or  prox- 
imate question  of  philosophy,  it  is  this — What  isR«.ite«6. 

.         .      .  •  .  •  •  "»«>•  ot  the 

the  one  feature  which  is  identical,  invariable,  andflntorpraxi. 

'  '  mate  quM- 

essential  in  all  the  varieties  of  our  knowledge  ?J[JJJ^J[p"*^ 
What  is  the  standard  factor  which  never  varies 
while  all  else  varies?    What  is  the  ens  unum  in 
anrnHna  notMia  f 

§  86.  That  is  the  first  question  of  philosophy — 
the  only  first  question  which  it  can  have  :   and  its  itaMtweru 


answer  is  the  absolute  starting-point  of  metaphysics,  ^^j^^ 

lomit  till 
Jlrii  pro 
Uomofttmt 


That  answer  is  given  in  the  first  proposition  ^^V^^- 
of    these  InstituteS|  which    proposition  it  consti-  insututetT 
tutes. 


SECTION  I. 


THE  EH8TEM0L0GT,  OB  IHEOBI  OF  OOWIKG. 


PROPOSITION  I. 

THE  FBIHABT  UW  OB  CONDITION  OF  ALL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Along  with  whatever  any  intelligence  knows, 
it  must,  as  the  ground  or  condition  of  its 
knowledge,  have  some  cognisance  of  itself. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Self  or  the  "  me"  is  the  common  centre,  the 
continuallj  known  rallying^point,  in  which  all  our  Prop.  Laa- 
cognitions  meet  and  agree.    It  is  the  en$  unum^  et  ^^^J?^*^" 
iemper  cognitwn^  in  omnibua  notitiis.    Its  apprehen-  ^^' 
Mon  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  oar,  and  of  all, 
knowledge.    And  thus  Proposition  I.  forms  an  ex** 
plicit  answer  to  the  question  laid  down  in  the  Litro- 
duction  (§  85)  as  the  first  question  of  philosophy : 
What  is  the  one  feature  present  in  all  our  know- 
ledge,— ^the  common  point  in  which  all  our  cogni- 
tions unite  and  agree, — ^the  element  in  which  thej 
are  identical?    The  ego  is  this  feature,  point,  or 
element:  it  is  the  common  centre  which  is  at  all 
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PROP,    times  known,  and  in  which  all  our  cognitions,  how- 


ever  diverse  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  are 

known  as  uniting  and  agreeing;  and  besides  the 
ego^  or  oneself,  there  is  no  other  identical  quality  in 
our  cognitions — as  any  one  may  convince  himself 
upon  reflection.  He  will  find  that  he  cannot  lay  his 
finger  upon  anything  except  himself^  and  say — ^This 
article  of  cognition  I  must  know  along  with  what- 
ever I  know. 

2.  The  apprehension  of  oneself  by  oneself  is  the 
itnprBMs  most  general  and  essential  circumstance  on  which 

the  moftt  ge- 

""^tilS^Ui  l^^owledge  depends,  because,  unless  this  law  be  com- 
tedSJi.*^'*^''"  plied  with,  no  intellectual  apprehension  of  any  kind 
is  possible ;  and  wherever  it  is  complied  with,  some 
kind  of  knowledge  is  necessary.  Each  of  the  sub- 
sequent propositions  (with  the  exception  of  the  last 
of  the  epistemology)  gives  expression  to  a  necessary 
law  of  knowledge;  but  this  first  proposition  lays 
down  the  fundamental  necessity  to  which  all  intelli- 
gence'is  subject  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It 
states  the  primary  canon  in  the  code  of  reason  from 
which  all  the  other  necessary  laws  are  derivations. 

3.  The  condition  of  knowledge  here  set  forth  is 
not  an  operation  which  is  performed  once  for  all, 
and  then  dispensed  with,  while  we  proceed  to  the 
cognition  of  other  things.  Neither  is  it  an  operation 
which  is  ever  entirely  intermitted,  even  when  our 
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attention  appears  to  be  exdasivelj  occupied  with    prop. 


matters  quite  distinct  from  ourselves.    The  know- 

ledge  of  self  is  the  running  accompaniment  to  all  that  teif-con. 

our  knowledge.    It  is  through  and  along  with  this  neTventiniy 


knowledge  that  all  our  other  knowledge  is  taken  in.  "^^  ^ 


mind  knowi 
anjUuog. 


4.  An  objection  may  be  raised  to  this  proposition 


on  the  ground  that  it  \a  contradicted  bj  experience.  objwtioD 
It  may  be  said  that  when  we  are  plunged  in  the  tdoumtm 
active  pursuits  of  life,  or  engaged  in  the  contempla*  ^SSJl  ^ 
iion  of  natural  objectS|  we  frequently  pass  hours,  it 
may  be  days,  without  ever  thinking  of  ourselves. 
This  objection  seems  to  militate  against  the  truth  of 
our  first  proposition.    How  is  it  to  be  obviated  ? 

5.  If  the  proposition  maintained,  that  our  atten- 
tion was  at  all  times  clearly  and  forcibly  directed  objectknob. 
npon  ourselves,  or  that  the  me  was  constantly  apottttooM^ 
prominent  object  of  our  regard,  the  objection  would 
be  fatal  to  its  pretensions.  The  proposition  would 
be  at  once  disproved  by  im  appeal  to  experience; 
for  it  is  certain  that  during  the  greater  part  of 
our  time  we  take  but  little  heed  of  ourselves.  But 
a  man  may  take  very  little  note,  without  taking 
absolutely  no  note  of  himself.  The  proposition 
merely  asserts  that  a  man  (or  any  other  intelligence) 
is  never  altogether  incognisant,  is  never  totally  obli- 
vions, of  himself,  even  when  his  attention  is  most 
oigaged  with  other  matters.    However  far  it  may 
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PROP,    be  carried,  the  forgetfulness  of  self  is  only  partial 


— '• —  and  apparent  5  it  is  never  real  and  total.  There  is 
alwajs  a  latent  reference  of  one's  perceptions  and 
thoughts  to  oneself  as  the  person  who  experiences 
them,  which  proves  that,  however  deeply  we  may  be 
engrossed  with  the  objects  before  us,  we  are  never 
stripped  entirely  of  the  consciousness  of  ourselves. 
And  this  is  all  that  our  proposition  contends  for. 
Tliere  is  a  calm  unobtrusive  current  of  self-oon- 
sclousness  flowing  on  in  company  with  all  our  know* 
ledge,  and  during  every  moment  of  our  waking 
existence ;  and  this  self-consciousness  is  the  ground 
or  condition  of  all  our  other  consciousness.  Nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  parts  of  our  attention  may 
be  always  devoted  to  the  thing  or  business  we  have 
in  hand:  it  is  sufficient  for  our  argument  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  thousandth  part,  or  even  a  smaller 
fraction,  of  it  is  perpetually  directed  upon  our- 
selves. 

6.  But  how  is  our  apparent  self-oblivion  to  be 
onrappuwt  explained?    If  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 

inattention  .  •  «  i  •     .  » 

towifoe.     supposition  that  we  ever  drop  entirely  out  of  our 

counted  for  .  .      . 

dpto  o^fiuld.  ^^^  observation,  we  must  be  prepared  to  explain  it 
^^^^^'        on  some  other  principle.    And  so  we  are.     This 
oversight,  which  in  many  cases  is  all  but  complete, 
may  be  accounted  for  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner by  means  of  a  principle  of  our  nature  which 
^  may  be  termed  the  law  of  familiarity,  the  effect  of 
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which  law  is  well  expressed  in  the   old    adagei     prop. 

"  Familiarity  hreeds  neglect"    Whatever  we  are    

extremely  intimate  with,  we  are  very  apt  to  over* 
look ;  and  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  novelty  or 
triteness  of  any  event  are  the  degrees  of  onr  atten* 
tion  called  forth  and  exercised.  We  are  enchained 
by  the  comparatively  rare, — we  are  indifferent  to- 
wards the  comparatively  frequent.  That  which  is 
strange  rivets  onr  intellectual  gaze, — ^that  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  passes  by  almost  unheeded.  No 
influence  has  a  greater  effect  than  use  and  wont  in 
dimming  the  eye  of  attention,  and  in  blunting  tiie 
edge  of  curiosity.  This  troth  might  be  illustrated 
to  an  unlimited  extent.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
sent piurpose  to  remark,  that  each  of  us  is  more 
familiar,  and  is  therefore  fess  occupied,  with  himself 
than  he  is  with  any  otiier  object  that  can  be  brought 
under  lus  consideration.  We  are  constantiy  present 
to  ourselves, — Whence  we  scarcely  notice  ourselves. 
We  scarcely  remark  the  condition  of  our  knowledge, 
so  unremittingly  do  we  obey  it.  Indeed,  in  our 
ordinary  moods  we  seem  to  slip  entirely  out  of  our 
own  thoughts.  This  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  our  close  familiarity,  our  continual  intimacy,  our 
unbroken  acquuntance  with  ourselves.  But  we 
never  do  slip  entirely  out  of  our  own  thoughts. 
However  slender  the  threads  may  be  which  hold  a 
man  before  his  own  consciousness,  they  are  never 
completely  broken  through. 
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PROF.        7.  There  is  this  connderation,  also,  to  be  taken 


AbobytlM 


into  account,  that  the  part  of  our  knowledge  which 
Moderation  consists  of  thiuffs  of  sense  always  naturally  attracts 
^no^^t    our  attention  much  more  forcibly  than  that  part  of 
experitDoe.    j^  which  is  apprehended  by  intellect  merely.     But 
that  which  we  call  ^^I"  is  the  object  of  intellect 
alone.     Wt  are  never  objects  of  sense  to  ourselves. 
A  man  can  see  and  touch  his  body,  but  he  cannot 
see  and  touch  himself.    This  is  not  the  place  to  offer 
any  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  thinking  prin* 
ciple.    The  assertion  that  it  either  is,  or  is  not, 
immaterial,  must  at  present  be  avoided,  as  dogmatic, 
hjrpothetical,  and  premature — indeed,  as  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  purpose  and  business  of  the 
epistemology.     But  this  much  may  be  affirmed, 
that,  when  the  cognisance  of  self  is  laid  down  as 
the  condition  of  all  knowledge,  this  of  course  does 
not  mean  that  certain  objects  of  sense   (external 
things,  to  wit)   are  apprehended  through  certain 
oiker  objects  of  sense   (our  own  bodies,  namely), 
for  such  a  statement  would  be  altogether  futile.    It 
would  leave  the  question  precisely  where  it  found 
it ;  for  we  should  still  have  to  ask,  On  what  con- 
dition   are    these    other  objects   of  sense   appre-^ 
bended?     To  say  that  the  things  of  sense  are 
made  known  to  us  by  means  of  the  things  of  sense, 
does  not  advance  us  one  step  on  the  high-road  to 
truth.    The  nte,  therefore,  whether  it  be  material  or 
not — a  poii)t  on  which,  at  present,  we  offer  no 
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opinion — is  certainly  not  our  own  bodies,  in  bo  far    prop. 


as  these  are,  or  may  be  made,  objects  of  sense,*  and 
not  being  an  object  of  sensible,  bat  only  of  intel- 
lectual experience ;  and  our  attention  being  naturally 
held  captive  by  the  things  of  sense,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing  that  these  latter  should  cause  us  to  attend  but 
slightly  to  ourselves  in  our  ordinary  moods,  and  in 
the  common  transactions  of  life.  Thus  the  slight 
degree  of  notice  which  we  usually  take  of  ourselves 
is  sufficiently  explained,  without  its  being  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  oversight  is  ever 
total,  by  means  of  these  two  circumstances — the 
operation  of  the  law  of  familiarity,  and  the  fact  that 
the  ego  is  no  object  of  sensible  experience. 

8.  A  theory  of  self-consciousness,  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  advanced  in  our  first  proposition,  has  been  a  theory  or 
sometimes  advocated.    It  reduces  this  operation  to  •cioonie»at 
a  species  of  reminiscence :  it  affirms  that  we  are  first  \^  ^  ^ 
cognisant  of  various  sensible  impressions,  and  are 
not  conscious  of  ourselves  until  we  reflect  upon  them 
afierwarda.    But  this  doctrine  involves  a  contradic- 
tion ;  for  it  supposes  us  to  recollect  certain  impres- 
sions to  have  been  ours,  after  they  have    been 
experienced,  which  we  did  not  know  to  be  ours 
uA/en  they  were  experienced.    A  man  cannot  re- 
member what  never  happened.    If  the  impressions 

*  That  the  ego  cannot  be  known  to  be  material,  is  proyed  in 
its  proper  place.    (See  Proposition  VUL) 

P 
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PROP,     were  not  known  to  be  ours  at  the  time,  they  could 


not  subsequentlj  be  remembered  to  have  been  ours, 

because  their  recollection  would  imply  that  we  re- 
membered an  antecedent  connection  between  our- 
selves and  them;  which  connection,  however,  had 
no  place  in  our  former  experience,  inasmuch  as  this 
theory  declares  that  no  self  was  in  the  first  instance 
apprehended ; — therefore,  if  the  impressions  are  re- 
cognised on  reflection  to  have  been  ours,  they  must 
originally  have  been  known  to  be  ours.  In  other 
words,  we  must  have  been  conscious  of  self  at  the 
time  when  the  impressions  were  made. 

9.  Looked  at  in  itself,  or  as  an  isolated  truth,  our 
iraportenoe  first  proposition  is  of  no  importance ;  but  viewed  as 
foundauon  of  the  fouudatiou  of  the  whole  system,  and  as  the  sincrle 
•jritem.  staple  on  which  all  the  tniths  subsequently  to  be 
advanced  depend,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
on,  or  too  fully  elucidated.  Everything  hinges  on 
the  stability  which  can  be  given  to  this  proposition 
—on  the  acceptance  it  may  meet  with.  If  it  faUs, 
the  system  entirely  fails ;  if  it  stands,  the  system 
entirely  succeeds.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reader 
will  not  be  stopped  or  discouraged  by  the  apparent 
truism  which  it  involves.  He  may  think  that,  if  the 
main  truth  which  this  philosophy  has  to  tell  him  is, 
that  all  his  cognitions  and  perceptions  are  known  by 
him  to  be  his  own,  he  will  have  very  little  to  thank 
it  for.    Let  him  go  on,  and  see  what  follows.   Mean- 
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wfafle,  considering  the  great  weigbt  wUdi  this  pro-    fbop. 

position  has  to  bear,  we  maj  be  excoaed  for  bestow-    

ing  a  few  more  words  on  its  enforcement. 

10.  If  this  first  proposition  is  not  Tery  deariy 
confirmed  by  experience,  it  is  at  any  rate  not  refuted  nfc^«g;*- 
by  that  authority.  No  one,  by  any  effort  of  the 
mind,  can  CTer  apprehend  a  thing  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  himself.  A  man  cannot  wittingly  leaTO 
himself  altogether  out  of  his  account,  and  proceed 

to  the  consideration  of  the  objects  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.  On  the  contrary,  he  wiU  find  that, 
fu)lens  voUnSy  he  carries  himself  consciously  along 
with  him,  fiiint  though  the  consdousness  may  be,  in 
all  the  scenes  through  which  he  passes,  and  in  all 
the  operations  in  which  he  is  engaged.  He  will 
find  that,  when  he  is  cognisant  of  perceptions,  he  is 
always  cog^nisant  of  them  as  his.  But  this  c(^ 
nisance  is  equivalent  to  self-consciousness,  and  there- 
fore it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  our  proposition 
is  not  only  not  overthrown,  but,  moreover,  that  it  is 
corroborated  by  experience. 

11.  But  it  is  Beason  alone  which  can  give  to  this 
proposition  the  certainty  and  extennon  which  areitoiMrtcvi- 
required  to  render  it  a  sure  foundation  for  all  that  J^^Jf^^ 
is  to  follow.    Experience  can  only  establish  it  as  a  ^S£ 
limited  matter  of  fact ;  and  this  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  our  subsequent  demonstrations.    It 
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PROP,    must  be  established  as  a  necessary  truth  of  reason — 
— '- —    as  a  law  binding  on  intelligence  universally — as  a 
conception,  the  opposite  of  which  is  a  contradiction 
and  an  absurdity.     Strictly  speaking,  the  proposi- 
tion cannot  be  demonstrated,  because,  being  itself 
the  absolute  starting-point,  it  cannot  be  deduced 
from  any  antecedent  data ;  but  it  may  be  explained 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  axiom- 
atic character.      It  claims  all  the  stringency  of  a 
geometrical  axiom,  and  its  claims,  it  is  conceived, 
are  irresistible.     If  it  were  possible  for  an  intelli- 
gence to  receive  knowledge  at  any  one  time  without 
knowing  that  it  was  his  knowledge,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do  this  at  all  times.     So  that  an 
intelligent  being  might  be  endowed  with  knowledge 
without  once,  during  the  whole  term  of  his  existence, 
knowing  that  he  possessed  it.    Is  there  not  a  con- 
tradiction involved  in  that  supposition  ?    But  if  that 
supposition  be  a  contradiction,  it  is  equally  contra- 
dictory to  suppose  that  an  intelligence  can  be  con- 
scious of  his  knowledge,  at  any  single  moment, 
without  being  conscious  of  it  as  hi&     A  man  has 
knowledge,  and  is  cognisant  of  perceptions  only 
when  he  brings  them  home  to  himself.    If  he  were 
not  aware  that  they  were  his,  he  could  not  be  aware 
of  them  at  all.     Can  /  know  without  knowing  that 
it  is  /  who  know  ?    No,  truly.    But  if  a  man,  in 
knowing  anything,  must  always  know  that  he  knows 
it,  he  must  always  be  self-conscious.    And  therefore 
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reason  estaUiahes  our  first  jwoposition  asa  Deoeaaaiy 
troth — ^as  an  axiom,  the  denial  of  whidh  inrolTes  a 
contradiction,  or  is,  in  ^ain  words,  nonsense. 

12.  Every  met^ihTacal  truth  is  £Med  hy  an  op- 
poeite  error  whish  has  its  origin  in  ordinary  thmk- 
ing,  and  which  it  is  the  hosiness  of  specolatiGn  to 
sapphmt.  It  will  conduce,  therefore,  to  the  eloci- 
dation  of  our  first  proposition,  if,  fottowing  the  plan 
laid  down  in  the  Introduction  (§  47),  we  place  along- 
side of  it  the  connttt^proposition  whidi  it  is  designed 
to  overthrow,  firsi  oowfUer-propoMon  :  ^  To  con- 
stitute knowledge,  all  that  is  required  is  that  there 
should  be  something  to  be  known,  and  an  intelli- 
gence to  know  it,  and  that  the  two  should  be  present 
to  each  other.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  intdli- 
gence  should  be  cognisant  of  itsdf  at  the  same  time." 


13.  This  counter-proposition  gives  expression  to 
the  condition  of  knowledge,  as  laid  down  by  ordinary  it 
thinking ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  as  laid  down  by 
our  whole  popular  psychology.  To  constitute  know-  ^ 
ledge,  there  must  be  a  subject  or  mind  to  know,  and 
an  object  or  thing  to  be  known :  let  the  two,  sub- 
ject and  object  (as  they  are  firequently  called,  and  as 
we  shall  firequently  call  than),  be  brou^t  together, 
and  knowledge  is  the  result.  This  is  the  whole 
amount  both  of  the  common  opinion  and  of  the 
psychological  doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of  knowledge. 
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PROP.    The  statement  does  not  expressly  deny  that  the  sub- 


ject must  always  know  itself,  in  order  to  be  cog- 
nisant of  the  object.  It  neither  denies  nor  admits 
this  in  express  terms ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  eaqr 
to  grapple  with  the  ambiguity  which  it  involves. 
But  it  certainly  leans  more  to  the  side  of  denial 
than  to  the  side  of  affirmation.  The  ordinary 
psychological  doctrine  seems  to  be,  that  the  subject, 
or  mind,  is  at  times  cognisant  of  itself  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  object,  and  is  at  times  cognisant  of  the 
object  to  the  exclusion  of  itself,  and  again  is  at  times 
cognisant  both  of  itself  and  the  object  at  once.  Its 
general  position  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  merely  this, 
that  to  constitute  knowledge  there  must  be  an  intel- 
ligent subject,  and  something  for  this  intelligent  sub- 
ject to  know — not  that  this  intelligence  must  in  every 
act  of  knowledge  be  cognisant  of  itself.  But  this 
doctrine  is  equivalent  to  the  counter-proposition  just 
advanced,  because  it  declares  that  the  cognisance  of 
self  is  not  necessarily  the  condition  and  concomi- 
tant of  all  knowledge. 

14.  It  is,  however,  rather  from  the  conclusions 
iiitgaMnny  reached  by  our  popular  psychology,  than  from  any 
tm  ^  ^'  express  statement  it  contains,  that  we  may  gather 
S^ii^t^.  that  its  starting-point  is  our  first  counter-proposition. 
S^£^  Supposing  it  to  start  from  a  denial  of  our  first  pro- 
position, its  subsequent  conclusions  are  legitimately 
reached,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.     Supposing  it 
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17.  This  doctrine  has  been  strangely  misunder-     prop. 

stood.      Its  expositors  have  usually  thought  that    

thines  are  already  numbered  by  nature  either  asitandingu 

to  Pytfaago- 

one  or  many,  and  that  all  that  Pythagoras  taught  rnuidoetrin*. 
was  that  we  re-number  them  when  they  come  before 
ns ;  as  if  such  a  truism  as  that  could  ever  have  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  a  great  thinker ;  as  if  such  a  com- 
mon-place was  even  entitled  to  the  name  of  an 
opinion.  A  theory  which  professes  to  explain  how 
things  become  intelligible  must  surely  not  suppose 
that  they  are  intelligible  before  they  become  so. 
If  a  man  undertakes  to  explain  how  water  beoame$ 
ice,  he  must  surely  not  suppose  that  it  already  is  ice. 
He  must  date  from  some  anterior  condition  of  the 
water — ^its  fluidity,  for  instance.  Yet  the  Pytha- 
gorean theory  of  number  as  the  ground  of  all  intel- 
ligibUity,  is  usuaUy  represented  in  this  absurd  light. 
If  umber,  by  which  ^^  thing''  becomes  intelligible, 
either  as  one  or  many,  is  believed  to  be  admitted  by 
this  theoxy  to  be  cleaving  to  ''  thing "  even  in  its 
unintelligible  state.  Were  this  so,  the  thing  would 
not  be  unintelligible,  and  there  would  be  no  ex- 
planation of  the  conversion  of  the  incogitable  (the 
anoetic)  into  the  cogitable  (the  noetic),  the  very 
point  which  the  theory  professes  to  explicate. 
The  theory  may  be  imperfect ;  but  it  is  one  of 
the  profoundest  speculations  of  antiquity.  The 
modem  interpretation  has  emptied  it  of  all  signi- 
ficance. 
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PROP.         18.  The  law  laid  down  in  Proposition  I.  is  merely 

a  higher  generalisation  and  clearer  expression  of  the 

higher  gene-  Pythagorean  law  of  number.     Whatever  is  to  be 

nUtiatioii  of        ''         ^ 

***?»J  uw  ^^'^^^'^  must  be  known  as  one,  or  as  many,  or  as 
both ;  but  whatever  is  to  be  known  can  be  made 
one  only  bj  being  referred  to  one  self;  and  whatever 
is  to  be  known  can  be  made  many  only  when  each 
of  the  plurals  has  been  made  one  by  being  referred 
to  one  self;  and  whatever  is  to  be  known  can  be 
made  both  one  and  many  only  by  the  same  process 
being  gone  through, — that  is  to  say,  its  unity  and 
its  plurality  can  only  be  effected  by  its  reduction  to 
the  unity  of  self. 

19.  Passing  over  at  present  all  intermediate  ap> 
Antidpa-  proximatious,  we  find  anticipations  of  this  first  propo- 
I.  by  the      sitiou  in  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  of  Germany. 

phUoflophen  ^  o  r  r  j 

of  GermaDy.  j^  pi^^g  jj^  jjq  claim  to  uovelty,  howcver  novel  may 
be  the  uses  to  which  these  Institutes  apply  it.  Kant 
had  glimpses  of  the  truth ;  but  his  remarks  are  con- 
fused in  the  extreme  in  regard  to  what  he  calls  the 
unity  (analytic  and  synthetic)  of  consciousness.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  places  in  his  works  from  which  no 
meaning  can  be  extracted.  In  his  hands  the  prin- 
ciple answered  no  purpose  at  all.  It  died  in  the  act 
of  being  bom,  and  was  buried  under  a  mass  of  sub- 
ordinate considerations  before  it  can  be  said  to  have 
even  breathed.  Fichte  got  hold  of  it,  and  lost  it — 
got  hold  of  it,  and  lost  it  again,  through  a  series  of 
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eig^t  or  ten  different  publications,  in  which  the  truth     prop. 

sIipB  through  his  fingers  when  it  seems  just  on  the    

point  of  being  turned  to  some  account.  Schelling 
promised  magnificent  operations  in  the  heydaj  of 
his  youth,  on  a  basis  very  similar  to  that  laid  down 
in  this  first  proposition.  But  the  world  has  been 
waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  promises, — for  the 
firuits  of  that  exuberant  blossom, — during  a  period 
of  more  than  fifty  years.  May  its  hopes  be  one  day 
realised  I  No  man  is  fitter,  if  he  would  but  take 
the  pains,  than  this  octogenarian  seer,  to  show  that 
Speculation  is  not  all  one  '^  barren  heath."  Hegel, 
— ^but  who  has  ever  yet  uttered  one  intelligible  word 
about  Hegel  ?  Not  any  of  his  countrymen, — not  any 
foreigner, — seldom  even  himself.  With  peaks,  here 
and  there,  more  lucent  than  the  sun,  his  intervals 
are  filled  with  a  sea  of  darkness,  unnavigable  by 
the  aid  of  any  compass,  and  an  atmosphere,  or 
rather  vacuum,  in  which  no  human  intellect  can 
breathe.  Hegel  had  better  not  be  meddled  with 
just  at  present.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
extent  this  proposition  coincides,  or  does  not  coin- 
cide, with  his  opinions;  for  whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  Hegel,  it  is  certain  that  his  meaning  can- 
not be  wrung  from  him  by  any  amount  of  mere 
reading,  any  more  than  the  whisky  which  is  in  bread 
— so  at  least  we  have  been  informed — can  be  ex- 
tracted by  squeezing  the  loaf  into  a  tumbler.  He 
requires  to  be  disttlledj  as  all  philosophers  do,  more 
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PROP,  or  less — ^but  Hegel  to  an  extent  which  is  nnparal- 
— '■ —  leled.  His  faults,  and  those  of  bis  predecessors  sab- 
sequent  to  Kant,  lie,  certainly,  not  in  the  matter, 
but  only  in  the  manner  of  their  compositions.  Ad- 
mirable in  the  substance  and  spirit  and  direction  of 
their  speculations,  they  are  painfully  deficient  in  the 
accomplishment  of  intelligible  speech,  and  inhu- 
manly negligent  of  all  the  arts  by  which  alone  the 
processes  and  results  of  philosophical  truth  can  be 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  mankind. 


PROPOSITION  11. 

m 

THB  OBJECT  OF  ALL  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  object  of  knowledge,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  always  something  more  than  what 
is  naturally  or  usually  regarded  as  the 
object.  It  always  is,  and  must  be,  the 
object  with  the  addition  of  oneself — object 
plvs  subject,; — ^thing,  or  thought,  mecum. 
Self  is  an  integral  and  essential  part  of 
every  object  of  cognition. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

It  has  been  already  established  as  the  condition 
of  all  knowledge,  that  a  thing  can  be  known  only 
provided  the  intelligence  which  apprehends  it  knows 
itself  at  the  same  time.  But  if  a  thing  can  be  known 
only  provided  oneself  be  known  along  with  it,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  thing  (or  thought)  and  oneself  together 
must,  in  every  case,  be  the  object,  the  true  and  com- 
plete object,  of  knowledge ;  in  other  words,  it  follows 
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PROP. 
II. 


that  that  which  we  know  always  is  and  must  be 
object i^Zu^  subject,  object  cum  alio^ — ^thing  or  thoaght 
with  an  addition  to  it, — which  addition  is  the  me. 
Self,  therefore,  is  an  integral  and  essential  part  of 
every  object  of  cognition. 

Or,  again.  Suppose  a  case  in  which  a  thing  or  a 
thought  is  apprehended  without  the  me  being  ap- 
prehended along  with  it.  This  would  contradict 
Proposition  I.,  which  has  fixed  the  knowledge  of 
self  as  the  condition  of  all  knowledge.  But  Propo- 
sition I.  is  established ;  and  therefore  the  me  must  in 
all  cases  form  part  of  that  which  we  know ;  and  the 
only  object  which  any  intelligence  ever  has,  or  ever 
can  have  any  cognisance  of  is,  itself-in-union-with- 
whatever-it-apprehends. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  By  printing  as  one  word  the  seven  last  words  of 
RMBonfor  the  Demonstration,  a  higher  degree  of  intelligibility 
*•  ttMif^-     seems  to  be  secured  for  what  is  here  laid  down  as 

union -with- 

J^^iJJJ^..  the  universal  object  of  knowledge,  than  might  have 
-on^wotd.  ^^^  attained  by  printing  these  words  as  separate. 

Whether  our  position  should  be  agreed  with  or  not, 

it  can  scarcely  be  misunderstood. 


2.  By  the  object  of  knowledge,  we  are,  of  course, 
to  understand  the  whole  object  of  knowledge,  what- 
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ever  It  may  be  at  anj  particular  time.    It  is  quite     prop. 
possible  for  the  mind  to  attend  more  to  one  part  of   — '— 
any  given  presentation  than  to  another.    The  mind  o/knowM^ 
does  indeed  usually  attend  most  to  that  part  of  every  whole  object 

*■  •'   ofknowledge. 

presentation  which  is  commonly  called  the  thing. 
But  the  part  so  attended  to  is  not  the  whole  object ; 
it  is  not  properly  the  object  of  our  knowledge.  It 
is  only  part  of  the  object,  the  object  being  that  part 
together  with  the  other  part  of  the  presentation 
(self,  namely,  or  the  subject)  which  is  usually  less 
attended  to,  but  which  is  necessary  to  complete 
every  datum  of  cognition.  In  other  words,  the 
object,  usually  so  called,  is  only  part  of  the  object 
of  the  mind,  although  it  may  be  that  part  which 
is  most  attended  to.  The  object,  properly  so  called, 
is  always  the  object  with  the  addition  of  the  sub- 
ject, because  this  alone  is  the  whole  object  of  our 
apprehension.  That  which  is  usually  termed  the 
object  may  be  sometimes  conveniently  termed  the 
objective  part  of  the  object  of  knowledge,  and  that 
which  is  usually  called  the  subject  may  be  some- 
times conveniently  called  the  subjective  part  of  the 
object  of  knowledge.  But  the  ordinary  distinction 
of  subject  and  object  in  which  they  are  contrasted 
as  the  knowing  and  the  known,  and  in  which  the 
subject  is  virtually  denied  to  be  any  part  of  the 
object  of  our  knowledge,  is  erroneous  and  contradic- 
tory, and  has  had  a  most  mischievous  effect  on  the 
growth  and  fortunes  of  philosophy. 
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PROP.        3.  The  ascertainment  of  the  condition  of  know- 
u. 

ledge  as  fixed  in  Proposition  I.  necessarily  effects  a 

which  ftn  at.  fiToat  diKBse  in  our  conception  of  the  object  of 
on^ttionof  knowledge.    This  change  is  expressed  in  Proposi- 

tS^^o"  ^^^^  ^^'    ^***  ^^  ^^^  ordinary  moods  we  regard  the 
knowiedgt.    q^qq^  ^f  knowledge  as  something  very  different 

from  what  this  proposition  sets  forth.  Whatever  it 
may  be,  we  regard  it  as  that  thing  or  thought  with- 
out anything  more — without  that  addition  which  we 
call  the  subject  or  the  me.  Heretofore  our  concep- 
tion of  the  object  was  the  conception  of  object  sine 
alio;  now  it  is  the  conception  of  object  cum  aUoj 
L  e.  mecum. 

4.  The  change  which  the  condition  of  knowledge 
Furthoroiiit-  cffects  upou  the  object  of  knowledfi:e  may  be  further 

tnted  bv  th«  '^  •'  ^        ^  . 

2^yJ.  understood  by  considering  how  very  different  the 
^^\^  speculative  enumeration  of  ourselves  and  things  aa 
nwntioii.  based  on  rroposition  11.,  is  from  the  way  m  which 
we  usually  but  erroneously  enumerate  them.  We 
are  cognisant  of  ourselves  and  of  a  number  of  sur- 
rounding objects.  We  look  upon  ourselves  as 
numerically  different  from  each  of  these  things,  just 
as  each  of  them  is  numerically  different  from  its 
neighbours.  That  is  our  ordinary  way  of  counting* 
The  speculative  computation  is  quite  different.  Each 
of  the  things  is  always  that  thing  plus  me.  So  that 
supposing  the  things  to  be  represented  by  the  figures 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  ourselves  by  the  figure  5,  while  fol- 
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lowing  the  ordinary  ciphering,  we  shonld  count  them  prop. 
and  ourselves  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5;  we  should,  fol-  — '— 
lowing  the  speculatiye  ciphering,  count  them  and 
ourselyea  as  1  +  6,  2  +  6,  3  +  5,  4  +  5.  And 
the  result  in  each  case  equals  me-in-union-with- 
the-thittg,  whatever  it  may  be.  Me-in-union-with- 
it — this  synthesis  is  always  the  total  datum  or  object 
which  I  know.  This  5  (illustrative  of  the  ego)  is 
the  standard  factor  in  every  reckoning,  is  always 
part  of  the  object  apprehended,  and  is  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  its  apprehension.  If  we  consider 
the  things  1,  2,  3,  4,  as  forming  one  complexus 
in  that  case,  it  is  still  1  +  5  =  me-in-union-with- 
things* 

5.  The  second  counter-proposition,  embodying  the 
inconsiderate  result  of  ordinary  thinking,  and  bright-  SMoodeoan. 
emagj  by  contrast,  the  truth  of  Proposition  II.,  may  tum. 
be  laid  down  as  follows:  Sectmd  c(mfUer'pr<>po8itian. — 
^^  The  object  <^  knowledge  is  not,  or,  at  any  rate, 
need  not.be,  anything  more  than  what  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  object.  It  may  be  the  object  with- 
out the  mind's  self,  a  thing  (or  a  thought)  sine  me^ 
The  inadvertency  of  ordinary  thinking  here  pointed 
out,  and  corrected  by  Proposition  II.,  is,  that  it  over- 
looks a  part  of  the  object  of  knowledge,  and  gives 
out  a  part  as  the  whole ;  just  as,  in  counter-propo- 
ntion  I.,  it  overlooks  the  condition  of  knowledge, 

and  entertains  an  obscure  notion  that  knowledge 

G 
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PROP,    might  take  place  without  this  conditioii  being  com- 


— ^    plied  with. 

6.  This  counter-proposition  is  grounded  on  a  rock, 
It  bfaiM,  if  the  first  counter-proposition  be  true ;  but  without 
cw»t«r-p»^  this  stay  it  has  no  support  whatever.  If  it  were  pos- 
faiae.          gj^^Q  (qj,  an  intelligent  being  to  apprehend  anything 

without  complying  with  the  condition  which  declares 
that  he  must  apprehend  himself  as  well,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  possible  for  him  to  know  an  object  without 
knowing  anything  more — t.  6.,  without  knowing 
himself  along  with  it.  But  the  first  counter-propo- 
sition is  false,  because  it  contradicts  Proposition  I., 
which  is  a  necessary  and  axiomatic  truth  of  reason ; 
and,  therefore,  the  second  counter-proposition,  which 
depends  entirely  upon  the  first  counter^proposition, 
must  likewise  be  set  aside  as  false  and  contradictory. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  maintenance  of  the  second  counter- 
proposition  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  admission 
of  Proposition  I.  Those  who  have  conceded  our 
starting-point  cannot  stand  by  the  deliverance  of 
ordinary  thinking  in  regard  to  the  object  of  know- 
ledge, but  must  embrace  the  doctrine  laid  down  in 
Proposition  II. 

7.  The  second  counter-proposition  is  not  only  the 
expression  of  the  ordinary  notion  of  mankind  in 
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g^eral  with  regard  to  the  object  of  knowledge;  it    prop. 


is,  moreover,  the  exponent  of  the  popular  psycbolo- 

eical  doctrine  on  this  point.    In  the  science  of  the  tiMoSrd^l^ 

"  ,  ^  ^  Dotkm.and 

human  mind,  subject  and  object  are  not  contrasted  ^^ 
as  two  things,  both  of  which  are  known,  and  must  SJa^?S1^ 
be  known  together ;  they  are  not  laid  down  as  two  to!»Sted^^ 
things  which,  in  their  synthesis,  constitute  the  only 
object  which  any  intelligence  can  apprehend.  They 
are  contrasted  simply  as  that  which  knows,  and  as 
that  which  is  known — the  former  being  the  subject, 
and  the  latter  the  object.  This  is  the  second  step  in 
the  procedure  of  our  ordinary  pyschology.  Just  as, 
in  its  first  position,  it  agrees  with  common  thinking 
in  overlooking  the  condition  of  all  knowledge,  and 
starts  from  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  first  counter- 
proposition;  so  in  its  second  position  it  also  coincides 
with  common  opinion  in  overlooking  a  part  of  the 
object  of  knowledge,  and  in  representing  a  mere  part 
as  the  whole  of  that  object.  Here,  again,  however, 
its  teaching  is  ambiguous.  Our  ordinary  psychology 
does  not  expressly  affirm  that  the  object  can  be 
known  without  the  subject  or  self  bemg  known ;  but 
by  laying  all  its  emphasis  on  the  consideration,  that 
in  the  constitution  of  knowledge  the  subject  is  the 
factor  which  knows,  while  the  object  is  the  factor 
which  is  known,  it  virtually  teaches  that  doctrine. 
At  any  rate,  our  subsequent  articles  will  make  it 
plain  that  the  psychology  now  in  vogue  virtually 
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PROP,    embraces  the  second  counter-proposition^  and  denies 

by  implication,  if  not  directly,  the  truth  of  our  second 

proposition,  which  declares,  as  a  necessary  truth  of 
reason — as  a  conclusion  which  admits  of  no  excep- 
tion, and  the  reverse  of  which  is  nonsensical  and 
contradictory — ^that  the  mind  (t.  e.,  every  mind)  can 
have  no  object  of  any  kind,  except  an  object  bound 
up  and  apprehended  along  with  itself. 


PROPOSITION  III. 

THE  IKSEPABABILITT  OF  THE  OBJECTIVE  AND  THE  SUBJECTIVE. 

The  objective  part  of  the  object  of  knowledge, 
though  distinguishable,  is  not  separable  in 
cognition  £rom  the  subjective  part,  or  the 
ego ;  but  the  objective  part  and  the  sub- 
jective part  do  together  constitute  the  unit 
or  minimum  of  knowledge. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

If  the  objective  part  of  knowledge  were  separable 
in  cognition  from  the  ego  or  subjective  part,  it  could 
be  apprehended  without  the  ego  being  apprehended 
along  with  it  But  this  has  been  proved  by  Propo- 
Bition  II.  to  be  impossible.  Therefore  the  objective 
part  of  the  object  of  knowledge  is  not  separable  in 
cognition  from  the  subjective  part,  or  the  ego. 

Agiun,  The  unit  or  minimum  of  cognition  is  such 
an  amount  of  knowledge  that  if  any  constituent  part 
of  it  be  left  out  of  account,  the  whole  cognition  of 
necesdtj  disappears.  But  the  objective  plus  the  sub- 
jective constitutes  such  a  unit  or  minimum :  because 
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PROP,    if  the  objective  part  be  entirely  removed  from  the 

—    object  of  our  knowledge,  and  if  the  mind  be  left 

with  no  thing  or  thought  before  it,  it  can  have  no 
cognition — so  if  the  subjective  part,  or  itself,  be 
entirely  removed  from  the  mind's  observation,  the 
cognition  equally  disappears,  to  whatever  extent  we 
may  suppose  the  mere  objective  part  of  the  presen- 
tation to  be  still  before  us.  All  cognisance  of  it  is 
impossible  by  Proposition  I.  Therefore  the  objective 
and  the  subjective  do  together  constitute  the  unit  or 
wdnvmuvfh  of  cognition. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Although  this  proposition  is  rather  a  corollary 
ReMonafor  of  the  sccond  than  a  new  and  distinct  proposition, 

giving  this  .  . 

proportion  a  gtiU  there  are  c^ood  reasons  for  assiernincr  to  it  a 
^SiS^  ^  formal  and  prominent  position  in  the  system.  Its 
enunciation  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
what  is  meant  by  inseparability  in  cognition,  and  by 
the  unit  or  minimum  of  knowledge — ^two  ^important 
but  ill-understood  points  in  philosophy.  And  fru:- 
ther,  it  is  to  be  suspected  that,  notwithstanding  the 
clearness  and  certainty  of  Proposition  II.,  doubts 
may  still  be  entertained  as  to  the  inviolable  unity  in 
cognition  of  the  objective  and  the  subjective  parts  of 
our  knowledge.  Moreover,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  popular  delusion,  which  is  largely  shared 
in  by  psychology— namely,  that  subject  and  object 
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are  two  units,  and  not  merely  one  unit  or  minimum     prop. 

of  cognition — is  combated  and  exploded  in  our  second    

proposition  in  terms  snfficientlj  express.  On  these 
accounts  it  has  appeared  adyisable  to  give  to  Propo- 
sition IIL  a  distinct  and  leading  place  in  the  system. 

2.  Two  things  are  properly  said  to  be  separable 
from  each  other  in  cognition,  when  they  can  be  what  i* 

meftnt  by 

separated  in  such  a  way  that  the  one  of  them  can  wpanuuty 

*■  •*  and  inMpan- 

be  known  or  apprehended  without  the  other.  Thus  ^^^  ^' 
a  tree  and  a  stone  are  separable  from  each  other  in 
cognition,  because  a  tree  can  be  apprehended  with- 
out a  stone  being  apprehended,  and  conyersely. 
But  when  two  things  cannot  be  separated  in  such 
a  way  that  the  one  of  them  can  be  apprehended 
without  the  other,  but  only  in  such  a  way  that 
the  one  is  never  confounded  with  the  other — 
these  two  things  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  said 
to  be  separable,  but  only  to  be  distinguishable  in 
cognition.  Tins  is  the  predicament  in  which  sub- 
ject and  object,  self  and  surrounding  things,  are 
placed.  The  two  can  at  all  times  be  intelligently 
distinguished  from  each  other.  They  cannot  at  any 
time  be  intelligently  separated  from  each  other. 
They  are  clearly  distinguishable ;  they  are  absolutely 
inseparable  in  cognition. 

3.  Both  this  and  the  second  proposition  affirm 
that  self  or  the  subject  is  an  integral  and  essential 
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PROP,    part  of  eyery  object  of  cognition.    Bat  the  reader  is 

requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  does  not  mean 

miMPprehen-  that  he  is  a  part  of  thai  pa/rt  of  the  objects  of  his 
cognition,  which  he  calls  chairs,  and  tables,  and  trees. 
It  means  quite  the  contrary.  It  means  that  he  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  a  part  of  that  part.  The  table 
before  jou,  good  reader,  is  only  a  part  of  the  object 
of  your  cognition.  You  yourself  are  the  other  part. 
The  truejand  total  object  of  your  mind  is  the  table, 
or  whatever  else  it  may  be, — a/nd  ycuradf.  The 
latter  part,  therefore,  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  a 
part  of  the  former  part ;  for  to  suppose  that  it  can, 
would  be  equivalent  to  holding  that  a  thing,  instead 
of  being  what  it  was,  was  something  which  it  was 
not.  The  two  factors  of  cognition — ^the  two  con- 
stituents of  every  known  object  (to  wit,  the  ego  and 
the  non-ego),  are  for  ever  contradistinguished — for 
ever  sundered  by  a  fatal  law  which  holds  them 
everlastingly  apart,  and  prevents  either  of  them 
from  being  its  opposite.  But  it  is  precisely  this 
inexorable  severance  which  also  keeps  them  together 
as  inseparably  united  in  cognition. 

4.  Inseparability  in  cognition  does  not  mean 
iiuepanbi-  inseparability  in  space.  The  necessary  laws  of 
tionnotto  knowledge  admit  of  our  apprehending  things  as 
JiiSSi^'  separable,  and  as  separate,  in  space  from  ourselves 
«u£^^!i^d  to  any  extent  we  please ;  but  they  do  not  admit  of 
theintcntti.  ^^^  apprehending  things  as  separate  or  as  separable 
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in  cognition  from  onrselyes  in  anj  sense  whatever,    prop. 

It  is  to  be  suspected  that  some  misconception  on  this    - 

point  has  been  pretty  general  among  the  cultivators 
of  philosophy,  and  that  some  who  may  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  truth  have  shrunk  from  advocating, 
and  even  from  contemplating,  the  inseparability  in 
cognition  of  subject  and  object,  from  confounding  this 
idea  with  the  idea  of  their  inseparability  in  space. 
Subject  and  object  may  be  separated  from  each  other 
in  space  more  widely  than  the  poles ;  it  is  only  in 
cognition  that  they  are  absolutely  inseparable.  They 
may.  very  well  be  separated  in  space ;  but  space  itself 
cannot  be  separated  in  cognition  from  the  subject — 
space  is  always  known  and  thought  of  as  my  cogni- 
sance of  space — ^therefore  a  separation  in  space  has 
no  effect  whatever  in  bringing  about  a  separation  in 
cognition,  of  object  from  subject  The  cultivators  of 
philosophy  just  referred  to  seem  to  have  been  appre- 
hensive lest,  in  denying  the  separability  in  cognition 
of  subject  and  object,  they  might  appear  to  be  call- 
ing in  question  the  existence  of  external  things,  and 
thereby  falling  into  idealism.  As  if  any  genuine 
idealism  ever  denied  the  existence  of  external  things, 
— ever  denied  that  these  things  were  actually  and 
bond  Jide  external  to  us.  Idealism  never  denied 
this :  it  only  asks  what  is  the  meaning  of  ^^  external " 
considered  out  of  all  relation  to  "  internal,"  and  it 
shows  that,  out  of  this  relation,  the  word  ''  external" 
has,  and  can  have,  no  meaning. 
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PROP.        5.  The  unit  or  minimum  of  cofniition  is  such  an 

amount  (and  no  more)  of  cognition  as  can  be  known. 

cognition      The  knowable  must  mount  up  to  a  certain  point  before 

explained.       ^  ''  ' 

Hjj^jJ^  it  can  become  the  knowable  least.  In  this  respect 
the  magnitude  of  the  knowable  is  quite  different  from 
visible  or  ponderable  magnitude.  The  visible  or 
ponderable  least  cannot  be  determined  absolutely, 
because  there  is  no  necessary  law  of  reason  fixing  it. 
It  is  a  varying  quantity  contingent  on  the  capacities 
of  the  seer  or  the  weigher.  But  the  knowable  least 
is  determined  absolutely  by  an  essential  law  of  all 
intelligence ;  it  cannot  be  less  than  some  thing  or 
thought,  with  the  addition  of  oneself.  It  cannot  be 
less  than  object  +  subject;  because  anything  less 
than  this  is  absolutely  unknowable  by  a  necessary 
law  of  reason.  No  necessary  law  of  knowledge  fixes 
that  the  capacity  of  seeing  or  hearing  or  weighing 
shall  not  go  below  a  certain  limit:  because  with 
finer  organs  or  with  finer  instruments  a  new  mtnt- 
mum  of  sight  or  of  sound  or  of  weight  might,  for  ever 
and  ever,  be  revealed.  But  the  capacity  of  knowing 
is  sternly  and  everlastingly,  and  universally  pro- 
hibited from  going  below  a  certain  limit :  it  cannot 
descend  to  the  apprehension  of  less  than  object  -i- 
subject.  This,  therefore,  is  the  least,  the  ultimate 
that  can  be  known  by  itself.  Object  (whatever  the 
object  may  be,  for  this  of  course  is  not  fixed  by  any 
necessary  law  of  reason)  plus  subject  is  the  mint- 
mum  adbUe  per  se. 
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6.  It  is  of  importance  to  attend  to  the  words  by    prop. 


iiodf  or  per  ae.  Object  plus  subject  is  not  the  know- 
able  least  or  mintmum  icUnle  withoatany  qnalifica-oftheword* 
tioD,  becaose  the  objectiye  part  of  knowledge,  which  <vfwr ««. 
18,  of  course,  less  than  both  the  objective  and  sabjective 
parts,  can  undoubtedly  be  known ;  and  the  subjective 
part  of  knowledge  (the  ego),  which  is,  of  course,  less 
than  both  the  objective  and  subjective  parts,  can  also 
be  known.  But  object  plus  subject  is  the  least  that 
can  be  known  by  itself  or  per  ssy  or  in  an  isolated 
state ;  because  the  objective  cannot  be  known  without 
the  subjective,  or  the  subjective  without  the  objective. 
Hence  ohjeot  plus  subject  is  the  minimufn  scOnU  per 
se.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  a  grain 
was  the  ponderable  least.  To  remove  all  ambiguity, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  add  '^  by  itself."  Because 
the  half-grain  would  also  be  ponderable — ^it  would 
be  ponderable  along  with  the  other  half.  But  (on 
the  supposition)  it  would  not  be  ponderable  by  itself. 
Therefore,  to  avoid  all  misconstruction,  we  should 
require  to  say  that  the  grain  was  the  ponderable 
least  ^^by  itself."  So  in  regard  to  the  unit  or 
minimum  of  cognition. 

7.  It  matters  not  how  many  elements  or  factors 
the  unit  or  fninimum  of  cognition  may  consist  of:  ^*™|||^<>' 
it  matters  not  bow  clearly  we  may  be  able  to  dis-  ^Jjj "" 
tinguish  these  elements  from  each  other  when  the 
whole  unit  or  minimum  is  before  us.   These  circum- 
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PROP,  stances  do  not  make  the  unit  of  cognition  more  than 
a  unit  or  fninimum.  However  numerous  its  ele- 
ments may  be,  the  unit  is  still  a  mere  unit,  if  the  whole 
of  them  are  required  to  make  up  one  datum  of  know- 
ledge. The  only  circumstance  which  could  prove 
the  unit  of  cognition,  consisting  of  the  two  factors 
subject  and  object,  to  be  more  than  a  unit,  would  be 
the  entire  removal  of  either  of  its  factors,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  other  factor  by  itself  as  a  unit 
or  minimum  of  cognition.  But  such  a  removal  and 
such  a  continuance  have  been  seen  to  be  impossible. 
Therefore,  subject  and  object,  though  capable  of 
being  discriminated  as  the  two  elements  of  our 
knowledge,  are,  in  their  daality,  still  a  single  unit 
of  cognition :  because  the  one  of  them  cannot  be 
removed  from  any  datum  of  knowledge  without 
extinguishing  the  datum  altogether. 

8.  The  fntntmu97i«cti^76j>6r  86,  consisting  of  subject 
No  eaentiai  and  objcct,  is  Only  accidentally  but  not  essentially 

but  onJIy  ui  ^ 

joddjntoi  enlarged  by  augmenting  the  objective  factor.  Po- 
OTfalSmiy*  pularly  considered,  the  universe  plus  me  is  greater 
SS^^SlUi  of  than  a  grain  of  sand  plus  me.  But  this  difference 
is  altogether  trivial,  and  of  no  account  in  philosophy. 
Let  Y  represent  the  subject,  and  X  the  object  So 
soon  as  Y  apprehends  Y  -(-  X  the  whole  business 
of  knowing  is  accomplished.  The  unit  of  know- 
ledge, the  minimum  scibile  per  S6,  is  constituted  and 
compassed.    We  may  add  to  this  X  as  many  other 
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X'b  as  we  please.      But  that  makes  no  difference    prof 


in  the  ejes  of  reason.  A  million  X's  plua  Y  is 
only  aocidentallj  bat  not  essentially  more  than  the 
mintmum  actbHeper  se.  Although  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  life  it  may  be  convenient  to  regard  the 
minimum  and  the  m/oximum  of  cognition  as  diverse, 
yet,  speculatively  considered,  they  are  coinddent 

9.  Third  oounkr-prcpositian. — ^^  The  objective  and 

the  subjective  parts  of  knowledge  are  separable  in  ThM  ooim- 
cognition.  The  ego  and  that  which  b  presented  to  tton. 
it  as  not  itself,  or  as  the  nonrego^  are  each  of  them  a 
unit  of  cognition.  Object  and  subject,  oneself  and 
the  thing  with  which  one  is  engaged,  are  not  one 
unit  or  minimwn^  but  are  two  units  or  minima  of 
knowledge." 

10.  That  tins  counter-proposition  embodies  the  in- 
advertency of  popular  thinking  with  regard  to  the  itmbodies 
constitution  of  knowledcre  is  undoubted.  Every  man  ttnc^ofiui- 

^  •'  tnnd  think* 

in  his  ordinary  moments  conceives  that  he  can  and  >"& 
does  separate  in  cognition  the  thing  which  he  knows 
from  himself  the  knower  of  it.  He  looks  upon  it  as 
something  ^ich  he  can  and  does  apprehend  without 
apprehending  himself.  Hence  he  sees  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  separating  it  intelligently  from  himself. 
Hence,  too,  he  fancies  that  «i^  is  a  unit  of  knowledge, 
and  that  he  is  another  unit  of  knowledge.  This  sup- 
pomtion,  which  contradicts  the  necessary  laws  of  all 
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PROP,    reason,  is  no  worse  than  an  inadvertency  on  the  part 


of  common  opinion,  although  it  is  one  of  the  most 
inveterate  of  those  natural  oversights  which  meta- 
physic  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  correcting. 

11.  As  usual,  the  psychological  teaching  on  this 
Thep^ydio-  head  is  more  ambisnious  and  more  erroneous  than 

logical  poti-  . 

^moni  the  popular  inadvertency.  It  certainly  does  not 
■j^'^^^,  embrace  Proposition  III.,  and  in  so  far  as  it  dissents 
^||[{[^'  from  the  counter-proposition,  it  dissents  only  to  &11 
into  a  deeper  error.  It  sometimes  embraces  a  middle 
alternative,  in  which  the  contradiction  already  in- 
voked in  the  third  counter-proposition  is  complicated 
with  an  additional  contradiction :  something  to  this 
effect  —  object  and  subject,  though  inseparable  in 
cognition^  are  nevertheless  two  separate  units  or 
mimma  of  cognition,  and  not  merely  one  I  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  argue  against  this  proposition, 
so  portentous  is  the  twofold  contradiction  it  in- 
volves. But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  its 
origin. 

12.  The  psychologist  finds  himself  in  a  dilemma. 
Thj  wcho-  He  sees  that  if  he  expressly  denies  the  inseparability 
^^^  in  cognition  of  the  objective  and  the  subjective  ele- 
ments of  knowledge,  he  mistakes  and  misstates  the 
laws  of  cognition ;  and  he  sees  that  if  he  admits  that 
object  and  subject  form  the  unit  or  minimum  of  cog- 
nition, he  deprives  himself  of  the  best  or  only  argu- 
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ment  by  which  he  maj  prove  that  each  of  them  is  a    prop. 

separate  unit  of  existence.    This  consideration  shocks    

him ;  and  he  endeavours  to  salve  the  point  by  ad- 
mitting that  subject  and  object  are  inseparable  in 
cognition  (this  saves  the  phenomena  in  so  far  as 
the  laws  of  knowledge  are  concerned),  and  by  deny- 
mg  that  they  constitute  only  a  single  unit  of  cogni- 
tion (this  enables  him  to  keep  in  his  hands  a  valid 
argument  for  their  duality  of  existence).  But  he 
retains  it  at  a  considerable  expense — ^by  swallowing 
a  contradiction  of  his  own  brewing,  which  no  palli- 
atives will  ever  enable  him,  or  any  one  else,  to 
digest.  Such,  we  may  be  assured,  is  the  secret 
history  of  the  psychological  deliverance  on  this 
point.  The  psychologist  has  not  the  firmness  to 
stand  to  the  truth,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may. 

13.  The  common  division  of  the  sciences  into  the 
two  leadinc:  categories, — the  science  of  mind  and  Dtrtioction 
the  science  of  matter, — ^when  regarded  as  more  than  22?J^o^ 
a  mere  verbal,  and  to  a  certain  extent  convenient  SH^j^riBedT' 
distinction,  is  founded  on  the  fallacy  contained  in 
this  psychological  deliverance,  and  partakes  of  its 
fallaciousness.      Indeed,  to  lay  down  the  dualism 
of  subject  and  object  as  complete  and  absolute,  (that 
is,  as  an  out-and-out  duality  which  is  not  also  a 
unity),  which  pyschology  not  unirequently  does,  is 
to  extinguish  every  glimmering  of  the  scientific  rea- 
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PROP,    son ;  for  this  implieB  that  the  duaUsm  is  kid  down  in 

ra.  '  '^ 


cognition,  as  complete  and  absolute,  which  it  can 
only  be  when  intelligence  can  act  in  opposition  to  its 
own  necessaiy  and  insuperable  laws. 

14.  It  comes  very  much  to  the  same  thing  whether 
Invalidity  of  the  ordiuaij  psychological  deUyerance  be  identical 
pod^ooJiL  with  the  opinion  we  have  been  considering,  or  with 
1114,16, 18.  j^Q  jogg  illogical  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  third  coan- 

tavproposition.  The  invalidity  of  the  latter  has  been 
already  sufficiently  exposed.  It  cannot  possibly  be 
established,  except  upon  the  overthrow  of  Proposi- 
tion I.  A  few  remarks  may  be  offered,  not  in  refu* 
tation  but  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  third 
counter-proposition. 

15.  The  circumstance  that  the  object  and  subjeck 
Mtaytungi  of  knowledge,  the  thing  and  the  me^  can  be  distin- 
Koiahikbie,  guished  in  cognition,  seems  to  have  led  to  the  mis- 
JjgjJJj  "a  take  embodied  in  this  counter-proposition.    People 

seem  to  have  supposed  that  because  these  were  dis- 
tinguishable, they  were  also  separable  in  the  mind. 
They,  perhaps,  fancy  that  the  assertion  that  the  ego 
and  non-ego  are  inseparable  in  cognition,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  assertion  that  thought  confounds  and 
identifies  them  with  each  other.  Such  a  supposi- 
tion, if  ever  entertained,  indicates  merely  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  Many  things  are  distinguishable  in 
cognition,  which  it  is  yet  impossible  to  know  in 
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separstlon  from  each  other ;  and  many  things  are     prop. 


IIL 


iiueparable  in  cognition,  which  it  is  yet  impossible 
to  confonnd  or  identify  with  each  other.  A  stick 
has  two  ends.  Its  one  end  is  qnite  distinguishable 
in  c<^;nition  from  the  other  end ;  bnt  it  is  absolntely 
inseparable  in  cognition  from  the  other  end.  A 
stick  with  only  one  end  is  altogether  incogitable. 
Again, — a  stick  has  two  ends.  These  are  absolntely 
inseparable  in  cognition.  But  the  one  end  is  not 
the  same  as  the  other  end.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
mind  to  separate  them ;  it  is  equally  impossible  for 
the  mind  to  confound  them.  Of  course,  any  given 
end  of  a  stick' can  be  cut  away ;  but  not  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  it  with  only  one  end,  either  for 
itself  or  for  cognition.  Tho'end  removed  always  is, 
and  must  be,  replaced  by  a  new  end. 

16.  So  in  regard  to  subject  and  object  Any 
given  subject  may  be  removed  from  any  given  niustntioiu 
object,  and  any  given  object  may  be  removed  from  "^^^tf  ^^ 
any  given  subject.  But  the  necessary  law  of  every 
apprehended  object  is,  that  an  ego  or  subject  must 
be  apprehended  along  with  it;  and  the  necessary 
law  of  every  apprehended  subject  is,  that  an  object 
or  thought,  of  one  kind  or  other,  must  be  appre- 
hended along  with  it.  This  is  what  the  law  of  all 
intelligence  necessitates ;  in  other  words,  both  sub- 
ject and  object  are  required  to  make  up  the  unit  or 
minimum  of  cognition.    The  object,  by  itself,  is  less 

H 
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PROP,    than  this  unit  or  minimum^  and  the  subject,  by  itself, 

is  less  than  this  unit  or  minimum ;  and,  therefore, 

each  of  them,  by  itself,  is  absolutely  inapprehensible* 
Yet  no  one  is  ever  so  insane  as  to  confound  the 
objective  part  of  his  knowledge  with  the  subjective 
part  of  it,  or  to  mistake  a  thing  for  himself. 

17.  The  circumference  of  a  circle  and  its  centre  is 
Further  auother  example  of  two  elements  of  cognition,  which, 
though  perfectly  distinguishable,  .are  altogether  in- 
separable in  the  mind.  The  circumference  of  a  circle 
cannot  be  known  without  the  centre  being  known, 
and  the  centre  of  a  circle  cannot  be  known  without 
the  circumference  being  known ;  yet  who  ever  sup* 
poses  that  the  circumference  19  the  centre,  or  the 
centre  the  circumference  ?  In  the  same  way,  why 
should  our  proposition  lead  people  to  infer  that  that 
part  of  the  total  object  of  knowledge  which  is  called 
the  subject  is  that  other  part  of  it  which  is  usually 
called  the  object,  or  that  that  part  of  it  which  is 
usually  called  the  object  is  that  other  part  of  it  which 
is  called  subject  ?  One  would  think  that  the  distmc- 
tion  might  be  understood  and  kept  clearly  in  view 
without  running  even  into  the  smallest  degree  of 
confusion.  At  any  rate,  these  remarks,  taken  along 
with  the  explanation  given  in  the  third  paragraph 
of  this  article,  may  be  sufficient  to  obviate  the  main 
misconceptions  which  have  prevented  our  third  pro- 
position from  occupying  ts  rightful  place  in  specu- 
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lative  science,  and  have  led  generally  to  the  adop-     prop 
tion  of  the  third  counter^proposition.  


18.  All  that  this  proposition  contends  for  may  be 
expressed  Tery  shortly  and  simply  by  saying — that  sbort  lUte. 

^     ^     ^  ^  nMnt  of  wbftt 

it  2B  impossible  for  a  man  to  consider  any  of  the  ob-  ^^  propoat- 

^  ^  tion  oontendi 

jeets  of  his  consciousness,  whatever  these  may  be,  as  '^'' 
at  any  time  the  objects  of  no  consciousness — 

'*  Quo  semel  est  imbuta  reoenSy  sezrabit  odorem 
Testa  dio." 

Everything  which  I,  or  any  intelligence,  can  ap- 
prehend, is  steeped  primordiaUy  in  me  ;  and  it  ever 
retains,  and  ever  must  retain,  the  flavour  of  that 
original  impregnation.  Whether  the  object  be  what 
-we  call  a  thing  or  what  we  call  a  thought,  it  is 
equally  impossible  for  any  effort  of  thinking  to 
grasp  it  as  an  intelligible  thing  or  as  an  intelligible 
thought,  when  placed  out  of  all  connection  with  the 
ego.  This  is  a  necessary  truth  of  all  reason — ^an 
Inviolable  law  of  all  knowledge — and  we  must  just 
take  it  as  we  find  it 

19.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  under  this  article  no 
opinion  is  expressed  as  to  whether  the  subject  and  no  opinion 
object  of  knowledge  are  two  separate  units  of  exist-  e^M^^- 
ence.    All  that  is  at  present  affirmed  is,  that  they 

are  not  two  units,  but  only  one  unit,  of  cognition^ 
To  offer  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Being,  in  that 
department  of  our  science  which  treats  merely  of 
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PROP. 

la 


Knowing,  wonld  be  as  irrelevant  as  to  start  an 
anatomical  doctrine  when  expounding  the  prinidples 
of  astronomy.  Let  us  find  out  what  we  can  know, 
and  cannot  know,  before  we  talk  of  what  is,  or  is  not. 
In  the  two  next  proportions,  the  absolately  un- 
knowable is  more  particularly  condescended  upon. 


PROPOSITION    IV. 


HAITEB  PEB  SE. 

Matter  per  se^  the  whole  material  universe  by 
itaeU^  is  of  necessity  absolutely  unknow- 
able. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Th£  whole  material  universe  by  itself,  or  per  sbj 
is  a  mere  collection  of  objects  without  a  subject  or 
self.  But  it  was  proved  in  Proposition  11.  that  the 
only  objects  which  can  possibljf  be  Imown  are  objects 
pUu  a  subject  or  self.  Therefbre  the  whole  material 
muYerse  by  itself,  or  j^er  se,  in  ef  necessity  absolutely 
unknowable. 

Again.  Object  plus  a  subject  is  the  minimum 
scOnle  per  ae  (by  Proposition  III.)  But  the  whole 
material  universe,  per  «6,  being  a  mere  collection  of 
objects  without  a  subject,  is  less  than  the  minimum 
mnbUe  per  se.  Therefore  the  whole  material  universe 
being  less  than  the  minimum  adbile  per  ae — ^bemg 
less  than  the  least  that  can  be  known  by  itself— is,  of 
necessity,  absolutely  unknowable. 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  At  this  stage  light  begins  to  break  in  upon  the 
PROP,  great  controversy  between  idealism  and  materialism. 
This  is  the  point  at  which  the  controversy  branches 

materuufam   off  from  the  main  stem  of  speculation.      Idealism. 

have  Xhvbt 

roots  ban.  rightly  uudcrstood,  is  founded  on  this  fourth  pro- 
position, which  again  is  founded  on  our  third  or 
second,  which  again  are  firmly  rooted  in  our  first. 
Materialism — that  is,  the  doctrine  which  advocates 
the  absolute  Being,  the  existence  per  se  of  matter — 
is  founded  on  the  following  counter-proposition, 
which,  it  will  be  observed,  rests  upon  the  third  or 
second  counter-proposition,  which  again  are  sup- 
ported by  the  first,  and  have  no  other  stay  when 
this  ground  is  cut  away  from  them. 

2.  Fourth  counter-proposition,  — "  The  material 
Poarth  ooon-  uuiverse  per  se  is  not  of  necessity  absolutely  unknow- 

ter-propoai-  *  ... 

tton.  |^|)ie«    It  may  be,  and  it  is,  the  object  of  our  know- 

ledge." 

3.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  counter*pro- 
itezprMM   position  expresses  the  natural  opinion  of  all  mankind 

oommon  '  ^  ^ 

w'tao"  ^  respecting  our  knowledge  of  material  things.    In  our 

J^*^'^*"  ordinary  moods  we  conceive  that  we  know  material 

thiAgs  by  themselves.     When  we  gaze  on  rivers, 

woods,  and  mountains,  or  handle  stocks  and  stones, 

we  think  that  we  are  apprehending  these  things 
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onlyj  and  not  them  together  with  something  else     prop. 

(to  wit,  ourselves),  which  we  neither  see  nor  hear,    

and  on  which  we  cannot  lay  our  hands. 

4.  In  such  cases  the  oversight  which  we  commit 

is  not  real  and  total ;  it  is  only  partial  and  apparent,  ovmigbt  of 
and  it  is  to  be  explained  on  the  principles  already  ^^jf^^^^ 
expounded  under  Proposition  I., — the  law  of  famili-  *®***- 
arity, — and  the  circumstance  that  the  me^  though 
always  a  part,  is  never  a  sensible  part  of  the  object 
of  our  knowledge.    However  strongly  the  natural 
judgments  of  mankind  may  run  in  favour  of  the 
foiurth  counter-proposition,  it  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  necessary  dictates  of  reason,  which  declare 
that  an  intelligent  soul  can  never  know  anything 
except  an  intelligent  soul  apprehending  whatever  it 
apprehends. 

5.  Although  here,  as  in  the  preceding  instances, 
psychology  speaks  its  opinion  somewhat  ambigu-  Psyehoiogi. 

cal  optnion 

ously  and  reservedly  as  to  our  knowledge  of  matter  J^J^J^g,'  ^ 
per  se^  still  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  doctrine  "**«»p«'«- 
to  a  large  extent,  and  in  so  far  as  it  presents  a 
logical  aspect,  is  virtually  coincident  with  this  fourth 
counter-proposition.  Our  ordinary  pyschology  ad- 
vocates the  existence  of  matter  j>er  se*  And  on  what 
grounds  ?  Surely  on  the  grounds  that  we  know  it 
to  exist  per  se.  The  knowledge  of  its  independent 
existence  would  undoubtedly  be  sufficient  evidence 
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PROP,    of  its  Independent  existence.   Bat  failing  this  know^ 


ledge,  it  is  di£5calt  to  understand  on  what  grounds 

its  existence  fer  se  can  be  advocated  or  established* 
Of  course,  its  existence  per  se  is,  at  the  present  stage 
of  our  discussion,  neither  admitted  nor  dented.  But 
this  much  may  be  said,  that  it  would  be  a  monstrous 
fallacy — and  one  which  we  would  very  unwillingly 
charge  our  popular  psychology  with— to  condude 
that  matter  which  was  only  known,  and  could  only 
be  known  to  exist  cum  alio^  or  not  independently, 
therefore  existed  per  ee^  or  independently.  That, 
assuredly,  would  be  a  nonrsequitur.  We  mast 
therefore  hold  that  the  teaching  of  psychdiogy  is, 
in  its  scope  and  tendency  at  least,  identical  with 
the  fourth  counter-proposition,  which  declares  (in 
opposition  to  a  strict  demonstrated  truth)  that  mat- 
ter jt^t  se  is,  or  can  be,  known. 

6.  Observe,  in  further  corroboration  of  what  has 
pqrdioiogi.    been  announced  as  the  psycholoirical  doctrine,  what 

cal  material-  ,  r  j  o  i 

tan  at  fouDd.  a  consistent  scheme  of  materialism  arises  out  of  our 

•don  the 

^^2SJ^-  four  counter-propositions.  Firstly ^  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  should  know  ourselves  in  order  to  know 
other  things.  Secondly^  Any  object,  therefore,  may 
be  known  by  us,  without  ourselves  being  known 
along  with  it.  Thirdly^  Therefore  the  mere  objeo* 
tive  part  of  our  knowledge  is,  or  may  be,  a  unit  of 
cognition.  Fourthly^  Therefore  matter  ^>er  «6,  which 
is  the  mere  objective  part  of  our  knowledge,  is  or 
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may  be  known  bj  us.     Fifihly^  Therefore  matter    prop 


per  96  exists.  The  logic  of  that  sorites  which,  we 
believe,  contains  the  sole  psychological  argument  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  matter  j^er  ae^  is  impreg- 
nable. Unfortunately  the  starting-point  and  the 
three  sabsequent  counter-propositions  are  false  and 
contradictoxy,  and  are  therefore  altogether  incom- 
petent to  support  the  conclusion — ^however  true  that 
condumon  may  be  in  itself. 


7.  The  fallacy  of  this  argument  will  be  still  more 
apparent,  and  the  grounds  of  idealism  will  be  further  Fuiacy  or 
opened  up,  if  we  set  against  it  the  first  four  proposi-  PoMibmty  of 
tions  of  the  system.     Firstly^  It  is  necessary  that  {J^^jj^. 
self  should  always  be  known,  if  anything  is  to  be  ^°^ 
known.  Secondly^  Therefore  no  object  can  be  known 
without  self  bemg  known.     Thirdly^  Therefore  the 
mere  objective  part  of  knowledge  is  always  less  than 
the  unit  or  minimum  of  cognition.   Fourthly^  There- 
fore matter  per  sCj  which  is  the  mere  objective  part 
of  our  knowledge  and  less  than  the  unit  of  cogni- 
tion, cannot  by  any  possibility  be  known  by  us. 
Fifthly  y  Therefore  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  exist- 
tace  of  matter  ^?6r  se  can  be  deduced  from  our  know- 
ledge of  matter  per  ae — ^because  we  have,  and  can 
have,  no  such  knowledge.    Of  course,  no  conclusion 
is  deducible  from  these  premises  to  the  effect  that 
matter  per  ae  does  not  exist.    All  that  the  premises 
do  is  to  cut  away  the  grounds  of  materialism,  and 
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PROP.     aiFord  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of 
— '—    some  kind  of  idealism. 


8.  Both  the  materialist  and  the  idealist  have 
Apreiimi.  tacitlj  prejudged  an  important  preliminary  question 
prejudged  by  in  their  discussions  respecting  the  existence  of  mat- 
{^^  ter.  The  question  is  this— Is  there,  or  is  there  not, 
any  necessary  and  invincible  law  of  knowledge  and 
of  reason  which  prevents  matter  per  ae  from  being 
known  ?  The  materialist,  prejudging  this  question 
in  the  negative,  silently  decides  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  intelligence,  or  in  the  constitution 
and  essence  of  knowledge,  to  prevent  matter  per  se 
from  being  known.  Holding,  therefore,  the  know- 
ledge of  matter  per  ae  to  be  possible,  and  surrounded 
by  the  glories  of  a  wonderful  creation,  he  very  nata^ 
rally  concludes  that  this  knowledge  is  actual ;  and 
holding  this  knowledge  to  be  actual,  he  cannot  but 
conclude  that  matter  per  ae  exists.  The  inference 
from  knowledge  to  existence  is  always  legitimate. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  should  be 
bewildered  and  irritated  by  the  speculations  of  those 
who  have  called  in  question  the  existence  of  matter 
per  ae.  But  the  idealist  also  has  his  grounds  of 
justification.  He  has  silently  decided  this  prelimi- 
nary question  in  the  affirmative.  He  has  seen  that 
in  the  very  nature  of  reason,  in  the  very  constitu* 
tion  of  knowledge,  there  is  a  necessary  and  insuper- 
able law  which  renders  any  apprehension  of  matter 
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per  se  a  contradiction  and  an  impossibility.     Hence     prop. 


his  doabts,  and  even  bis  denial,  of  tbe  existence  of 
matter  p6r  se  are  not  altogether  so  unreasonable  as 
they  are  liable  to  appear  to  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  answer  which  he  has  tacitly  and  only  half- 
oonsciously  returned  to  the  preliminary  question 
referred  to. 

9.  This  preliminary  question  has  been  prejudged — 
that  is,  has  been  settled  in  opposite  ways  without  canw  of 
examination — by  the  materialist  and  by  the  idealist,  pit»t«judg. 

^  J  '  inent    Its 

owing  to  their  having  proceeded  to  ontology  (the  JJJJn^"' 
science  of  Being)  before  they  had  proposed  and 
exhausted  the  problems  of  a  rigorous  and  demon- 
strated epistemology  (the  science  of  Knowing). 
Owing  to  this  reversal  of  the  right  method  of  philo- 
sophy, while  the  materialist  has  tacitly  returned  a 
wrong  answer  to  this  preliminary  question,  the  ideal- 
ist has  obtained  only  a  glimpse  of  the  truth.  The 
materialist  rejects  the  law  with  an  emphasis  all  the 
more  strong,  because  the  question  which  inquires 
about  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  occurred  to 
him.  He  never  even  dreams  that  there  is  an  invin- 
cible law  of  reason  which  prevents  all  intelligence 
from  knowing  matter  per  se.  He  has  silently  de- 
dded  in  his  own  mind  that  there  is  no  such  law ; 
and  hence  he  has  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  deci- 
sion in  favour  of  independent  material  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idealist  has  certainly  got 
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FROP.    some  perception  of  this  law;  but  having  passed  on 


to  the  question  of  existence  before  he  had  thorough!  j 
ascertained  the  laws  of  knowledge,  and  in  particular 
before  he  had  mastered  the  condition  of  all  know- 
ledge, as  laid  down  in  Proposition  I.,  he  has  reached 
an  ontological  conclusion  affirming  the  non-absolute 
existence  of  matter,  which,  however  true  it  may  be^ 
is  ambiguous,  precipitate,  and  ill-matured, — and  in- 
deed not  intelligible;  for  nothing  which  is  ambi- 
guous is  intelligible. 

10.  It  is  obvious  that  this  system  decides  this  pre- 
How  Prop,    liminary  question  in  the  affirmative,  declaring  un- 

IV.  decidoi 

thbpnumi.  equivocallv  that  there  is  a  necessary  law  which 
^Ltf  ^^  prevents  all  intelligence  from  knowing  matter  per 
S^ktolt  '^) — just  as  the  counter-proposition  decides  it  in  the 
negative,  declaring  that  there  is  none*  The  affirma- 
tive answer  follows  by  a  very  short  remove  from 
Proposition  I.,  in  which  the  primary  condition  of  all 
knowing  is  fixed.  The  negative  answer  is  based  on 
a  denial  of  Proposition  I., — in  other  words^  on  the 
rejection  of  a  necessary  truth  of  reason. 

11.  A  few  more  explanations  may  be  offered. 
Bymboico.    Attention  to  the  following  symbols  will  enable  the 

luitnUveof  ^     ^ 

Ij^^pogg^   reader  to  understand  exactly  the  position  advocated 
^^initi-  by  these  Institutes  in  regard  to  our  knowledge  of 
material  things,  as  contrasted  with  the  position  occu- 
pied by  ordinary  thinking,  and  also  maintained  by 
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psychology.    Let  X  represent  the  material  universe,    prop. 


and  let  Y  represent  self  or  the  subject :  the  law  is 
that  Y  can  apprehend  X  only  provided,  and  when, 
it  apprehends  Y  as  welL  (It  shall  be  proved  farther 
on  that  Y  can  conceive  or  think  of  X  only  provided, 
and  wh^i,  it  conceives  Y  as  well ;  meanwhile  this 
is  assumed.)  So  that  what  Y  apprehends,  or  thinks 
of,  is  never  X  per  ae^  but  always  is,  and  must  be,  X 
plu8  Y*  The  synthesis  of  X  and  Y — ^that  is,  the 
only  universe  which  the  laws  of  knowledge  permit 

Y  {u  e.  any  intelligence)  to  know  or  conceive — this 
is  the  thesis  maintained  in  these  Institutes. 

12.  Let  this  position  be  now  contrasted  with  the 
ordinary  and  psycholo^cal  opinion.    Let  X,  as  be-  timi 
f<Mre.  represent  the  material  universe,  and  let  Y  re-  mostrative  of 
present  self  or  the  sulgect ;  the  law  is  that  Y  can  sicaipoiiuon. 
aj^rehend  X  only  provided,  and  ndien,  it  is  present 
to  X.     Here  nothing  is  said  about  the  necessity  of 

Y  apprehending  Y,  or  itself,  whenever  it  apprehends 
X ;  but  all  that  is  held  to  be  necessary  is  that  Y 
should  be  present  to  X  whenever  it  apprehends  X. 
But  these  two  positions  are  entirely  different,  and 
lead  to  directly  opposite  conclusions ;  because  if  all 
diat  is  required  to  enable  Y  to  apprehend  X  be  that 

Y  should  he  present  to  X,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Y  from  being  cognisant  of  X  per  ee :  indeed, 
in  that  case,  it  must  be  cognisant  of  X  per  ae;  be- 
cause, not  being  cognisant  of  Y,  or  itself,  it  must  be 
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PROP,     cognisant  of  X  without  Y ;  but  X  without  T  is  X 


per  86.  So  that  the  psychological  position,  which 
contends  merely  for  the  presence  of  Y  along  with  X 
as  the  condition  on  which  Y  may  know  X,  but  not 
for  the  cognisance  by  Y  of  its  own  presence  along 
with  X,  leaves  the  knowledge  of  X  per  se  not 
only  possible,  but  necessary.  On  this  basis,  which 
is  occupied  by  ordinary  thinking  as  well  as  by 
psychological  science,  our  knowledge  of  matter  per 
se  may  very  well  be  vindicated. 


13.  A  very  diiSerent  conclusion  flows  from  the 
Different      initial  principle  on  which  this  work  is  founded.    Our 

eondusiona  ^    *•    ^        * 

SSSuSl*''**  position  is  not  simply  that  Y  must  be  present  to  X 
in  order  to  be  cognisant  of  X :  nothing  can  come 
of  such  a  truism  as  that ;  it  is  barren  as  a  cinder. 
Our  position  is  that  Y  must,  moreover,  be  cognisant 
of  Y  or  itself,  in  order  to  be  cognisant  of  X,  and 
that  Y  can  apprehend  X  only  when  it  also  appre- 
hends Y.  That  seed  bears  fruit,  which,  whether 
acceptable  or  not,  is  at  any  rate  legitimately  raised, 
because  it  leads  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
knowledge  of  X  per  se — that  is,  of  X  without  any  Y 
being  known  along  with  it — ^is  altogether  impossible. 

14  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  this  conclusioa 
pifferanoe     is  also  deduciblc  from  the  other  position,  a  few  words 

Jkrther  ex> 

puined.       may  be  added  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Suppose  we  merely  affirm,  with  psychology,  that  Y 
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must  always  be  along  with  X  in  order  that  X  may    prop. 


be  apprehended;  there  would  be  nothing  in  that  — '■— 
position  to  prevent  X  per  ae  from  being  apprehended 
— ^nothing  which  supports  the  conclusion  that  all 
knowledge  of  X  per  ae  is  impossible  ;  the  only 
inference  (which,  however,  would  be  a  mere  re-state- 
ment of  the  position)  would  be  that  wherever  X  was 
known  there  must  always  be  a  Y  present  to  know 
it.  That  is  undoubted ;  but  this  inference  is  very 
far  from  being  equivalent  to  the  conclusion  that  X 
per  ee  cannot  be  known.  X  per  ae  ca/a  be  known, 
if  Y  can  know  it  without  being  cognisant  of  itself  at 
the  same  time ;  for  to  say  that  X  per  ae  is  known, 
simply  means  that  X  is  known  without  Y  being 
known  along  with  it.  But  the  conclusion  that  X 
per  ae  cannot  be  known,  is  irresistible  on  the  other 
premises ;  because  if  Y  must  not  only  be  along  with 
X  in  order  to  know  X,  but  must  also  be  hnown 
along  with  X  in  order  to  know  X,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  that  X  per  ae  can  be  known,  or  that  Y 
can  know  X  without  knowing  Y — Le.^  itself — ^at  the 
same  tima 

15.  Another  point  of  essential  difference  between 
the  views  maintained  in  this  system  and  the  ordi-  Anothar 

....  .  .         point  of  dlf- 

nary  psychological  opinions  is  this :    It  is  possible  [^~,^ 
that  psychology  may  assent  to  the  position  that  Y  JJ^SEJiJ^y. 
(to  continue  these  symbols)  cannot  know  X  without 
knowing  Y,  or  itself,  as  well.  It  is  indeed  by  no  means 
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PROP,  certain  that  psychology  distinctly  disavows  this  prin- 
— '■—  ciple  (so  vacillating  is  her  procedure),  although  it  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  thegeneralscope  of  her  instruc- 
tions, and  with  the  conclusions  at  which  she  arrives. 
But  supposing  it  to  be  conceded,  psychology  may 
still  contend  that  this  position  does  not  prove  X  per  ae 
to  be  absolutely  and  universally  unknowable.  She 
may  argue — ^indeed  does  argue — that  although  X  per 
86  (matter  by  itself)  may  not  be  known  by  U8  (the 
human  Y),  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  known  by  other 
intelligences,  actual  or  possible;  that  is,  by  some 
Y  differently  constituted  from  us.  Psychology  thus 
attributes  our  incompetency  to  know  matter  per  ee 
to  some  peculiarity  or  special  limitation  in  our 
'  faculties  of  cognition.  Not  to  speak  of  lesser  men, 
even  Kant  has  fallen  into  this  mistake.  But  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  reflection  might  have  convinced 
them  that  we  are  jHrevented  from  knowing  matter 
perse  by  no  such  cause.  The  imperfection  or  limit- 
ation of  our  faculties  can  only  prevent  us  from 
knowing  how,  or  under  what  modes  of  apprehension 
different  from  ours,  matter  may  be  known  by  other 
intelligences,  supposing  such  to  exist.  Matter  per 
96  is  unknowable  by  us  on  a  very  different  account. 
It  is  unknowable,  not  on  account  of  any  special  dis- 
ability under  which  we  may  be  supposed  to  labour 
(and  surely  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  imperfections 
without  increasing  their  number  through  a  miscal- 
culation), but  in  virtue  of  a  law  binding  upon  all 
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Intelligence.    The  law  is  that  all  intelligence  (every     prop 

Yy  actual  or  possible)  mv^st  know  Itself  along  with 

whatever  it  is  cognisant  of,  (Prop.  I.)  Therefore  * 
matter  per  se  cannot  possibly  be  known  by  any  in- 
telligence, be  its  constitution  what  it  may ;  for  every 
intelligence  in  knowing  matter  must  know  itself  as 
well.  X  per  ee  is  thus  fixed  as  absolutely  unknow- 
able all  rov/ndj — all  round  the  circle  of  Intelligence  f 
and  here,  at  least,  we  lie  under  no  special  disadvan- 
tage. If  disadvantage  it  be.  "  Know  me,"  says  X 
per  ee  to  one  Y. — "  I  cannot,"  says  that  Y,  "  for  I 
must  know  myself  as  well."  ^'  Know  me,"  says  X 
per  ae  to  another  and  dilBTerently  constituted  Y. — "  I 
cannot,"  says' this  other  Y,  ^^  for  I  must  know  myself 
as  well."  "  Know  me,"  says  X  per  se  to  a  third 
and  again  differently  constituted  Y. — ^^  I  cannot  do 
it,"  says  this  third  Y,  "  for  I  am  under  the  necessity 
of  knowing  myself  along  with  you:"  and  so  on, 
round  the  whole  circle.  Thus  X  2>er  ae  meets  with 
a  rebuff  from  every  quarter — cannot  get  known  on 
any  terms  by  any  intelligence.  Independent  matter 
is  thus  shut  out  from  all  cognition  by  a  necessary 
law  of  all  reason.  The  primary  condition  of  all 
knowledge  closes  the  door  in  its  face.  So  much  for 
the  psychological  averment  that  matter  per  ae  may 
be  known  by  other  intelligences,  though  perhaps  not 
known  by  us.  Psychology  professes  to  deal  not  with 
necessary,  but  only  with  contingent,  truth — and  the 

mischievous  error  now  under  consideration  (for  error 

I 
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PROP,    it  is,  inasmuch  as  it  attributes  our  incompetency  to  a 


wrong  cause, — and  how  mischievous  it  is  will  after- 
wards appear  in  the  agnoiology)  is  the  offspring  of 
that  timidity.  These  Institutes  deal  only  with  neces- 
sary truth ;  and  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  restric- 
tion is,  that  while  it  saves  us  from  the  mistake  alluded 
to,  it  enables  us  to  prove,  as  an  easy  and  legitimate  de- 
duction from  their  first  principle,  that  all  cognisance 
of  the  material  universe  per  se  is  not  only  impossible 
to  us,  but  that  it  is  universally  impossible.  This  con- 
clusion, which  here  is  only  in  the  bud,  shows  blossom 
in  the  agnoiology,  and  bears  fruit  in  the  ontology. 

16.  By  these  considerations  matter  pei*  se  is  re- 
Matter  pa*  educed  to  the  predicament  of  a  contradiction:  it  is 

rwdttced  to 

dictS*^  not  the  simply  inconceivable  by  us,  but  the  abso- 
lutely inconceivable  in  itself.  This  reduction,  the 
importance  of  which  will  be  apparent  by-and-by, 
could  not  have  been  effected  upon  any  principle  of 
psychological  strategy.  It  is  a  manoeuvre  competent 
only  to  the  dialectic  of  necessary  truth.  ^^  Matter 
per  «e,"  says  psychology,  "  may  not  be  known  by 
us,  but  what  of  that?  If  it  can  be  possibly  known 
by  any  intelligence,  it  is  not  to  be  laid  down  as  the 
contradictory."  True,  if  it  can  be  known  by  any 
intelligence.  But  what  if  it  can  Tiot  be  known  by 
any  intelligence,  actual  or  possible  ?  In  that  case 
it  undoubtedly  becomes  the  contradictory.  For  what 
is  a  contradiction  but  that  which  cannot  be  known 
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or  conceiTed  on  any  terms  by  any  possible  intelli-     prop. 

gence  ?    Whatever  is  of  this  character  is  a  contra-    — 

dictory  thing.  Why  is  a  two-sided  triangle  a  con- 
tradiction ?  Just  because  the  laws  of  aU  thinking 
prevent  such  a  figure  from  being  known  or  con- 
ceived. Why  is  matter  per  ae  a  contradiction  ?  For 
precisely  the  same  reason.  The  laws  of  all  thinking 
intercept  it  on  the  way  to  cognition,  and  compel 
something  else  to  be  known  in  its  place;  to  wit, 
matter  cv/m  alioy  i.  e.  mecum.  That  the  one  of  these 
contradictions  should  appear  more  palpable  than  the 
other,  is  a  mere  accident  of  words.  Matter  per  ae 
is  thus  cut  off  from  all  means  of  escape  from  the 
category  of  the  contradictory,  inasmuch  as  a  loop- 
hole is  to  be  found  only  in  the  supposition  that,  if  one 
kind  of  intelligence  cannot  be  cognisant  of  it,  another 
kind  may.  Psychology  endeavours  to  open  that 
outlet :  our  first  proposition  shuts  it ;  so  that  matter 
per  ae  must  just  submit  to  the  doom  which  consigns 
it  to  the  limbo  of  the  contradictory. 

17.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  contradic- 
tion here  spoken  of  does  not  attach  to  matter  per  ae^  Th{.  ^^^, 
but  only  to  our  hnowUdge  of  it;  and  that  it  amounts  ta^J^n*^ 
to  no  more  than  this,  that  things  cannot  be  known  knowledge  of 
unless  they  are  presented  m  some  way  or  other  to 
an  intelligent  mind.    A  few  remarks,  therefore,  must 
be  made  to  obviate  this  natural  but  very  serious 
misunderstanding,  and  to  show  that  the  contradic- 
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PROP,  tion  in  question  aiSects  not  merely  knowledge,  but 
— '—  its  objects.  To  speak  first  of  merely  contradictory 
knowledge :  Suppose  it  to  be  laid  down  as  a  neces^ 
sary  truth  of  reason,  that  a  man  can  be  cognisant 
of  things  only  when  they  are  present,  either  really 
or  ideally,  to  his  consciousness ;  that  position  would 
merely  fix  all  knowledge  as  contradictory  in  which 
the  things  to  be  known  were  not  presented  to  the 
mind.  It  would  leave  the  things  themselves  un- 
affected. They  would  not  be  contradictory;  they 
would  still  be  possible,  though  not  actual,  objects  of 
knowledge.  Matter  per  ae  (supposing  it  cognisable) 
would  not  be  itself  contradictory,  because  the  cog- 
nisance of  it,  except  upon  certain  conditions,  was 
contradictory.  It  would  be  rather  hard  upon  matter 
jyer  ae  to  visit  it  with  the  consequences  of  our  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  cognition,  or  to 
suppose  that  it  was  an  absurdity,  because  v)e  hap- 
pened to  be  asleep,  or  occupied  with  something  else. 
Here,  then,  the  contradiction  attaches  only  to  the 
kTiowledge  of  matter  per  ee.  That  is  absurd  and 
impossible,  unless  the  conditions  requisite  to  its  at- 
tainment are  complied  witL  The  thing  itself  is 
untouched ;  it  remains  unknown,  but  not  unknow- 
abla 

18.  But  the  case  is  very  different  in  regard  to  the 
contradiction  at  present  under  consideration.  These 
Institutes  differ  entirely  from  psychology  in  their 


■H 
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doetrine  as  to  the  primary  condition  of  all  know-     prop. 


ledge.     They  contend,  not  simply  that  a  man  can    '— 

know  things  only  when  they  are  presented  to  his  ter  per  wit- 
mind,  but  that  he  can  know  them  only  when  he 
kvmadf  is  presented  to  his  mind  along  with  them. 
This  position,  in  fixing  the  knowledge  of  self  as  the 
condition  of  all  knowledge,  fixes  self,  moreover,  as  an 
integral  and  essential  part  of  every  object  of  cogni- 
tion (see  remark,  pp.  103, 104).  When  that  integral 
part,  therefore,  is  supposed  to  be  withdrawn,  as  it  is 
in  the  case  of  mBiter  per  ae,  the  inevitable  eficct  is, 
that  the  remaining  part  of  the  object  of  cognition — 
to  wit,  matter  j)er  ae — ^lapses  into  a  contradiction. 
It  becomes  a  mere  absurdity.  It  is  not  simply  un- 
known, it  is  absolutely  unknowable ;  because,  upon 
the  terms  of  this  system,  the  only  object  knowable 
by  any  mind  is  an  object  made  up  of  a  known  thing 
and  a  known  mind  or  self.  Here,  then,  the  contra- 
diction besieges  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  the 
thing,  but  the  thing  itself.  The  difierence  between 
the  two  contradictions  may  be  illustrated  in  this 
way.  The  cognisance  of  a  circle  is  contradictory, 
unless  that  figure  be  presented,  either  really  or 
ideally,  to  the  mind.  This  contradiction,  however, 
is  limited  exclusively  to  the  cognisance ;  it  does  not 
extend  to  the  circle.  A  mere  contradiction  of  this 
kind  would  leave  matter  per  ee  altogether  unaffected. 
But  the  cognisance  of  a  centrelesa  circle  is  not  only 
a  contradictory  cognisance ;  the  object  of  it  is,  more- 
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PROP,  over,  a  contradictory  object.  A  centreless  circle  is 
-^^  absolutely  incogitable  in  itself.  The  contradiction 
which  attaches  to  matter  per  ae  is  of  this  character. 
Matter  per  ae  is  a  contradictory  thing,  just  as  much 
as  a  circle  without  a  centre  is  a  contradictory  thing. 
In  the  case  of  the  centreless  circle,  the  object  is  con- 
tradictory, because  it  lacks  an  element  (to  wit,  the 
centre)  which  is  essential  to  the  constitution  not 
only  of  every  known,  but  of  every  knowable  circle ; 
and  in  like  manner,  matter  per  ee  is  contradictory, 
because  it  wants  the  element  (to  wit,  the  me)  which 
is  essential  to  the  constitution  not  only  of  every 
known,  but  of  every  knowable  thing,  (Prop.  II.)  It 
is  thus  certain  that  matter  per  se^  considered  as  an 
object  of  cognition,  is  a  contradictory  thing,  and  that 
the  contradiction  (as  these  remarks  have  been  intro- 
duced to  show)  cleaves  not  only  to  the  cognition, 
but  to  its  object.  A  thing  which  can  be  known  or 
conceived  only  when  something  else  is  known  or 
conceived  along  with  it,  must  surely  present  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  mind  whenever  an  attempt  is  made 
to  know  or  conceive  it  by  itself. 

19.  This  position  being  secured — the  reduction, 

Adnttitin.  of  namely,  of  matter  per  se  to  a  contradiction — the 

SSt  on^Sl  first  trmmph  of  philosophy  is  achieved.     Thb  opera- 

&^.    tio^  t'^s  the  flank  of  every  hostile  scheme,  and 

breaks  down  the  most  formidable  impediment  with 

which  speculation  has  to  struggle.    Her  course  is 
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now  comparatively  smooth.     One  advantage  of  this     prop. 


redaction  is  that  it  brings  before  us,  in  a  new  light, 
(and  the  more  Ughts  it  can  be  viewed  in  the  better), 
the  leading  question  of  the  epistemologj.  That 
problem  is,  What  is  the  essential  condition  and  con- 
stituent of  all  knowledge;  or  what  is  that  which  enters, 
and  must  enter,  into  the  composition  of  every  object 
of  knowledge  ?  But  another  form  of  the  question 
might  be,  What  is  every  object  of  knowledge  with- 
out this  essential  constituent  ?  And  the  answer  is, 
that  it  must  be  the  contradictor^;  because  it  is 
obvious  that  if  the  objects  of  knowledge  be  deprived 
of  the  necessary  element  which  makes  them  objects 
of  knowledge,  the  remaining  part  must  be  imiver-* 
sally  unknowable  and  inconceivable — in  other  words, 
contradictory.  But  the  next  question  is,  What  is 
this  incogitable  remainder,  this  contradictory  caput 
mortwwm  f  For  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  this  contradictory 
element  unless  we  are  able  to  say  what  it  is ;  and 
the  answer  is,  that  it  is  m^Xi^r  per  se^  or,  carried  to  a 
higher  generality,  objects  without  any  subject.  This 
is  the  contradictory  element  in  all  knowledge — the 
contradiction  which  intellect  has  to  overcome — the 
wastes  and  wilds  of  absurdity  which  are  given  over 
to  the  reclaiming  processes  of  reason,  and  which  have 
to  be  redeemed  into  cognition. 

20.  The  next  question  is,  How  is  this  redemption 
efiected  ?    How  does  the  contradictory  cease  to  be 


IV. 
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PROP,    contradictory;  how  does   the   incogitable  become 


cogitable ;  how  does  the  absolutely  unknowable  be- 

ofXadStgUia  comc  known  ?    That  was  the  form  in  which  the  pro- 

oontndic- 

tory.  blem  of  philosophy  usually  presented  itself,  although 

not  very  clearly,  to  the  thinkers  of  antiquity.  That 
was  the  form  under  which  Plato  viewed  it,  when  he 
described  philosophy  as  the  means  by  which  the 
human  soul  was  converted  from  ignorance  to  know- 
ledge. His  description  would  have  been  more  exact 
had  he  said  that  philosophy  was  not  so  much  this 
conversion  itself,  as  an  explanation  of  the  process  by 
which  the  conversion  was  effected — in  other  words, 
was  explanatory  of  the  way  in  which  the  contra- 
dictory element  contained  in  any  object  of  cognition 
was  overcome,  not  by  philosophers  only,  but  by 
all  mankind, — the  only  difference  being  that  the 
philosopher  overcame  the  contradiction,  and  knew 
the  process  how,  while  the  common  man  equally 
overcame  it,  without  being  conscious  of  the  means 
which  he  employed.  But  whatever  the  explanation 
may  be — whether  by  calling  attention,  as  Plato  did, 
to  his  ^^  ideas,"  or,  as  this  system  does,  to  the  ^'  me," 
as  the  redeeming  element — it  is  obvious  that  the 
question  as  to  the  conversion  of  the  contradictory 
cannot  be  distinctly  answered  until  we  have  found 
our  contradictory,  our  incogitable,  our  unknowable. 
Until  that  is  done,  we  can  have  nothing  definite 
to  work  upon.  Hence  the  importance  of  reducing 
matter  per  se  to  a  contradiction.    This  reduction  is 
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eqaivalent  to  9^  finding  of  the  contradictory ;  and  we     prop. 


IV. 


have  now  something  under  oar  hands.  We  can 
now  exhibit  the  process  of  conversion  by  which  the 
nnintelligible  is  translated  into  the  intelligible.  This 
exhibition  is  indeed  the  business  of  every  part  of  the 
first  section  of  this  work.  Bat  the  explanation  could 
scarcely  have  proceeded,  had  the  unintelligible  or  con- 
tradictory element  of  all  cognition  remained  unfoimd. 


21.  In  speaking  thus  of  the  finding  of  the  contra- 
dictory,  we  are  very  far  from  insinuating  that  the  con-  in  what 

MOM  too  con* 

tradictory  can  be  known  or  conceived.  It  can  be  tndictoryb 
conceived  only  as  the  absolutely  inconceivable.  To 
find  it  as  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  rational  truth.  In  one  sense,  and  when  properly 
explained,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  conceive  the 
contradictory.  Conceive  the  one  end  of  a  stick 
absolutely  removed,  and  the  other  end  alone  remain- 
ing, and  you  have  a  conception  of  something  contra- 
dictory. '^  I  cannot  conceive  that,"  the  reader  will 
say.  True,  in  one  sense  you  cannot  conceive  it,  but 
in  another  sense  you  can  conceive  it  distinctly, — 
you  can  conceive  it  as  that  which  neither  you  nor 
any  other  intelligence  can  conceive.  This  is  the 
whole  amount  of  the  conceivability  which  is  claimed 
for  matter  per  se*  It  is  to  be  conceived  only  as  that 
which  no  intellect  can  conceive,  inasmuch  as  all  in- 
tellect, by  its  very  nature  as  intellect,  can  conceive 
it  only  cum  alio. 
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PROP.         22.  Does  this  contradictory  nondescript  exist? 


IV. 


The  answer  to  that  question  had  better  be  allowed 
is  not  Jaaa^  to  ripen  a  little  longer.  Philosophers^  ere  now,  haTS 
got  into  trouble  by  plucking  it  prematurely.  One 
point  the  reader  may  make  himself  quite  easy  about. 
This  system  is  as  far  as  any  system  can  be  from 
maintaining  that  matter  jper  se  Is  a  nonentity — a 
blank.  All  blanks,  all  nonentities,  require  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  "  me"  before  they  can  be  cogit- 
able, just  as  much  as  all  things  or  entities  require  to 
be  thus  supplemented.  But  matter  per  ae  is,  bj  its 
very  terms,  that  which  is  unsupplemented  by  any 
^'  me;''  therefore  it,  certainly,  is  not  to  be  conceived  as 
a  nonentity.  If  idealism  be  a  system  which  holds  that 
matter  per  se  is  nothing^  we  forswear  and  denounce 
idealism.  True  idealism,  however,  never  maintained 
any  such  absurd  thesis.  But  does  not  true  idealism 
reduce  every  thing  in  the  universe  to  mere  phenomena 
of  consciousness  ?  Suppose  it  does, — does  it  not  also 
reduce  every  nothing  in  the  universe  to  mere  pheno- 
mena of  consciousness?  The  materialist  supposes  that 
according  to  idealism,  when  a  loaf  of  bread  ceases 
to  be  a  phenomenon  of  consciousness,  and  is  locked 
away  iu  a  dark  closet,  it  must  turn  into  nothing. 
He  might  as  well  fancy  that,  according  to  idealism, 
it  must  turn  into  cheese.  Idealism  does  not  hold  that 
when  a  thing  ceases  altogether  to  be  a  phenomenon 
of  consciousness,  it  becomes  another  phenomenon  of 
consciousness,  as  this  supposition  would  imply.     No 
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—in  the  absence  of  all  consciousness,  the  loaf,  or     prop 

whatever  it  may  be,  lapses,  not  into  nothing,  but  into    

the  contradictory.  It  becomes  the  absolutely  inco- 
gitable — la  surd — from  which  condition  it  can  be 
redeemed  only  when  some  consciousness  of  it  is 
either  known  or  conceived.  But  the  question  is, — 
Is  our  reason  competent  to  conceive',  the  abstraction 
of  all  consciousness  from  this,  or  from  any  other, 
object'  in  the  universe  ?  This  competency  may  very 
well  be  doubted :  perhaps  hereafter  good  grounds 
may  appear  for  denying  it. 


PROPOSITION   V. 

MATTER   AND   ITS   QUALITIES   PER   SE. 

All  the  qualities  of  matter  hy  themselves  are, 
of  necessity,  absolutely  unknowable. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  qualities  of  matter  by  themselves  are,  equaUj 
with  matter  itself,  an  objective  presentment  without 
a  subject.  But  it  has  been  proved  by  Proposition  11. 
that  no  objective  can  be  known  without  a  subjective 
or  self  being  known  along  with  it.  Therefore,  all 
the  qualities  of  matter,  by  themselves,  are  absolutely 
unknowable. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  In  dealing  with  the  question  respecting  our 

Why  Pro.    knowledge  of  material  existence,  psychology  vadl- 

^^TC«L    lates  between  two  opinions.     At  times  it  eddes  with 

natural  thinking,  and  affirms,  in  the  terms  set  forth 
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in  Counter-propoBition  IV.,  that  matter  per  se  is     prop. 

known ;  and  at  other  times  it  advocates  a  doctrine    

for  which  natural  thinking  is  certainly  in  no  way 
responsible — the  opinion,  namely,  that  we  are  cog* 
nisant  only  of  the  material  qualities  per  se.    The 
first  of  these  opinions  is  set  at  rest  by  Proposition 
IV.,  which  proves  that  a  contradiction  is  involved  in 
the  supposition  that  material  things,  by  and  in  them- 
selves,  or  without  a  mind  being  known  along  with 
them,  can  be  known  by  any  intelligenca    The  pro- 
position now  before  us  is  introduced  .chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  and  correcting  the  second  of 
these  opinions,  to  which  a  distinct  expression  is  given 
in  the  following  counter-proposition.     It  will  be  at 
once  obvious  that  this  counter-proposition  involves 
a  contradiction  just  as  much  as  counter-proposition 
IV.  does ;  because  it  asserts  that  certain  qualities  of 
matter  can  be  known  without  the  ^^me"  being  known 
along  with  them.     But  it  has  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  bring  forward  this  doctrine,  and  to  contro- 
vert it  expressly,  because  it  is  one  which  is  generally 
considered  as  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy 
by  means  of  a  psychological  distinction  of  some 
celebrity,  the  value  of  which  shall  now  be  critically 
tested. 

2.  Fifth  Counter-proposition. — "  Although  matter 
per  se  is   not  known,  certain  of  its  qualities  are  Fifth  ooun- 

ter-propcMi' 

knowable,  and  are  known  ^?er  5€,  or  by  themselves."  ^on- 
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PROP.        3.  The  qualities  here  referred  to  are  those  which 
— - —    our  psychologists  call  the  primary  qualities  of  matter, 
^^^e  It  is  here,  then,  that  the  distinction  between  the 
thenoondaiy  primary  and  secondary  qualities  comes  under  review. 
>°^^-        This  distinction  has  played  a  conspicuous,  though 
neither  a  very  edifying  nor  a  very  successful  part 
in  philosophy.     It  is  of  some  importance,  however, 
in  a  historical  point  of  view,  as  forming  a  chapter  in 
the  controversy  between  idealism  and  materialism ; 
and  therefore  a  short  account  of  it  shall  now  be 
given — if  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  showing 
how  completely  it  has  failed  to  answer  its  purpose, 
and  how  much  it  tends  to  keep  up  mistaken  and  con- 
tradictory notions  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  know- 
ledge. 

4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  present  a  complete  enu- 
oi^^erof  meration  of  the  primary  and  secondary  quaUties,  or 
^  quail-  to  go  into  any  detailed  explanation  of  their  nature. 
A  general  view  of  the  respective  characters  of  the 
two  classes  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  the  distinction,  and  the  use  to  which  it 
has  been  turned  by  psychology.  Among  the 
secondary  qualities  are  classed  heat  and  cold,  colour 
and  sound,  taste  and  odour.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  words  are  of  ambiguous  or  twofold  im- 
port. They  signify  both  certain  sensations  in  us, 
and  certain  inferred  qualities  in  things  by  which 
these    sensations    are  induced.     Thus  the  words 
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"heat"  and  "colour"  express  the  subjective  aflTec-  prop. 
tions  which  we  call  by  these  names ;  and  they  also  — '— 
express  certain  occult  material  causes  which  are  sup- 
posed to  excite  them.  When  we  speak  of  heat  in 
our  hand,  we  mean  something  very  different  from 
what  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  heat  in  the  fira  In 
the  one  case  we  mean  a  sensation ;  in  the  other  case 
we  mean  some  inferred  property  in  the  fire  which 
occasions  that  sensation.  And  so  in  regard  to  the 
other  secondary  qualities.  The  words  which  express 
them  are  generally  ambiguous,  and  it  is  only  from 
the  context,  or  from  the  relation  in  which  they  are 
spoken,  that  we  are  able  to  determine  in  which  of 
the  two  senses  (objective  or  subjective)  the  terms  are 
employed.  In  this  respect  the  secondary  qualities 
are  said  to  differ  from  the  primary.  But  the  im- 
portant circumstance,  in  the  estimation  of  psycho- 
logy, and  to  which  our  attention  is  directed  in  con- 
sidering this  distinction,  is,  that  we  have  no  distinct 
and  assured  knowledge  of  the  secondary  qualities  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  must  be.  in 
Jr  o™  ^^,  «7  diff».nt  ^  L  »™«iL 
to  which  they  gave  rise.  The  sensations  are  all 
that  we  are  cognisant  of :  and  thus  our  knowledge 
of  material  things,  and  even  the  evidence  of  their 
existence,  would  be  extremely  imperfect,  doubtful, 
and  confused,  had  we  no  other  sources  of  information 
respecting  them  than  the  subjective  affections  which 
their  occult  qualities  are  supposed  to  induce,  and  no 
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PROP.     Other  notion  of  them  than  the  notion  of  their  seoon- 

V. 

dary  qualities. 

5.  The  primary  qualities  are  said  to  be  of  a  dif- 
cbatuetnof  ferent  character,  and  to  supply  the  information  and 
quauttet.  f\^Q  evidence  which  are  wanted.  These  are  princi- 
pally extension,  figure,  and  solidity.  We  are  cog- 
nisant of  these  qualities,  not  as  mere  sensations  in 
ourselves,  like  heat  and  cold,  colour  and  sound,  but 
as  they  exist  and  show  themselves  in  external 
things.  Heat  and  cold,  colour  and  sound — in  a  word, 
all  our  sentient  modifications — may  be  so  increased 
in  degree  as  to  become  unbearable.  But  our  percep- 
tions of  the  extension  and  figure  and  incompres^ 
sibility  of  material  objects  cannot  be  thus  augmented 
in  intensity.  By  this  circumstance  our  perceptions 
are  distinguished  from  our  sensations :  the  latter  are 
susceptible  of  different  degrees  of  vivacity ;  some 
amount  of  bodily  pleasure  or  pain  enters  into  their 
composition.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  our  perceptions. 
Their  degree  is  always  the  same ;  they  involve  no 
organic  pleasure,  or  the  reverse.  It  is  through  our 
perceptions,  and  not  through  our  sensations,  that  we 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  primary  qualities  of 
matter — that  is,  with  the  extension,  the  figure,  and 
the  solidity  of  external  objects.  It  is  further  alleged 
that  the  terms  which  indicate  the  primary  qualities 
are  not  ambiguous,  but  have  only  one  signification. 
But  the  important  circumstance  to  which  psychology 
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refers  ub  in  its  exposition  of  the  primary  qualities,  is     prop 


this,  that  we  have  a  distinct  and  direct  knowledge  of   

them  as  they  exist,  not  in  our  minds,  but  in  the 
things  which  are  made  known  to  us  through  their 
means.  We  have  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  objec- 
tiTe  presence  of  extension,  figure,  and  solidity,  as  the 
properties  of  external  things.  In  this  respect  the 
primary  differ  from  the  secondary  qualities,  of  whose 
objective  existence  we  have  no  distinct  knowledge 
or  conception. 

Such  IB  the  psychological  distinction  between  the 
primary  and  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  and 
between  sensation  and  perception.  Sensation  is 
the  faculty  which  doubtfully  and  obscurely  indicates 
the  objective  existence  of  the  secondary  qualities ; 
while  perception  is  the  faculty  which  announces 
dearly  and  unmistakably  the  objective  existence 
of  the  primary.  Sensation,  it  is  said,  reveals  the 
sentient  subject ;  perception  the  sensible  and  objec- 
tive world. 

6.  In  itself,  and  under  certain  limitations,  this 
distinction  is  harmless.     Although  the  analysis  is  D^acu  of 

thit  dbtinc- 

of  no  importance,  and  answers  no  purpose,  there  is  <*<«• 
nothing  positively  erroneous  in  the  affirmation  that 
the  primary  qualities  of  matter  are  phenomena  of  a 
different  order  from  the  secondary;  that  the  latter 
are  obscure  and  sensational;  that  the  former  are 
dear  and  perceptible.     Psychology  might,  indeed, 

K 
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PROP,     find  it  difficult  to  show  that  the  words  which  express 


V. 


the  primary  qualities  are  one  whit  less  ambiguous 
than  those  which  denote  the  secondary.  Are  not 
the  words  "  extension,"  "  figure,"  and  "  solidity," 
employed  both  to  express  these  qualities  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  and  also  to  express  our  perceptions 
of  them  ?  Is  not  this  precisely  the  same  ambiguity 
which  the  terms  significant  of  the  secondary  qualities 
present  ?  Is  psychology  able  to  explain,  or  is  any 
human  being  competent  to  know  what  these  quali- 
ties are,  apart  from  his  perceptions  of  them  ?  It  is 
always  our  perceptions  of  the  primary  qualities,  and 
not  these  qualities  themselves,  which  come  before  the 
mind,  just  as  it  is  always  our  sensations  resulting- 
from  the  secondary  qualities,  and  not  the  secondary 
qualities  themselves,  that  we  are  cognisant  of.  The 
terms,  therefore,  which  express  the  primary  quali- 
ties, are  just  as  ambiguous  as  those  which  indicate 
the  secondary  ;  and  the  attempt  to  remove  this 
ambiguity,  by  means  of  the  distinction  in  question, 
instead  of  removing,  serves  only  to  disguise  it.  The 
attempt  to  establish  a  clear  doctrine  of  perceptive 
knowledge,  by  distinguishing  the  two  classes  of 
qualities,  establishes  only  an  obscure  and  mislead- 
ing one. 

7.  But  the  error  lies  not  so  much  in  this  distinc- 
tion itself  as  in  its  application.  In  the  hands  of 
psychology  it  runs  into  a  palpable  contradiction — 
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into  the  contradiction  to  which  expression  is  given  in     prop. 


this  fifth  connter-proposition,  which  declares  that    — — 
certain  qaalities  of  matter  can  be  known,  without  a  orattsdic- 
the  rne  or  subject  being  known  along  with  them. 
How  this  contradiction  comes  about  will  be  obvious 
firom  the  following  considerations. 


8.  This  distinction  has  been  employed  by  psycho- 
logy in  refutation  of  what  it  conceives  to  be  idealism,  pqrchoiogi- 

calconoep- 

Idealism,  according  to  psychology,  is  founded  on  a  ^®'^^' 
refusal  to  recognise  the  primary  qualities  of  matter 
as  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  secondary.    It  is 
supposed  to  confound  the  two  classes  under  a  common 
category,  or  rather  to  reduce  the  primary  qualities 
to  the  same  character  and  condition  as  the  secon- 
daiy — to  resolve  extension,  figure,  and  solidity,  no 
less  than  heat,  and  colour,  and  sound,  into  mere 
modifications  of  the  sentient  subject.    It  is  supposed 
to  maintain  that  the  primary  qualities  are  just  as 
obscure  and  occult  as  the  secondary;  that  in  dealing 
with  the  material  universe  we  are  cognisant,  not  of 
the  qualities  of  external  objects,  but  only  of  certain 
changes  in  our  own  sentient  condition,  and  thus 
idealism  is  supposed  to  have  succeeded  either  in 
abolishing  or  in  rendering  doubtful  the  absolute  ex- 
istence of  material  things; — because,  if  the  primary 
qualities  stand  on  precisely  the  same  footing  with 
the  secondary ;  if  we  know  nothing  about  either 
dass  as  they  are  in  themselves ;  and  if  the  attempt 
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PROP,    to  reduce  onr  whole  knowledge  of  the  material  world 


to  a  mere  series  of  sensations  be  successful,  these 

sensations  may  possibly  be  excited  by  other  canses, 
and  accounted  for  on  other  grounds  than  the  postu* 
lation  of  an  independent  universe;  and  therefore  the 
existence  of  the  latter  becomes^  at  any  rate,  proble* 
maticaL  With  the  annihilation  of  the  sentient  sub- 
ject, the  material  uniyerse  would  disappear — ^would 
be  reduced  to  a  nonentity,  because  it  consists  of  a 
mere  series  of  sensations. 

Such  is  the  psychological  conception  of  idealism^. 
Thb  system  is  supposed  to  aim  at  the  extinction  of 
material  things,  and  to  withdraw  them  from  our 
cognition,  by  confounding  or  repudiating  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  primary  and  secondary  qui^* 
ties.  The  psychologist  conceives  that  idealism  is 
founded  on  a  false  generalisation  to  this  effect:— 
some  of  the  qualities  of  matter,  such  as  heat,  sound, 
and  colour,  turn  out,  on  examination,  to  be  mere 
sensations  in  us,  therefore  the  whole  of  the  material 
qualities  are  susceptible  of  this  resolution, 

9.  Having  thus  detected  what  he  conoeives  to  be 

Piyohoiogi.   the  fallacy  involved  in   the    idealist's    argument, 

of  idaaiimi.  namely,  the  false  generalisation  on  which  it  proceeds, 

in  other  words,  the  shuffling  together  of  the  primary 

andsecondaryqualities,the  psychologist  then  addressee 

himself  to  its  refutation,  and  to  the  restoration  of  the 
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material  world  to  the  independency  of  which  it  prop 
appeared  to  have  been  bo  nnlawfiillj  deprived.  He  — — 
brings  into  play  the  diBtinction  which  we  have 
been  considering.  He  admits  that  some  of  the 
qualities  of  matter  are  redacible  to  mere  sensations ; 
but  he  denies  that  the  whole  of  them  admit  of  this 
reaolntion.  No,  says  he,  there  is  extension,  there  is 
figpu^,  there  is  solidity.  These  qualities  are  refrac- 
tory. They  will  not  submit  to  be  classed  along  with 
those  more  tractable  companions  of  theirs,  heat,  cold, 
colour,  &C.,  as  the  mere  sensations  of  man.  They 
refuse  to  be  resolved  into  mere  modifications  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  the  attempt  so  to  resolve  them  is 
to  confound  together  phenomena  what  are  essen- 
tially different.  They  speak  out  plainly  for  them* 
selves  ;  they  claim  a  manifest  existence  of  their  own. 
There  is  nothing  occult  about  them.  Unlike  the 
secondaxy  qualities,  they  declare  their  presence  un* 
equivocally.  They  stand  forth  and  defy  the  idealist, 
with  all  his  machinations,  to  explode  them.  Our 
sensations  may  perhaps  not  afford  us  any  dear  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  nature  of  material  things,  or 
even  any  sufficient  evidence  of  their  existence ;  but 
our  perceptions  of  extension,  figure,  and  solidity, 
place  this  truth  in  a  clear  light  and  on  an  india* 
putable  footing ;  and,  on  the  manifest  existence  of 
these  qualities,  we  rest  the  establishment  of  the 
independent  existence  of  matter. 
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PROP.        10.  There  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  some  force 


accepted. 


in  that  argument,  but  before  it  can  be  accepted  as 
tion.if  logi-  valid,  one  or  two  small  drcumstances  must  be  taken 

oAlly  oon- 

ciiidve.  Is     into  consideration.    It  is  not  enoueh  to  show  that 

founded  on  a  ^  ° 

S^D^d"  sensation  is  different  from  perception,  and  that  the 
^?otbe  primary  are  different  from  the  secondary  qualities  ; 
the  psychologist  must  moreover  show,  or,  at  least, 
must  assume,  that  the  primary  qualities  are  known 
per  aey  or  without  the  ^^  me  "  being  known  along  with 
them.  Unless  he  assumes  this  his  argument  is  good 
for  nothing.  His  object  is  to  prove  that  material 
things  have  an  existence  altogether  independent  of 
intelligence.  Perhaps  they  have ;  but  how  can  that 
conclusion  be  logically  reached  by  merely  aflirming 
that  extension,  figure,  and  solidity  are  not  of  a  sen- 
sational character,  and  that  the  primary  qualities  are 
different  firom  the  secondary  ?  This  doctrine  must 
be  coupled  with  the  assertion,  that  the  primary 
qualities  are  known  in  their  independency,  otherwise 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  independent  can  have 
nothing  to  rest  upon.  The  psychological  argument, 
therefore,  when  stripped  of  its  wrappings  and  pre- 
sented in  plain  language,  amounts  to  this :— certain 
qualities  of  matter,  namely,  the  primary,  are  known 
to  exist  per  se ;  therefore  these  qualities  and  the 
matter  in  which  they  inhere,  do  exist  per  ae.  But 
the  premiss  of  that  argument  (we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  conclusion  at  present)  is  false  and  contra- 
dictory.   It  contradicts  Proposition  V.,  which  is  a 
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necessary  and  demonstrated  truth  of  reason.    It  is     prop. 

not  possible  for  any  of  the  qualities  of  matter  to  be 

known  jper  se^  or  without  a  '^  me"  or  subject  being 
apprehended  along  with  them.  Therefore  the  psj- 
chological  reasoning  in  support  of  the  independent 
existence  of  matter  rests  on  a  foundation  which 
falsifies  the  necessary  laws  of  knowing ;  and  thus  it 
not  only  fails  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed,  but  it  poisons  the  stream  of  philosophical 
truth  in  its  very  fountain-head. 

11.  So  much,  then,  for  the  distinction  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  and  the  The  diitinc 
uses  to  which  it  has  been  applied.     This  distinction  primary  and 

*  '  secondary 

is  one  on  which  psychology  usually  lays  much  stress  SSJJ^ 
as  leading  to  important  consequences.  It  is,  how-  S^iM^i^** 
ever,  a  distinction  which  answers  no  purpose.  It 
holds  out  promises  which  it  is  unable  to  fulfil.  It 
affords  no  refutation  even  of  the  spurious  idealism 
which  it  assails.  When  viewed  in  its  true  colours,  it 
is  seen  to  falsify  the  laws  of  knowledge,  and  to  mis- 
lead the  footsteps  of  philosophy.  It  is,  at  best,  a 
mere  bubble  on  the  sea  of  speculation ;  and  it  should 
now  be  allowed  quietly  to  break  and  die.  It  has 
played  its  part  as  well  as  it  could,  and  that  was  not 
very  well. 


PROPOSITION  VI. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  AND  THE  PARTICULAR  IN  COGNITION. 

Every  cognition  must  contain  an  element 
common  to  all  cognition,  and  an  element 
(or  elements)  peculiar  to  itself:  in  other 
words,  every  cognition  must  have  a  part 
which  is  unchangeable,  necessary,  and  uni- 
versal (the  same  in  all),  and  a  part  which 
is  changeable,  contingent,  and  particular 
(different  in  all);  and  there  can  be  no 
knowledge  of  the  unchangeable,  necessary, 
and  universal  part,  exclusive  of  the  change- 
able, contingent,  and  particular  part ;  or  of 
the  changeable,  contingent,  and  particular 
part,  exclusive  of  the  unchangeable,  neces- 
sary, and  universal  part :  that  is  to  say, 
neither  of  these  parts  by  itself  can  consti- 
tute a  cognition ;  but  aU  knowledge  is 
necessarily  a  synthesis  of  both  factors. 
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DEMONSTRATION. 

If  every  cognitioii  did  not  contain  an  element    prop 


common  to  all  cognition,  there  could  be  no  nnity  in 
cognitions ;  they  could  not  be  classed  together.  But 
thej  are  classed  together.  They  all  rank  as  cogni* 
tions.  Therefore  every  cognition  must  contain  an 
element  common  to  all  cognition.  Again,  if  every 
cognition  did  not  contain  an  element  (or  elements) 
peculiar  to  itself,  there  could  be  no  diversity  in  cog- 
nitions ;  they  could  not  be  distinct  from  each  other. 
But  they  are  distinct  from  each  other.  They  rank 
not  only  as  cognitions,  but  as  different  cognitions. 
Therefore  every  cognition  must  contain  an  element 
(or  elements)  peculiar  to  itself.  And  thus  the  con- 
stitution of  every  cognition  involves  an  unchange- 
able, necessary,  and  universal  part — a  part  which 
is  the  same  in  all, — and  a  changeable,  contingent, 
and  particular  part — a  part  which  is  dififerent  in 
all ;  and  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  either  of 
these  parts  by  itself,  or  exclusive  of  the  other  part ; 
bnt  all  knowledge  is  necessarily  a  synthesis  of  both 
factors. 


.VI. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1*  The  words  '^unchangeable"  (or  permanent), 
'^  necessary"  (or  essential),  '^  universal "  (or  common  Ezpumation 

of  woidti 

or  general),  as  here  employed,  are  nearly  or  altogether 
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PROP,    synonymoua.    The  unchangeable  is  that  which  can- 


not be  changed  in  cognition,  and  is  therefore  equiva- 
lent to  the  necessary  and  universal.  The  necessary 
is  that  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  or  got  rid  of 
in  cognition,  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  un- 
changeable and  universal.  The  universal  is  that 
which  is  everywhere  and  always  present  in  cogni- 
tion, and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  unchangeable 
and  necessary.  In  contrast  to  these  terms  stand  the 
words  "  changeable''  (or  fluctuating),  "  contingent " 
(or  accidental),  ^'  particular ''  (or  peculiar).  These, 
too,  are  mere  varieties  of  the  same  expression.  The 
changeable  is  that  which  can  be  changed  in  cogni- 
tion, and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  contingent 
and  particular.  The  contingent  is  that  which  may 
be  otherwise  in  cognition,  and  is  therefore  equiva- 
lent to  the  changeable  and  particular.  The  particu- 
lar is  that  which  may  be  displaced  in  cognition,  and 
replaced  by  some  other  particular,  and  is  therefore 
equivalent  to  the  changeable  and  contingent. 

2.  This  proposition  declares  that  every  cognition 
inwtaAtMiiM  must  contain  a  particular]  and  contingent,  as  well  as 
f^nnniMMrr*  *  universal  and  necessary  element.  Hence  it  may 
!wie*iu?**  ^^  concluded  that  the  contingent  element  is  as 
coaungmt    ^gQ^ggi^  ^q  i\^q  constitution  of  knowledge  as  the 

necessary  element  is.  And  so,  in  one  sense,  it  ia 
No  knowledge  is  possible  except  through  a  union  of 
these  two  factors.     Therefore,  neither  part  can  be 
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PROP,    becaose  it  alone  ia  essential  to  the  constitation  of 

knowledge,  bat  because  it  ia  inyariable.    On  this 

factor  no  changes  can  be  rang.  Being  the  common 
quality  of  all  knowledge,  it  admits  of  no  variation ; 
being  the  same  in  all,  it  can  have  no  sabstitote ; 
being  nniform,  it  has  no  phases.  It  can  never  be 
other  than  it  is.  If  it  conld,  it  would  no  longer  be 
the  common  quality.  Our  cogniti<nis  would  lose 
their  unity.  Thej  would  cease  to  be  cognitions, 
just  as  thej  would  cease  to  be  cognitions  by  the 
soppresrion  of  the  pecoUar  element  which  imparts  to 
them  their  diversity.  Hence  the  common  element 
is  necessary  with  a  double  necessity.  It  can  neither 
be  abolished  nor  changed.  The  particular  element 
is  necessary  only  with  a  angle  necessity.  It  cannot 
be  abolished :  some  peculiarity  must  attach  to  every 
cognition ;  but  it  can  be  changed ;  it  is  changed 
incessantly.  Vicissitude  is  its  very  character ;  and 
therefore,  in  all  its  forms,  it  is  contingent  or  acci- 
dental. 

8.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  was  tacitly 
wiiythit  assumed  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work,  and  ia 
introdnoML  indeed  presupposed  by  the  very  nature  and  terms  of 
the  inquiry.  For  when  it  is  asked,  What  is  the  one 
element  common  to  all  knowledge — the  constant 
feature  present  in  every  cognition  ? — (see  Introduo- 
lion,  §  85,  also  foot-note  p.  70,) — ^this  question,  of 
coiurse,  implies  that  there  ia  such  an  element  or  fea* 
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tore,  and  also  that  oar  cognitions  contain  other  con*    prop. 

stitaents  of  a  variable  and  particular  character.    But    

a  fonnal  enunciation  and  proof  of  the  propoBition 
have  been  brought  forward,  because,  while  it  pre* 
sents  the  onlj  correct  analysis  of  knowledge,  and 
the  onlj  tenable  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  ^^  the  par- 
ticular and  the  universd,^^  it  affords  an  opening  for 
a  few  remarks  on  the  history  of  that  much-debated 
bat  still  undecided  topic.  This  proposition  is  the 
thesb  of  that  controversj — the  institute  which  settles 
it.  The  main  purpose,  however,  which  this  propo- 
sition serves  is,  that  it  supplies  the  only  premiss  from 
which  it  is  competent  to  prove  that  the  mind  cannot 
be  known  to  be  material — ^a  point  essential  to  ulte- 
rior proceedings,  and  which  must  be  made  good  in 
order  to  support  the  concluding  truth  of  the  ontology. 

4.  Like  every  other  question  in  philosophy,  the 
discussion  respecting  ^^  particulars  and  universals ''  omstion 
was  begun  at  the  wrong  end.    This  topic  was  made  the  particu. 
a  question  of  Being  before  it  had  undergone  proba-  {^^IJ^^ 
tionary  scrutiny  and  received  settlement  as  a  ques-  ^q^!||i^*of 
tion  of  Enowmg.     The  Greek  philosophers,  at  a^"'*'^*' 
v^  eariy  period,  were  impressed  with  the  correct 
conviction  that  all  science  is  the  pursuit  of  the  uni- 
versal amid  the  particular,  the  permanent  amid  the 
fluctuating,  the  necessary  amid  the  contingent,  the 
One  in  the  All.    But  they  applied  this  right  method 
to  the  consideration  of  a  wrong  object.    Overlook- 
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PROP,    ing,  or  paying  but  little  heed  to,  the  circmnstanoe 

V  Mm 


that  all  knowledge  is  made  np  of  these  two  consti- 
tuents, thej  leaped  forward,  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence, to  the  conclusion  that  all  existence  is  composed 
in  the  same  way — is  a  synthesis  of  the  particular  and 
the  universal.  They  thus  lost  themselves  at  the 
outset,  in  ontological  rhapsodies  and  hypotheses. 
Instead  of  pausing  to  study  the  constitution  of  know- 
ledge, as  that  which  could  alone  afford  a  reasonable 
basis  for  any  scheme  of  ontology — ^instead  of  search- 
ing out  the  element  common  to  all  knowledge,  the 
necessary,  as  distinguished  from  the  contingent,  part 
of  thinking — ^the  factor  which  never  varies  amid  all 
the  fluctuations  of  cognition — ^the  one  known  in  all 
known — they  proceeded  at  once  to  the  investigation 
of  Being,  and  went  in  quest  of  the  element  common 
to  all  existence — the  factor  which  never  varies  amid 
all  the  fluctuations  of  the  natural  universe  —  the 
necessary,  as  distinguished  from  the  contingent,  part 
of  things — the  one  Being  in  all  being ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  inverted  procedure,  their  researches 
ended  in  nought. 

5.  This  mistaken  direction  showed  itself  most  in 
WMroadea  the  carlicst  period  of  speculation.      Thus,  when 

qUMtioO  of 

being  by  the  Thalcs  maintained  that  moisture,  or  when  Anaxa- 

earlypbllo-  ^  ' 

Sljy-  goras  proclaimed  that  air,  was  the  one  in  the  many 
— the  principle  common  to  all  existence — the  research 
was  evidently  an  inquiry  into  bebg,  and  moreover 
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into  mere  material  being.     Snch  crude  essays  are     prop 

VI. 


memorable  only  as  earlj  indications  of  a  right  ten- 
dency wrongly  directed ;  the  right  tendency  being 
the  inclination  to  detect  some  one  circumstance  com- 
mon to  a  multitude  of  diversified  phenomena — ^its 
wrong  direction  being  the  application  of  this  inclina- 
tion to  the  phenomena  of  existence,  and  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  phenomena  of  cognition. 

6.  Parmenides  extended  the  inquiry  beyond  mere 
sensible  or  material  existence ;  but  he  effected  no  re-  pwmenidM. 

Wbftt  eluuig* 

volution  in  the  character  of  the  problem.    Conceivine:  be  effected 

'^  ^  on  the  qoei- 

tbat  the  only  truth  worthy  of  a  philosopher's  consi-  **®°' 
deration  was  such  as  could  not  possibly  be  other  than 
it  is ;  and  aware,  moreover,  that  truth  characterised 
by  this  strict  necessity  could  not  be  found  amid  the 
phenomena  of  sense,  he  rejected,  as  of  no  value  in 
philosophy,  the  meagre  results  of  the  physical  in- 
quirers who  had  preceded  him.  The  central  and 
abiding  principle  of  the  universe,  the  common  quality, 
the  binding  unity  in  all  things,  must  present  itself, 
not  only  as  an  actual  fact  of  nature,  but  as  a  neces- 
sary truth  of  reason.  Intelligence  must  be  incom- 
petent to  think  it  otherwise  than  it  is.  Its  negation 
must  be  a  contradiction,  an  absurdity.  Such  a  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  cannot  be  found  in  the  material 
world,-— cannot  be  apprehended  by  the  senses ;  for 
these  might  have  been  different  from  what  they  are, 
and  all  their  intimations  might  have  been  diflferent. 
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PROP.    So  far  Parmenides  got.     He  remoyed  the  mqniiy 


— '—  from  the  region  of  oontingencj  into  the  region  of 
neoeasitj.  Bat  he  did  not  shift  it  from  the  field  of 
Bemg  to  that  of  Knowing. 

7.  This  change  was  important  A  great  step  is 
ititoirehi-  gained  so  soon  as  necessary,  and  not  contingent, 
-n^tto       truth  is  felt  to  be  the  right  object  of  speculative  in* 

teresty  and  to  have  a  paramount  claim  on  our  regard. 
But  the  revolution  being  incomplete — ^the  question 
still  being,  What  is? — ^not,  What  is  known? — the 
research  continued  to  turn  in  a  circle  without  mak- 
ing anj  advance.  Parmenides  and  his  school  k^t 
swimming  in  a  fatal  eddj.  There  is,  said  thej,  one 
Being  in  all  Being,  or  rather  in  all  Becoming, — a  uni- 
versal essence  which  changes  not  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  mundane  things.  And  this  one  Being,  this 
essence  of  all  existence,  is  the  only  true  Being.  But 
fohat  is  it,  this  one  Being, — ^this  universal  essence  ? 
The  only  answer  is,  that  it  is  the  one  Being,  the 
never-changing  essence,  the  immutable  amid  the  mu- 
table, the  necessary  amid  the  contingent,  and  so  forth. 
The  childish  generalisations  of  the  school  of  Thales 
are  quite  as  satisfactory  as  these  unreasoned  and  un- 
meaning repetitions. 

8.  When  it  is  said  that  these  philosophers  specu- 
lated concerning  the  nature  of  Bemg,  and  not  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  Knowing,  this  does  not  mean 
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that  they  entered  on  the  former  research  under  the     prop. 


VI. 


IndAdskm  of 


influence  of  any  clear  and  deliberate  preference,  or 
adhered  to  it  exclusively.  The  distinction,  at  that  creSt^- 
time,  had  not  been  definitely  made;  even  to  thisuirae'criMa 
hour  it  has  never  been  clearly  laid  down,  or  kept 
constantly  in  view.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  sup- 
posed that  these  philosophers  expressly  excluded  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  knowledge  from  their  consi- 
deration. An  inorganic  epistemology,  like  a  primi- 
tive stratum,  crops  out,  at  intervals,  through  the 
crust  of  their  ontological  lucubrations;  and  their 
conjectures  about  existence  are  interspersed  with 
notices  about  cognition.  There  is,  indeed,  a  con- 
stant tendency  in  their  speculations  to  work  the 
question  round  from  the  one  of  these  topics  into  the 
other,  and  to  ask  not  only,  how  do  things  exist;  how 
and  what  are  they;  what  renders  them  existent? 
but  also  to  raise  the  very  di£ferent  question,  how  are 
things  known;  how  and  what  do  we  think  about 
them ;  what  renders  them  intelligible  ?  The  crude 
cosmogonies  which  have  the  former  investigation 
in  view,  break  asunder  ever  and  anon,  and  afford 
^impses  of  intellectual  systems  wl\ich  aim  at  the  solu- 
tion of  the  latter  more  accessible  problem.  This  ob- 
scure movement,  this  wavering  to  and  fro  between  the 
question  of  Being  and  that  of  Knowing,  is  the  chief 
point  of  interest  in  the  development  of  the  Greek 
metaphysic  But  while  it  was  going  on,  it  had  the 
effect  of  entangling  the  operations  of  reason  in  coils. 

L 
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PROP,    which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  unravel.    Philosophy 

has  three  crises :  First,  when  the  nature  of  Being,  or 

the  question,  What  is  ?  is  proposed  for  solution  before 
the  nature  of  Knowing,  or  the  question,  What  is 
known?  is  taken  into  consideration;  Secondly,  when 
Being  and  Knowing  are  inquired  into  together,  and 
indiscriminately,  by  means  of  a  mixed  research;  and, 
Thirdly,  when  the  nature  of  knowing  is  examined, 
and  the  question,  What  is  known?  is  asked  and 
answered  before  any  attention  is  given  to  the  pro- 
blem which  relates  to  existence.  During  the  first 
period  there  is  most  error,  for  the  whole  method  is 
wrong;  the  order  of  procedure  is  inverted.  Here 
speculation  is  at  its  minimum.  During  the  second 
period  there  is  most  confusion,  for  the  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  two  theories  simultaneously,  and  not  in 
succession,  gives  rise  to  the  utmost  disorder.  But 
there  is  less  error,  for  the  revolution  which  adjourns 
the  one  question,  and  brings  the  other  round  for 
examination,  is  in  progress.  The  method  is  coming^ 
right ;  speculation  is  beginning  to  assert  itself.  But 
it  is  only  during  the  third  period  that  light  can  be 
looked  for,  when  all  consideration  of  that  which  exists 
is  resolutely  waived,  until  that  which  is  known  has 
been  determined.  Speculation  is  then  on  the  ascendant . 

9.  The  writings  of  Plato  are  eminently  diarac-- 
teristic  of  the  second  of  these  crisea  In  the  hands 
of  this  philosopher,  the  discussion  respecting  the 
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particular  and  the  universal  became  a  mixed  re-    prop. 


TL 


PlBtoap- 


aearchy  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  determine, 
at  one  stroke,  both  what  is,  and  what  is  known*  The  pSi^&xiag 
exietvng  particular  and  universal  (the  former  element  o^  hh 
being  the  t6  yiy96yMfw^  the  latter  the  rh  iv)  was  no 
longer  the  sole  or  perhaps  even  the  main  object  of 
inquiry.  It  was  considered  along  with  the  known 
particular  and  universal ;  the  former  element  being 
the  rh  aurBrrr6»^  the  latter  the  &dof,  or  l^€a.  The  two 
speculations,  which,  however,  were  continually  inter- 
lacing, went  on  side  by  side ;  and  the  result  given 
out,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  was  that  the 
known  and  the  existent  are  coincident.  The  parti- 
cular and  the  universal  in  existence  were  declared 
to  be,  in  all  essential  respects,  identical  with  the 
particular  and  universal  in  cognition. 

10.  And  doubtless  this  coincidence  Is  the  highest 
truth  which  Philosophy  seeks  to  establish — is  the  TheooiBd- 

danMoftli* 

sublimest  lesson  she  can  teach.    To  this  end  all  her  known  and 

thettiatani 

labours  are  directed,  all  her  instructions  minister,  ^^not 
To  prove  it,  is  to  reach  the  truth.  But  the  coin-  '"•^**- 
cidence  of  the  known  and  the  existent — ^the  equation 
of  Knowing  and  Being — ^is  not  to  be  assumed :  it  is 
not  enough  merely  to  surmise  it.  Its  exhibition 
must  be  reasoned,  and  this  reasoning  is  the  most 
delicate,  as  well  as  the  most  extensive  operation  in 
metaphysics.     It  is  indeed  nothing  less  than  the 
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PROP,     whole  length  of  that  dialectical  chab,  the  laying  out 

of  whose  separate  links  in  an  unbroken  sequence  of 

demonstrated  propositions  is  the  end  which  these 
Institutes  have  in  view.  And  this  undertaking  can 
be  carried  to  a  successful  issue  onlj  hj  an  ascertun- 
ment  of  the  conditions  on  which  alone  any  knowledge 
is  possible — no  respect  being  paid,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  pending  that  preliminary  inquisition^  to 
anything  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist. 

11.  Here  it  was  that  Plato  broke  down.  Instead 
fldMdJl!'  ^^  proving  the  coincidence  of  the  known  and  the 
ezidtent,  he  assumed  it.  But  this  assumption  did 
not  require  the  genius  of  a  Plato :  any  man  could 
have  assumed  it.  What  was  wanted  was  its  demon- 
stration :  for  unreasoned  truth  is  an  alien  from  phi- 
losophy, although  it  may  not  be  an  outcast  from 
humanity.  But  this  proof  Plato  did  not  supply.  His 
method,  indeed,  or  rather  want  of  method,  rendered 
anything  like  a  demonstration  impossible.  For  the 
solution  of  the  problem  requires,  as  its  very  condition^ 
that  the  two  questions,  which  he  ran  into  one,  should 
be  kept  perfectly  distinct.  Hence  his  ultimate  con- 
clusion, however  true,  is  groundless.  Hence,  too,  the 
perplexed  character  of  his  whole  train  of  speculation. 
His  doctrine  of  E[nowing  is  so  closely  intertwisted 
with  his  doctrine  of  Being,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  own  eye  could  trace  the  strands  of  the 
discussion,  or  whether  the  filaments  themselves  were 
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aeparate.    His  expositors,  at  any  rate^  have  never    prop 


been  able  to  give  any  intelligible  aoconnt  of  either    

theory,  whether  viewed  separately,  or  viewed  in 
their  amalgamation. 

12.  Nevertheless,  if  Plato  was  confused  and  un- 
systematic in  execution,  he  was  large  in  design,  and  Humeritf. 
magnificent  in  surmises.   His  pliant  genius  sits  close  r«p6ctingtbe 
to  universal  reality,  like  the  sea  which  fits  in  to  all  JJ^^fS^' 
the  sinuosities  of  the  land.    Not  a  shore  of  thought  S!^°^n.^' 
was  left  untouched  by  his  murmuring  lip.     Over 
deep  and  over  shallow  he  rolls  on,  broad,  urbane, 
and  unconcerned.   To  this  day,  all  philosophic  truth 
is  Plato  rightly  divined;   all  philosophic  error  is 
Plato  misunderstood.    Out  of  this  question  respect- 
ing the  particular  and  the  universal,  as  moved  by 
him,  came  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian 
absolutists,  the  whole  contentions  of  the  medieval 
schoolmen.    Around  it  all  modem  speculation  gra- 
vitates.   Even  psychology  has  laid  her  small  finger 
on  this  gigantic  theme,  and  vainly  imagines  that  she 
has  settled  it  for  ever.   But  the  wheel  of  controversy 
still  moves  round  in  darkness,  and  no  explanation 
hitherto  offered  has  sufficed  to  arrest  the  flying  truth 
or  to  dispel  the  gloom.   Realism,  conceptualism,  and 
nominalism,  have  all  been  tried  in  vain :  they  are  all 
equally  at  fault    These  quack  medicaments  bring 
no  relief.    These  shallow  words  are  not  the 

Verba  et  vooes  quibus  haao  lenire  dolorem 
Poasia. 
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PROP. 
VI. 


No  one  knows  where  the  exact  point  of  the  contro- 
versy— ^the  true  cause  of  the  confusion — lies.  To 
reach  the  source  of  the  mischief,  as  well  as  the  heal- 
ing springs,  the  whole  question,  both  in  itself  and  in 
its  history,  must  be  excavated  anew. 


Aprdimi- 
naryamU- 


13.  A  preliminary  ambiguity  presents  itself.  The 
doctrine  of  the  particular  and  the  universal,  whether 
considered  in  relation  to  knowledge,  or  in  relation 
to  existence,  is  nowhere  embodied  by  Plato  in  any 
distinct  proposition.  It  may,  therefore,  mean  either, 
first,  that  every  cognition  is  both  particular  and 
universal ;  in  other  words,  that  each  cognition  has 
a  part  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  part  common  to  all 
cognition — is,  in  short,  a  synthesis  of  both  factors, 
as  affirmed  in  this  sixth  proposition ;  or,  secondly,  it 
may  mean  that  every  cognition  is  either  particular 
or  universal ;  in  other  words,  that  some  cognitions 
contain  only  that  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  while 
others  consist  only  of  that  which  is  common  to  all, 
or  to  many  cognitions.  In  short,  that  some  cogni- 
tions are  mere  particular  cognitions,  and  that  others 
are  mere  universal  cognitions;  or,  more  shortly,  that 
either  factor  by  itself  may  constitute  a  cognition. 


14.  The  same  ambiguity  pervades  his  doctrine  of 

FurUiOT       the  particular  and  the  universal,  considered  in  rela- 

ambiguity,    tiou  to  existenco.    it  may  either  mean  that  every 

existence  is  both  particular  and  universal — ^that  each 
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existing  thing  has  a  part  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a    pbop. 

▼  Jl« 


part  common  to  all,  or  to  manj  existing  things;  or 
it  may  mean  that  every  existence  is  either  particular 
or  universal ;  in  other  words,  that  some  beings  con- 
tain only  that  wMch  is  peculiar  to  them,  while  others 
consist  only  of  that  which  is  common  to  all  or  to 
many  beings;  in  short,  that  some  existences  are  mere 
particular  existences,  and  that  others  are  mere  uni- 
versal or  general  existences. 

15.  Or  the  question  may  be  put  in  this  way :  Is 
Plato's  analysis  of  knowledge  and  of  existence  ar  niutmtions 
division  of  these  into  elements  (a  particular  element  8^^^ 
and  a  universal  element),  or  is  it  a  division  of  them 
into  kinds  (a  particular  kind  and  a  universal  kind)  ? 
It  is  obvious  that  these  divisions  are  very  different, 
and  that,  until  we  know  which  of  the  two  is  intended, 
we  can  make  no  progress,  and  should  run  into  ex- 
treme confusion,  were  we  to  acknowledge  no  dis- 
tbction  between  them,  or  mistake  the  one  for  the 
other.  When  the  chemist  (to  illustrate  this  matter) 
analyzes  certain  substances — salts,  for  example — 
into  elements,  finds  a  common  base  on  the  one  hand, 
and  certain  specific  differences  on  the  other,  we 
should  fall  into  a  serious  error  were  we  to  suppose 
that  each  of  the  elements  was  a  kind  of  salt ;  just  as 
we  should  fall  into  an  equal  error  if,  on  his  dividing 
salts  into  kinds  or  classes,  we  were  to  suppose  that 
each  of  the  classes  was  a  mere  demeni  of  salt.    When 
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PROP,    the  logician,  in  the  terms  of  the  hacknejed  definition, 


VI. 


analyzes  human  beings  into  ^'organised  and  rational/^ 
our  mistake  would  be  considerable,  were  we  to  under* 
stand  his  statement  as  a  division  of  human  beings 
into  kinds ;  for,  in  that  case,  we  should  conceive  one 
class  of  men  to  be  organised,  but  not  rational,  and 
another  class  to  be  rational,  but  not  organised.  The 
division  must  be  accepted  as  a  resolution  of  human 
nature  into  its  essential  constituents — to  wit,  bodily 
organisation  and  reason.  Again,  when  human  beings 
are  divided  into  male  and  female,  this  is  a  separa* 
tion  of  them  into  kinds ;  to  mistake  it  for  an  analy* 
sis  of  mankind  into  elements  would  lead  to  very 
awkward  misapprehensions. 

16.  So  in  regard  to  the  analysis  of  cognition  and 
ii  th«  Pk.    of  existence.  It  is  one  thine:  to  say  that  all  comitions 

tonic  analyrii  ,  o  y  o 

a^dwilrtmoe ^^^  ^^^  cxisteuces  coutaiu  both  a  universal  and  par* 
in^omenit  ticuUr  element ;  it  is  quite  a  difierent  thing  to  say 
Mfid!f  that  every  cognition  and  every  existence  is  either  a 
particular  or  a  universal  cognition — ^a  particular  or  a 
universal  existence.  These  two  aflirmations,  although 
apparently  akin,  and  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
each  other,  are  so  far  from  being  the  same  that 
each  is  the  direct  denial  of  the  other.  For  if  the 
analysis  be  a  division  into  elements,  and  if  every  cog- 
nition and  every  existence  must  be  both  particular 
and  universal,  there  cannot  be  one  kind  of  cognition 
which  is  particular,  and  another  kind  which  is  uni^ 
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Tonal,  or  one  kind  of  existence  which  is  particular,     prop. 

and  another  kind  which  is  nniyersal.     The   ele-    '— 

ments  of  cognition,  and  the  elements  of  existence, 
cannot  be  themselves  cognitions  or  existences, 
any  more  than  the  elements  of  salt  can  be  them- 
selves salts.  To  suppose  the  elements  of  cogni* 
tion  to  be  themselves  cognitions,  or  the  elements  of 
existence  to  be  themselves  existences,  would  be  to 
mistake  tlie  division  into  elements  for  the  division 
into  kinds.  Again,  if  the  analysis  be  a  division  into 
lands,  and  if  every  cognition  and  every  existence 
must  be  either  particular  or  universal,  there  can  be 
no  cognitions  and  no  existences  which  are  both  parti- 
cular and  universal.  Kinds  of  cognition,  and  kinds 
of  existence,  can  never  be  mere  elements  of  cogni- 
don,  or  elements  of  existence,  any  more  than  the 
different  kinds  of  salts  can  be  mere  elements  of  salt : 
and  to  suppose  them  to  be  such,  would  be  to  mis- 
take the  division  into  kinds  for  the  division  into 
elements.  Thus  the  two  analyses  are  not  only 
different ;  they  are  absolutely  incompatible  with  each 
other.  Each  denies  all  that  the  other  affirms.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  point  of  essential  importance  to  detei^ 
mine  which  of  the  two  was  contemplated  by  Plato  in 
his  theory  of  Knowing  and  Being.  He  divides  all 
cognition  into  the  particular  and  the  universal.  That 
is  certain :  the  doubtful  point  is,  whether  the  analysis 
is  a  division  into  elements,  or  a  division  into  kinds ; 
for  it  cannot  be  both.    He  likewise  divides  all  exist- 
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PROP,     ence  into  the  particular  and  the  universal.    That, 


also,  is  certain.  But  is  this  analysis  a  division  into 
elements  or  into  kinds?  That  is  the  point  which 
Plato  has  left  somewhat  undecided ;  and  it  is  one  on 
which  we  must  come  to  a  distinct  understanding  if 
we  would  comprehend  his  philosophy,  either  in  itself 
or  in  its  bearings  on  the  subsequent  course  of  specu- 
lation. 

1 7.  Although  no  express  decision  of  this  question 
Rightly  in.  cau  bc  fouud  iu  the  writings  of  Plato,  the  whole 
!•  a  diviakm   tcuor  of  his  spcculatious  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that 

tntoele-  ...  . 

ownta.  }j^  i^iQ^  iQ  i^Qj}^  cases,  was  the  ascertainment  of  ele- 
ments, and  not  the  enumeration  of  kinds ;  and  that 
in  affirming  that  all  knowledge  and  all  existence  was 
both  particular  and  universal,  he  intended  to  deny, 
and  virtually  did  deny,  that  some  cognitions  and 
some  existences  were  merely  particular,  and  that 
others  were  merely  universal.  Whether  this  denial 
is  a  true  doctrine  in  so  far  as  existence  is  concerned, 
must  be  reserved  for  subsequent  consideration ;  that 
question  cannot  be  touched  upon  in  the  epistemology . 
But  it  is  certainly  a  true  doctrine  in  so  far  as  know- 
ledge is  concerned,  and  as  such  it  is  advanced  and 
advocated  in  this  sixth  proposition.  In  justice, 
therefore,  to  Plato — ^for  every  philosopher  is  entitled 
to  the  best  construction  which  can  be  put  upon  his 
opinions — ^we  are  bound  to  hold  that  his  analysis  of 
cognition  and  of  existence  was  intended  as  a  resolu- 
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tion  of  these  into  their  elements ;  and  being  this,  it  prop. 
was  equivalent  to  a  denial  that  these  elements  were  ' 
kinds  of  cognition  or  kinds  of  existence.  If  a  man 
maintains  that  every  drop  of  water  is  composed  of 
the  two  elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  he  virtually 
denies  that  hydrogen,  by  itself,  is  a  kind  of  water, 
and  that  oxygen,  by  itself,  is  a  kind  of  water.  So 
if  a  man  affirms  that  every  existence  consists  of  two 
elements,  and  that  every  cognition  consists  of  two 
elements,  he  virtually  denies  that  either  of  the  ele- 
ments, by  itself,  is  a  kind  of  existence  or  a  kind  of 
cognition.  This  position,  affirmative  and  negative, 
we  believe  Plato  to  have  occupied. 

18.  But  various  obstacles  prevented  this  doctrine 
from  being  accepted,  or  even  understood.    The  main  it  hu  been 

...  ••  generaDjr 

mipediment  was  that  which  has  been  already  insisted  mistaken  for 
on — the  neglect  to  keep  the  theory  of  Knowing  dis-  lotoWndi. 
tinct  firom  the  theory  of  Being,  and  to  work  out  the 
one  completely  before  entering  on  the  other.  This 
omission  threw  the  whole  undertaking  into  disorder, 
and  led  to  a  total  misconception  of  the  character  of 
the  Platonic  analysis.  Plato's  epistemology  was  un- 
ripe. He  had  merely  succeeded  in  carrying  our 
cognitions  up  into  certain  subordinate  unities,  cer- 
tain inferior  universals,  called  by  him  idecu^  and 
which  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  genera  and 
spedes,  afforded  such  infinite  torment  to  the  school- 
men^  until  they  were  disposed  of,  and  laid  at  rest 
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PROP,  for  a  time,  by  the  short-Bighted  exorcismB  of  psycho- 
— ^  ^^&7-  But  there  he  stuck.  He  failed  to  carry 
them  up  into  their  highest  unity.  He  missed  the 
real  and  crowning  universal,  and  lost  himself  among 
fictitious  ones.  The  mmmum  genua  of  cognition, 
which  is  no  abstraction  but  a  living  reality,  has  no 
place  in  his  system.  He  has  nowhere  announced 
iohat  it  is.  Hence  his  theory  of  knowledge  was  left 
incomplete,  and  being  incomplete  it  was  unintelli- 
gible ;  for  in  philosophy  the  completed  alone  is  the 
comprehensible.  His  theory  of  existence  was  still 
more  bewildering:  it  was  burthened  with  its  own 
difficulties  and  defects,  besides  those  entailed  upon 
it  by  an  epistemology  which  was  very  considerably 
in  arrear.  This,  the  ontological  aspect  of  the  Pla* 
tonic  doctrine,  was  the  side  which  was  chiefly  looked 
to,  and  which  principally  influenced  the  philosophy 
of  succeeding  times.  Yet  what  could  be  made  of  a 
doctrine  which  asserted  that  all  existence  was  both 
particular  and  universal,  in  the  face  of  an  unbounded 
creation,  apparently  teeming  with  merely  particular 
existences?  That  position  seemed  to  be  checkmated 
at  once,  both  by  the  senses  and  the  reason  of  man- 
kind. Could  Plato  have  maintained  a  thesis  so  in- 
defensible? That  was  scarcely  credible:  and  alto- 
gether the  perplexity  was  so  great  that  philoso* 
phers  were  driven  to  accept  the  other  alteniative,  as 
the  simpler  and  more  intelligible  interpretation  of  the 
two,  and  to  construe  the  Platonic  analysis  of  Knowing 
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and  Being  as  a  divisioii  of  these  into  kinds,  and  not    pbop. 

into  elements.   They  supposed  Plato  to  mamtain  that    

every  cognition  and  every  existence  is  either  particu*- 
lar  or  universal;  and  thus  they  ascribed  to  him  the 
very  doctrine  which  he  virtually  denied,  and  took  from 
him  the  very  doctrine  which  he  virtually  affirmed. 

19.  This  charge  requires  some  explanation.  When 
it  is  said  that  philosophers  generally  have  misappre->  EsbbnatioD 
hended  the  Platonic  analysis,  this  does  not  mean  that 
they  expressly  adopted  the  wrong  interpretation,  and 
expressly  disavowed  the  right  one.  They  were  not 
thus  explicit  in  their  error:  they  did  not  perceive  the 
wideness  of  the  distinction  between  kinds  and  ele- 
ments, and,  therefore,  all  that  is  meant  is  that  they 
manifested  a  marked  bias  in  favour  of  the  wrong 
interpretation  without  adhering  to  it  consistently. 
The  most  perplexing  cases  with  which  the  historian 
of  philosophy  has  to  deal  are  those  in  which  he  finds 
two  mutually  contradictory  doctrines  advocated 
without  any  suspicion  of  their  repugnancy,  and  as  if 
they  were  little  more  than  two  forms  of  one  and 
the  same  opinion.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  a 
case  of  this  kind,  because  it  may  seem  unfair  to 
charge  a  writer  with  maintaining  an  opinion  when, 
at  the  same  time,  he  advances  something  which 
directly  contradicts  it.  The  only  way  of  coming  to 
a  settlement  is  by  taking  into  account  the  general 
tone  and  scope  of  his  observations,  and  by  giving 
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PROP,    him  credit  for  the  doctrine  towards  which  he  appears 
— ^    most  to  incline.    The  case  before  us  is  one  of  this 
descriptioa    The  discordancy  of  the  two  analyses 
was  not  perceived  by  those  who  speculated  in  the 
wake  of  Plato.    Hence,  at  one  time,  they  may  speak 
of  the  particular  and  the  universal  as  if  these  were 
mere  elements,  and,  at  another  time,  as  if  they  were 
kinds  of  cognition  or  of  existence.    But  the  prevail* 
ing  tone  of  their  discussions  shows  that  they  favoured 
the  latter  interpretation.    Plato  is  supposed  to  have 
held  that  there  was  a  lower  kind  of  knowledge  (par* 
ticular  cognitions,  sensible  impressions),  which  was 
conversant  with  a  lower  class  of  things — namely,  par- 
ticular existences ;  and  a  higher  kind  of  knowledge 
(universal  cognitions,  general  conceptions,  ideas), 
which  dealt  with  a  higher  order  of  things — to  wit,  uni- 
versal existences.    An  inferior  kind  of  knowledge  oc- 
cupied about  particulars,  and  a  superior  kind  of  know- 
ledge occupied  about  universals — that  is  the  doctrine 
usually  ascribed  to  Plato;  and  most  fatal  has  this 
perversion  of  his  meaning  proved  to  the  subsequent 
fortunes  of  philosophy.    The  general  tenor  of  specu- 
lation during  the  last  two  thousand  years,  as  well  as 
its  present  aspect,  betrays  at  every  turn  and  in  every 
feature  the  influence  of  this  cardinal  misconception 
— this  transmutation  of  elements  into  kinds — ^this 
mistaking  for  cognitions  of  what  are  the  mere  factors 
of  cognition. 
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20.  This  erroneous  interpretation,  and  indeed  rever-     prop. 


sal  of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  after  giving  rise  to  inter-    '— 

minable  controversies,  which  shall  be  noticed  imme-  ta-ptSllS- 
diately,  has  at  length  settled  down  in  the  following 
counter-proposition,  which  represents  faithinlly  the 
ordinary  psychological  deliverance  on  the  subject  of 
knowledge — the  topic  of  existence  being  of  course 
kept  out  of  the  question  at  present.  Sixth  counter- 
propoaiHon :  "  Every  cognition  is  either  particular 
or  universal  (also  called  general) ;  in  other  words, 
there  is  a  knowledge  of  the- changeable,  contingent, 
and  particular  part  of  cognition,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  unchangeable,  necessary,  and  universal  part ;  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  unchangeable,  necessary,  and  uni* 
versal  part,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  changeable,  con- 
tingent, and  particular  part.  Thus  there  is  one  kind 
of  knowledge  which  is  particular,  and  another  kind 
which  is  universal  or  general.  The  particular  cogni- 
tions are  cognitions  of  particular  things  only — such 
as  this  tree,  that  book,  and  so  forth.  These  precede 
the  universal  or  general  cognitions,  which  are  subse- 
quent formations.  The  latter  are  cognitions,  not  of 
universal  things,  but  of  nonentities.  They  are  mere 
fabrications  of  the  mind  formed  by  means  of  abstrac- 
tion and  generalisation.  They  are  also  termed  con- 
ceptions or  general  notions, — ^such  notions  as  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  man,  animal^  tree^  and  all  other 
terms  denoting  genera  and  species." 
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PROP.        21.  The  statement  of  this  connter^propoBition  is 


YI. 


TUkoounttf- 


Bufficient  of  itself  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  charge 
^^SIJiSmo?!!  advanced  against  philosophers,  namely,  that  they 
ofthe<£u^  have  misinterpreted  the  Platonic  analysis,  and  have 
1^^^^^*-  mistaken  for  cognitions  what  Plato  laid  down  as  mere 
elements  of  cognition — and  which,  being  mere  ele-> 
ments  of  cognitions,  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be 
cognitions  themselves.  For  it  is  certain  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  psychology  as  declared  in  thia  counter* 
proposition,  the  particular  cognitions  are  entertained 
by  the  mind  before  the  general  ones  are  formed, 
which  they  could  not  be  held  to  be,  unless  they  were 
held  to  be  a  distinct  species  of  cognition.  But  if  the 
particular  are  held  to  be  distinct  from  the  general 
cognitions,  it  is  plain  that  the  latter  must  be  held  to 
be  distinct  from  the  former.  It  is  also  certain  that 
this  doctrine  has  been  inherited  by  psychology  from 
a  source  much  older  than  herself;  and  that  this  source 
can  be  no  other  than  the  misinterpretation  which  has 
been  just  laid  to  the  charge  of  philosophers — and  the 
truth  of  which  allegation  is  now  clearly  established 
by  these  considerations.  Had  the  Platonic  analysis 
been  rightly  understood,  and  its  true  meaning  been 
widely  disseminated  at  first,  no  such  doctrine  as  that 
embodied  in  the  counter-proposition  could  ever  have 
obtained  an  ascendancy,  or  even  found  a  place,  in 
philosophy. 

22.  Before  touching  on  the  controversies  to  which 
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allusion  has  been  made,  it  may  be  well  to  review  our    prop. 

position.     The  Platonic  analysis  of  knowledge  and    

existence  mto  the  particular  and  the  universal  admits  position. 
of  two  interpretations.     The  particular  and  the  uni- 
versal may  be  either  elements  or  kinds ;  and  if  they 
are  the  one,  they  cannot  be  the  other.    These  two 
interpretations,  being  directly  opposed  to  each  other, 
open  up  two  separate  lines  for  speculation  to  move 
along.     The  one  line  which  issues  from  the  right 
interpretation — that,  namely,  which  declares  that  the 
particular  and  the  universal  are  mere  elements — ^has 
never  yet  been  followed  out, — scarcely  even  entered 
upon.     Philosophy  has  travelled  almost  entirely  on 
the  other  line,  which  proceeds  from  the  wrong  in- 
terpretation— that,  namely,  which  holds  that  the  par- 
ticular and  the  universal  are  kinds  of  cognition  and 
kinds  of  existence.    This  path  has  been  the  highway 
on  which  systems  have  jostled  systems  and  strewn 
the  road  with  their  ruins,  since  the  days  of  Plato 
down  through  the  middle  ages,  and  on  to  the  present 
time.    And  now,  standing  in  the  very  source  of  the 
mistake  which  feeds  the  whole  of  them,  and  in  which 
they  all  join   issue  —  the   misconception,  namely, 
which  has  been  already  sufficiently  described — we 
are  in  a  position  to  unravel  the  controversies  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  and  to  understand  how  none  of 
them  should  have  succeeded  in  establishing  any  truth 
of  its  own,  however  successful  they  may  have  been 
in  refuting  the  errors  of  each  other. 

H 
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PROP.        23.  Oar  business,  then,  is  to  trace  into  its  conse- 

VI.  '  ' 


qaences,  as  manifested  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
tation  of  the  the  cuiTent  misinterpretation  of  the  Platonic  analysis 

Platonic  ana-  '^^  "^ 

litoSrSJ-  ^^  knowledge  and  existence.    Cognitions  being  snp- 
aeqiMnoes.     p^g^j  ^q  \^q  divided  by  Plato  into  two  kinds  or 

classes — ^a  particular  and  a  universal  kind — and  not 
into  two  elements — a  particular  and  a  vmiversal  ele- 
ment— the  question  immediately  arose.  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  existences  which  correspond  to  these 
classes  of  cognition  ?  In  regard  to  the  particular 
class  there  was  little  or  no  difficulty.  The  particular 
existences  around  us — this  table,  that  chair,  or  book, 
or  tree — these  and  the  like  particular  things  were 
held  to  correspond  to  our  particular  cognitions.  In 
such  a  statement  there  may  be  no  great  novelty  or 
interest ;  but  it  seems  to  contain  nothing  but  what  a 
plain  man  may  very  readily  concede.  Whether  it 
be  really  intelligible  or  not,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  appa- 
rently intelligible. 

24.  But  what  kind  of  existences  correspond  to 
Perpini^  aa  the  uuiversal  cognitions  ?  That  was  the  puzzle.  If 
existenoM.  f^Q  aualysis  of  cognition  be  a  division  into  kinds, 
and  if  the  particular  cognitions  are  distinct  from 
the  universal,  and  have  their  appropriate  objects — ^to 
wit,  particular  things — the  universal  cognitions 
must,  of  course,  be  distinct  from  the  particular,  and 
must  have  thet'r  appropriate  objects.  What,  then, 
are  these  objects?     What  b  the  nature  and  manner 
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of  their  existence  ?   What  beinffs  are  there  in  rerum    prop. 

VI. 

naturd  corresponding  to  the  universal  cognitions —    

to  such  cognitions  as  are  expressed  by  the  words 
**  man,^  or  "  animal/^  or  "  tree  "  ?  Whatever  diffi- 
cnltiea  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine might  have  given  rise  to,  considerable  excite- 
ment would  have  been  avoided  by  its  adoption,  be- 
cause by  this  inevitable  question,  which  the  other 
interpretation  would  have  obviated,  the  philosophers 
of  a  later  day,  and  in  particular  the  schoolmen,  were 
driven  nearly  frantic  witli  vexation  and  despair. 

25.  Those  who,  to  their  misunderstanding  of  Plato, 
united  a  reverence  for  his  name,  and  for  what  they  BMUam. 
conceived  to  be  hb  opinions,  maintained  that  the 
universals— such  genera  and  species  as  man,  animal, 
and  tree — had  an  actual  existence  in  nature,  distinct, 
of  course,  from  all  particular  men,  animals,  or  trees. 
They  could  not  do  otherwise ;  for  their  master  de- 
clares that  the  universal,  both  in  knowledge  and  in 
existence,  is  more  real  than  the  particular — meaning 
thereby  that  it  is  more  real  as  an  element,  but  not 
certainly  as  a  kind,  either  of  cognition  or  of  exis- 
tence. His  followers,  however,  who  mistook  his 
analysis,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  implicit  reli- 
ance on  his  word,  were  bound,  in  consistency,  to 
contend  for  the  independent  and  concrete  existence 
of  universal  things.  Whether  these  genera  and 
species  were  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  they  were 
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PROP,    somewhat  at  a  loss  to  determine :  but  that  they  were 

VI.  ,  '  A        J 

real  they  entertained  no  manner  of  doubt.    And, 

accordingly,  the  doctrine  known  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  under  the  name  of  Realism,  was  en- 
throned in  the  schools,  and  being  supported  by  the 
supposed  authority  of  Plato,  and  in  harmony  with 
certain  theological  tenets  then  dominant,  it  kept  its 
ascendancy  for  a  time. 

26.  Realism,  even  in  its  most  extravagant  form,  is 
R«>^usm  ii    not  one  whit  more  erroneous  than  the  two  doctrines 

supemdedby 

Conceptual,  which  supplautod  it.  First  came  conceptualism. 
The  actual  independent  existence  of  genera  and 
species  was  too  ridiculous  and  unintelligible  an  hypo- 
thesis to  find  favour  with  those  who  deferred  more  to 
reason  than  to  authority.  They  accordingly  surren- 
dered universals  considered  as  independent  entities ; 
and  now,  inasmuch  as  the  old  sources  of  our  univer^ 
sal  cognitions  were  thus  extinguished  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  realities  from  which  they  had  been 
supposed  to  proceed,  these  philosophers,  in  order  to 
account  for  them,  were  thrown  upon  a  new  hypo- 
thesis, which  was  this :  they  held  that  all  existences 
are  particular,  and  also,  that  all  our  knowledge  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  particular;  that  we  start  from 
particular  cognitions ;  but  that  the  mind,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  abstraction  and  generalisation,  which  consists 
in  attending  to  the  resemblances  of  things,  leaving 
out  of  view  their  differences,  subsequently  constructs 
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conceptions,  or  general  notions,  or  universal  cogni-    prop 


lions,  which,  however,  are  mere  entia  rationia^  and 
have  no  existence  out  of  the  intelligence  which  fabri- 
cates them.  These  genera  and  species  were  held  to 
have  an  ideal,  though  not  a  real,  existence,  and  to 
be  the  objects  which  the  mind  contemplates  when  it 
employs  such  words  as  man,  tree,  or  triangle.  This 
doctrine  is  called  Conceptualism. 

27.  The  question  very  soon  arose.  Have  these 
universal  cognitions  or  general    conceptions    anv  con<»ptoai. 

,  *    lam  is  d0- 

existence  even  within  the  intelliffence  which  is  said  ^y^  ^j 
to.  fabricate  them  ?  It  is  obvious  there  is  no  object 
in  nature  corresponding  to  the  genus  animal,  or  to 
the  species  man,  or  to  the  genus  figure,  or  to  the 
species  triangle.  But  is  there  any  object  in  thought 
corresponding  to  these  genera  and  species  ?  There 
certainly  is  not.  These  general  terms  are  mere 
words,  mere  sounds,  which  have  no  objects  corre- 
sponding to  them  either  within  the  mind  or  out  of 
it, — either  in  thought  or  in  reality.  Their  ideal  is 
quite  as  baseless  and  as  fabulous  as  their  real  exist* 
ence.  So  says  Nominalism,  speaking  a  truth  which, 
when  understood,  is  seen  to  be  unquestionable. 

28.  The  grounds  of  nominalism,  however,  are  not 
very  well  understood,  even  by  the  nominalists  them- 
selves; and  hence  conceptualism  is  supposed  to  re- 
cover her  position,  or  at  least  to  effect  a  compromise 
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PROP,     with  her  adversary^  by  affirming  that  the  object 


VI. 


ETMion  by 


lailnre. 


which  the  mind  contemplates  when  it  employs  a 
which'o>n^    general  term  is  some  resemblance,  some  point  or 

oeptafUisni 

eadMToon  points  of  similarity,  which  it  observes  among  a  num- 
Md^Snd-  ^^^  ^^  particular  things,  and  that  to  this  resemblance 
liate  nombi.  j^  gives  a  name  expressive  of  the  genus  to  which 
the  things  in  question  belong.  This  explanation — 
which,  although  it  is  as  old  as  the  earliest  defence 
of  conceptualism,  and  a  traditional  commonplace  in 
every  logical  compendium,  has  been  paraded,  in 
recent  times,  by  Dr  Brown,  almost  as  if  it  were  a 
novelty  of  his  own  discovery — betrays  a  total  mis- 
conception of  the  point  really  at  issue.  Conc^ 
tualism  cannot  be  permitted  to  take  any  advantage 
from  this  shallow  evasion,  in  which  a  doctrine  is 
advanced  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
from  which  she  starts.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  scheme  divides  our  cognitions,  not  into  elements 
of  cognition,  but  into  cognitions — not  into  distinct 
factors,  but  into  distinct  kinds,  of  knowledge — a  par- 
ticular kind,  called  sometimes  intuitions ;  and  a  uni- 
versal, or  general  kind,  called  usually  conceptions. 
This  is  proved  by  the  consideration  that  in  the  esti- 
mation of  conceptualism  our  particular  cognitions 
precede  the  formation  of  our  general  conceptions, 
which  they  could  not  do  unless  they  were  distinct 
and  completed.  The  question,  therefore,  is  not, 
Does  the  mind  know  or  think  of  the  universal  along 
with  the  particular — the  genus  ahfig  tctth  the  sin- 
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gnlars  which  compose  it — the  resemblance  of  things     prop. 

abng  with  the  things  in  which  the  resemblance  sub-    

sists?  In  a  word,  the  question  is  not,  Is  the 
conception  always  and  only  entertained  along 
with  the  intuitions?  Conceptualism  cannot  clear 
herself  by  raising  that  question,  and  answering  it 
in  the  affirmative;  for  such  an  answer  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  admission  that  the  general  cogni- 
tions (the  conceptions)  are  not  a  kind  of  cognition, 
are  not  themselves  cognitions,  but  are  mere  ele- 
ments of  cognition.  But  conceptualism  is  debarred 
from  that  plea  by  the  position  which  she  has  taken 
up  at  the  outset.  She  is  bound  to  show — ^if  she 
would  make  good  her  scheme  —  that  just  as  the 
particular  cognitions  stand  distinct  from  the  general 
cognitions,  so  the  latter  stand  distinct  from  the 
former.  The  question,  therefore,  with  which  con- 
ceptualism has  to  deal  is  this :  does  the  mind  know 
or  think  of  the  universal  without  thinking  of  the 
particular — of  the  genus,  without  taking  into  account 
any  of  the  singulars  which  compose  it  —  of  the 
resemblance  among  things,  without  looking,  either 
really  or  ideally,  to  the  things  to  which  the  resem- 
blance belongs?  In  a  word,  can  the  conceptions  be 
objects  of  the  mind  toithout  the  intuitions, — just  as, 
according  to  conceptualism,  the  intuitions  can  be 
objects  of  the  mind  without  the  conceptions  ?  That 
is  the  only  question  for  conceptualism  to  consider, 
and  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  if  she  can.    But 
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PROP,     it  is  obvious  that  it  can  be  answered  only  in  the 

VI. 

negative :  the  mind  cannot  have  any  conception  of  a 

genus  or  a  species  without  taking  into  account  some 
of  the  particular  things  which  they  include.  It 
cannot  think  of  the  resemblance  of  things  without 
thinking  of  the  resembling  things.  And  hence,  all 
genera  and  all  species,  and  everything  which  is  said 
to  be  the  object  of  the  mind  when  it  entertains  a 
general  conception,  are  mere  words — ^sounds  to  which 
no  meaning  can  be  attached,  when  looked  at  irre- 
spective of  the  particulars  to  which  they  refer.  Thus 
conceptualism  is  destroyed.  It  perishes  in  conse- 
quence of  the  principle  from  which  it  starts — the 
division,  namely,  of  our  cognitions  into  kinds,  and 
not  into  elements.  The  dilemma  to  which  it  is  re- 
duced is  this :  it  must  either  stand  to  that  distinction, 
or  it  must  desert  it.  If  conceptualism  stands  to  the 
distinction,  and  maintains  that  the  general  concep- 
tions are  distinct  cognitions — are  ideas  cognisable  by 
themselves,  and  independently  of  the  particular  cog- 
nitions— in  that  case  the  general  conceptions  evapo- 
rate in  mere  words ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  mind 
cannot  think  of  any  genus  without  thinking  of  one  or 
more  of  the  particulars  which  rank  under  it.  Thus 
nominalism  is  triumphant.  Again,  if  conceptualism 
deserts  the  distinction,  and  admits  that  the  general 
conceptions  are  not  cognitions  which  can  be  enter- 
tained irrespective  of  the  particular  cognitions — in 
that  case  the  general  cognitions  are  reduced  from 
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cognitions  to  mere  elements  of  cognition ;  for  a    prop. 

thought  which  cannot  stand  in  the  mind  by  itself  is    "- 

not  a  thought,  but  only  a  factor  of  thought.  And 
thus  we  have  a  most  incongruous  doctrine, — an  ana- 
lysis which  divides  our  cognitions  into  a  kind  and  into 
an  element.  For  conceptualism  still  cleaves  to  the 
doctrine  of  particular  cognitions  as  distinct  from  the 
general  ones,  although,  when  hard  pressed,  she  seems 
willing  to  admit  that  the  latter  are  not  distinct  from 
the  former.  Here  the  confusion  becomes  hopeless. 
This  is  as  if  we  were,  first,  to  divide  human  beings 
into  men  and  women,  and  were  then  to  affirm  that 
the  men  only  were  human  beings,  and  that  the  women 
were  mere  elements  of  human  beings,— and  finally, 
were  to  declare  that  although  the  men  were  different 
from  the  women,  the  women  were  not  different  from 
the  men.  That  hank,  which  illustrates  the  confused 
subterfuges  of  conceptualism,  we  shall  not  waste 
time  in  unraveUmg. 

29.  Nominalism  stands  victorious ;  but  nominal- 
ism, too,  is  doomed  very  speedily  to  fall.  The  cha-  NominaBsm. 
racter  of  nominalism  is  this :  it  holds  that  all  exist- 
ences are  particular;  and  that  all  cognitions  are 
particular  at  first,  and  that  they  remain  for  ever 
particular.  There  are  no  such  entities,  either  real 
or  ideal,  either  in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  as  general 
conceptions :  but  what  is  supposed  to  be  such  is  al- 
ways some  mere  particular  cognition,  which,  by  a 
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PROP,     determination  of  thought,  is  allowed  to  stand  as 

— •    representative  of  all  cognitions  and  presentations 

which  may  resemble  it.  Thus  there  is  no  concep- 
tion of  triangle  in  general.  When  the  mind  thinks 
of  this  figure,  it  always  conceives  one  or  more  definite 
and  particular  triangles,  which  it  accepts  as  repre- 
sentative of  all  possible  or  actual  triangles.  It 
thinks  of  one  or  of  several  triangles  with  a  mental 
reservation,  that  the  varieties  of  which  that  figure 
is  susceptible  are  not  exhausted  by  the  specimens 
of  which  it  is  thinking.  This  is  what  the  mind  does, 
when  it  supposes  itself  to  be  contemplating  a  general 
conception — ^it  is,  all  the  while,  contemplating  one  or 
more  which  are  merely  particular.  Thus,  all  our  cog- 
nitions from  first  to  last  are  particular — ^the  only  dif- 
erence  between  those  which  are  particular,  and  those 
which  are  called  general,  being  that  the  latter  are  ac- 
cepted as  types  or  samples  of  all  similar  cognitions. 

30.  The  error  into  which  nominaUsm  runs  is  the 
NominBUan  assumptiou  that  all  or  any  of  our  coeniitions  are 

is  annihilated  ,  .  , 

byProiMd.  merely  particular.  If  conceptualism  is  wrong  in 
*  holding  that  any  general  conception  by  itself  can  be 
an  object  of  the  mind,  nominalism  is  equally  wrong 
in  holding  that  any  particular  cognition  by  itself  can 
be  an  object  of  the  mind.  Whether  anything  that 
exists  is  merely  particular,  we  do  not  at  present 
inquire  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  nothing  which  is 
known  is  merely  particular,  because  all  knowledge, 
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as  has  been  proved  by  this  sixth  proposition,  is    prop. 

of  necessity  a  synthesis  of  the  particular  and  the    '— 

universal.  Particular  cognitions  (the  cognition,  for 
example,  of  this  pen  absolutely  by  itself)  are  mere 
words,  just  as  much  as  the  general  ideas  expressed 
by  tree,  man,  animal,  and  so  forth,  taken  absolutely 
by  themselves,  are  mere  words.  Particular  cogni- 
tions, which  involve  no  generality,  are  not  conceiv- 
able, any  more  than  general  cognitions  are  conceiv- 
able which  involve  no  particularity.  For  every 
cognition  (see  Demonstration  YI.)  mnst  have  an 
element  common  to  all  cognition,  and  also  an  ele- 
ment peculiar  to  itself.  All  knowledge  requires 
two  factors,  one  of  which  is  particular,  and  the  other 
universal.  This  consideration  effects  the  complete 
demoUtion  of  nominalism. 

31.  The  summing  up  is  this :  All  the  errors  in- 
herited by  the  systems  which  have  been  brought  Themmming 
under  review,  originate  in  the  capital  oversight  which 
mistakes  the  elements  of  cognition  for  kinds  of  cog- 
nition— the  factors  of  ideas  for  ideas  themselves,  the 
constituents  of  thought  for  thoughts.  This  mistake 
was  equivalent  to  the  hypothesis  that  some  cogni- 
tions were  particular,  and  that  others  were  general, 
or  universal  This  hypothesis,  when  carried  into 
ontology,  led  to  the  further  mistake  that  there  were 
general  existences  in  nature  corresponding  to  the 
general  cognitions,  just  as  there  were  held  to  be  par- 
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PROP,     ticular  existences  in  nature  corresponding  to   the 

particular  cognitions.     The  doctrine  of  Realism  was 

proclaimed.  Kealism  was  corrected  by  conceptualism, 
which  maintained  that  the  general  existences  had  no 
reality  in  nature,  but  only  an  ideality  in  the  mind — 
that  they  existed  only  as  abstractions,  and  were  not 
independent  of  the  intelligence  which  fabricates  them. 
This  scheme  fell  dead  before  the  assaults  of  nominal- 
ism, which  asserted,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  these 
general  existences  had  not  even  an  ideality  in  the 
mind— that  the  genera  and  species  had  no  distinct 
standing,  even  as  abstractions,  and  that  intelligence 
was  incompetent  to  create  or  to  contemplate  them — 
in  short,  that,  considered  by  themselves,  they  were 
mere  sounds  or  signs  without  any  sense.  And, 
finally,  nominalism,  having  accomplished  this  good 
work,  is  struck  down,  and  gives  up  the  ghost,  under 
the  battery  of  this  sixth  proposition.  Whether  the 
particular  things,  the  independent  existence  of  which 
is  assumed  by  nominalism,  do  really  so  exist  or  not, 
is  a  point  on  which  the  epistemology  offers  no 
opinion.  But  it  declares  unequivocally  that  the  par- 
ticular cognitions  which  are  held  to  correspond  to 
these  particular  things  have  no  existence  in  the 
mind.  They  have  no  footing  there,  even  as  abstrac- 
tions. For  this  sixth  proposition  has  proved  that  no 
intelligence  is  competent  to  harbour  either  a  par- 
ticular cognition  or  a  universal  cognition — inasmuch 
as  it  has  proved  that  every  cognition  is  a  synthesis 
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of  these  two  factors,  and  must  present  both  a  parti-     prop. 

cular  and  a  universal  constituent.    Those,  however,    

who  may  think  otherwise,  will  find  satisfaction  in  the 
counter-proposition  which  states,  it  is  believed,  with 
perfect  fairness,  the  ordinary  opinion. 

32.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
errors  of  philosophy  have  continually  deepened  in  Theftbttnct 

,  .  .  and  the  con- 

proportion   as  its   character  and    tendencies   have  <»«(«. 

waxed  more  and  more  psychological.  The  science  of 
the  human  mind,  as  it  is  called,  has  done  incalculable 
mischief  to  the  cause  of  speculative  truth.  The 
doctrine  of  abstraction,  in  particular,  one  of  its  fa- 
vourite themes,  has  been  the  parent  of  more  aber- 
rations than  can  be  told.  Our  psychologists  may 
guard  and  explain  themselves  as  they  please,  but 
their  attribution  to  man  of  a  faculty  called  abstrac- 
tion has  been,  from  first  to  last,  the  most  disconcert- 
ing and  misleading  hypothesis  which  either  they  or 
their  readers  could  have  entertained.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  power  of  forming  abstract  concep- 
tions ;  but  it  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations that  we  have  no  such  power,  and  that 
no  abstract  idea,  either  particular  or  general, 
can  be  attained  by  any  intelligence.  Such  con- 
ceptions can  only  be  approximated.  When  the 
mind  attends  more  to  the  particular  than  to  the 
universal  element,  or,  conversely,  more  to  the 
universal  than  to  the  particular  element    of  any 
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PROP,    cognition,  the  abstract  particnlar — ^that  is,  a  thing  bj 

itself,  or  the  abstract  universal — that  is,  the  genus 

by  itself,  is  approached,  but  neither  of  them  is  ever 
reached.  To  reach  either  of  them  is  impracticable, 
for  this  would  require  the  entire  suppression  of  one 
or  other  of  the  factors  of  all  cognition,  and  such  a 
suppression  would  not  be  equivalent  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  abstract,  but  to  the  extinction  of  know- 
ledge and  intelligence.  Had  our  psychologists 
informed  us  that  the  main  endowment  of  reason  is 
a  faculty  which  prevents  abstractions  from  being 
formed,  there  would  have  been  much  truth  in  the 
remark;  for  intelligence  cannot  deal  with  abstrac- 
tions. Abstract  thinking  is  a  contradiction,  and  has 
no  place  in  the  economy  of  the  intellect.  Such  think- 
ing is  only  apparent — never  real.  All  knowledge 
and  all  thought  are  concrete,  and  deal  only  with 
concretions  —  the  concretion  of  the  particular  and 
the  universal.  What  the  particular  and  the  univer- 
sal are,  which  constitute  the  concrete  reality  of  cog- 
nition, is  declared  in  the  next  proposition. 


PROPOSITION    VII. 

WHIT  THE  UNIVEBSAL  AND  THE  PABTICULAB  IN  COGNITION  ARE. 

The  ego  (or  mind)  is  known  as  the  element 
common  to  all  cognition, — matter  is  known 
as  the  element  peculiar  to  some  cognitions  : 
in  other  words,  we  know  ourselves  as  the 
unchangeable,  necessary,  and  universal  part 
of  our  cognitions,  while  we  know  matter,  in 
all  its  varieties,  as  a  portion  of  the  change- 
able, contingent,  and  particular  part  of  our 
cognitions — or,  expressed  in  the  technical 
language  of  logic,  the  ego  is  the  known 
summum  genuSy  the  kno\Yn  generic  part,  of 
aU  cognitions— matter  is  the  known  diflFer- 
ential  part  of  some  cognitions. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

It  is  a  necessary  truth  of  reason  that  the  ego  must 
be  known  (that  is,  must  be  known  to  itself)  when- 
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PROP,    ever  it  knows  anything  at  all  (by  Prop.  I.) :  In  other 


VII. 


words,  no  cognition,  in  which  one  does  not  appre- 
hend oneself,  is  possible.  Therefore  the  ego  or 
oneself  is  known  as  the  element  common  to  all  cog- 
nitions— that  is,  as  the  summum  genua  of  cognition. 
Again,  it  is  not  a  necessary  truth  of  reason  that 
matter  must  be  known  whenever  anything  at  all  ia 
known :  in  other  words,  cognitions  in  which  no  mate- 
rial element  is  apprehended,  are,  if  not  actual,  at  any 
rate  possible  and  conceivable.  No  contradiction  is 
involved  in  that  supposition ;  and,  therefore,  matter 
is  not  known  as  the  element  common  to  all  cogni-* 
tion,  but  only  as  the  element  peculiar  to  some  cogni- 
tions— that  is,  as  the  differential  part  of  some  cog- 
nitions. And  hence  the  ego  is  the  unchangeable, 
necessary,  and  universal  part  of  cognition,  while 
matter,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  only  a  portion  (not  the 
whole)  of  the  changeable  contingent  and  particular 
part  of  cognition. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Although  this  proposition  is,  in  its  first  clause, 
whythto      a  mere  repetition  of  Proposition  I.,  its  introduction 

Propositioo      ,  . 

{•introduced,  is  nccessary,  in  order  to  mark  distinctly  what  the 
elements  are  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
knowledge.  It  is  not  enough  to  show,  as  was  done 
in  the  immediately  preceding  proposition,  that  every 
cognition  must  embrace  a  particular  and  a  universal 
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part.     What  these  parts  are  mnst  also  be  exhibited ;    prop. 

and  this,  acoordinglj,  is  done  in  the  present  article.    — 

The  ego  or  self  is,  of  necessity,  known  along  with 
whatever  is  known ;  hence  it  enters  into  the  compo* 
sition  of  every  cognition,  and  is  the  permanent  and 
universal  factor  of  knowledge.  Wherever  anything 
at  all  is  known,  it  is  known.  Matter,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  known  as  that  which  entera  into  the  compo- 
sition of  many,  peiiiaps  of  most,  of  onr  cognitions ; 
bat  inasmuch  as  reason  does  not  assure  us  that  all 
knowledge  is  impossible,  except  when  something 
(indefinitely)  material  is  apprehended,  and  assures 
us  still  less  that  all  knowledge  is  impossible,  except 
when  something  {definitely)  material  is  apprehended 
—  matter  is  fixed,  by  that  consideration,  as  the 
changeable,  contingent,  and  particular  part  of  cog- 
nition* 

2.  Matter  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  constituting 
the  whole  of  the  particular  element  of  knowledge,  nw^b 
The  particular  may  have  many  forms  besides  those  with  nn  uni- 

*  ^   ^  "^  veiwl,  mat- 

which  we  call  material.     Matter,  therefore,  in  all  its  *«  i*  «?«*«)- 
varieties,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  phases  of  the  parti-  ^J^J!f' 
cnlar.     The  ego  is  necessarily  identical  with  the"^^* 
whole  of  the  common  and  permanent  element;  be- 
cause nothing  can  possibly  be  conceived,  except 
itsdf,  which  an  intelligence  must  always  be  cognisant 
od     But  matter  is  not  necessarily  coextensive  with 
the  particular  and  changeable  element,  because  much 

N 
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PROP,  may  be  conceived — if  not  actually  by  us,  yet  pos^bly 
^  by  other  intellects — besides  matter,  of  which  intelli- 
gence may  be  cognisant.  « Matter  does  not,  of  ne- 
cessity, enter  into  the  constitution  of  cognition. 
Something  particular  must  be  known  wheneyer 
anything  at  all  is  known,  but  this  particular  need 
not  be  material ;  for,  as  has  been  said,  the  particular 
is  not  necessarily  restricted  to,  and  convertible  with, 
matter,  although  the  universal,  when  carried  to  its 
highest  generalisation,  is  necessarily  limited  to,  and 
convertible  with,  the  ego. 

3.  Another  reason  for  the  introduction  of  this  pro- 
toTto^i^'  position  is,  that  it  is  required  as  a  stepping-stone  to 

dudng  this        . 
propoaiUon.     the  UCXt. 


4.  That  the  common,  permanent,  and  necessary 
Rsmarkabie  coustitucnt  of  all  knowled&:e  should  not  have  been 

that  this  pro-  ,  ° 

S!MSd°not  '^''^^S'^*  clearly  to  light,  and  turned  to  good  account, 
propomid  ^^^  ^*^  *^1  its  consequences  pressed  out  of  it  long 
long  ago.  before  now,  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  It  has 
scarcely,  however,  been  even  enunciated— certainly 
not  emphatically  dwelt  upon.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  speculation,  from  a  very  early  period,  has 
aimed  at  the  ascertainment  of  the  immutable  and 
universal  feature  which  all  cognitions  present.  It 
might  have  been  expected,  therefore,  that  the  first 
consideration  which  would  have  occurred  to  the 
inquirer  would  have  been  this,  that  the  factor  in 
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question  must  be  that  which  we  are  more  familiar     prop 

^  VII. 


with  than  we  are  with  anything  else — must  be  that, 
to  find  which  we  must  have  a  very  short  way  to  go. 
For,  surely,  that  which  we  always  know,  and  cannot 
help  knowing,  must  be  that  which  we  are  best 
acquainted  with,  that  which  lies  nearest  to  our  hand, 
and  which  may  be  most  readily  laid  hold  of.  This 
reflection  might  haye  been  expected  to  bring  him 
to  the  question,  What,  then,  is  that  which  we  are 
most  familiar  with,  and  cannot  help  knowing,  dur- 
ing every  conscious  moment  of  our  lives?  And 
this  question  would  have  been  followed,  one  might 
have  thought,  by  the  prompt  answer.  It  is  ourselves. 
Nevertheless,  both  the  question  and  the  answer  were 
missed.  The  common  element  has  indeed  been 
sometimes  obscurely  indicated,  but  its  importance 
has  never  been  sufficiently  proclaimed;  its  fruits 
hare  never  been  gathered  in.  The  words  inscribed 
over  the  porch  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  yi^i  <r€avTw — 
which,  properly  interpreted,  must  mean  ''  Consider 
well ;  it  is  thyself^  oh  man,  that  thou  art  conscious 
of,  in  and  along  with  all  that  comes  before  thee  " — 
have  been  oracular  in  vain. 


5*  Several  causes  might  be  pointed  out  in  explan- 
ation of  this  oversight :  they  are,  however,  mostly,  Tb€ot«night 

AC00Ullt6d 

if  not  entirely,  reducible  to  the  one  great  and  leading  ^y^^ 
cause  which  has  been  already  referred  to  (p.  79) ; 
to  wit,  familiariiy.     The  influence  of  this  principle 
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PROP,    in  deadening  the  activitj  and  susceptibility  of  the 

'"    mind  is  OTerwhelming  to  an  extreme.     Dragged 

with  this  narcodc,  roan's  intellect  tarns  with  indiffer- 
ence  from  the  common  and  the  trite^  and  courts  onlj 
the  startling  and  the  strange.  Every  one  must  have 
remarked,  both  in  his  own  case  and  in  that  of  others, 
how  prone  we  are  to  suppose  that  little  advantage,  and 
no  valuable  result,  can  aocrae  from  a  careful  study  of 
that  to  which  we  are  thoroughly  habituated.  ^^  Per- 
petual custom/'  says  Cicero,  '^makes  the  mind  callous, 
and  people  neither  admire  nor  require  a  reason  for 
those  things  which  they  constantly  behold."  Rare 
events  are  the  natural  aliment  of  wonder ;  and,  when 
it  cannot  be  supplied  with  these,  our  inquisitive* 
ness  is  apt  to  languish  and  expire.  Abundant 
examples  of  this  tendency — this  proneness  to  pre- 
fer the  unusual  to  the  customary,  and  to  conceive 
that  things  are  marvellous  in  proportion  to  thdr 
rarity,  and  that  the  seldomer  they  appear  the  more 
are  they  entitled  to  our  regard — might  be  drawn 
from  the  practice  of  mankind  in  the  daily  conduct  of 
life,  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  science  in  all 
periods,  but  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
development.  The  Science  of  an  untutored  age 
passes  by  unheeded  the  ordinary  appearances  of 
nature;  but  her  interest  is  easily  aroused,  her  atten* 
tion  is  readily  enchained,  by  such  mysterious  portents 
as  the  earthquake  and  the  eclipse.  She  is  blind  to 
the  common  and  familiar  phenomena  of  light ;  she  is 


^ 
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deaf  to  the  common  and  familiar  phenomena  of    prop. 

^  VII. 


sound :  she  has  eyes  onlj  for  the  lightning ;  ears 
only  for  the  thunder.    She  asks  with  eager  curiosity, 

QiUB  fulminis  esset  origo, — 
Jupiter,  an  venti,  discu88&  nube  tonarent ! 

Bat  she  leaves  unquestioned  the  normal  or  every* 
day  presentments  of  the  senses  and  the  universe; 
she  pays  the  tribute  of  admiration  to  nature's  excep- 
tions far  more  promptly  than  to  her  majestic  rule. 

6.  It  is  thus  that  uncultivated  men  neglect  their 
own  household  divinities,  their  tutelary  Penates,  and  we  study 
go  bidding  after  idols  that  are  strange.  But  this  »*£«|« 
proclivity  is  not  confined  to  them;  it  is  a  malady  ***°^*~* 
which  all  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  is  the  besetting  infirmity 
of  the  whole  brotherhood  of  man.  We  naturally 
suppose  that  truth  lies  in  the  distance,  and  not  at 
our  very  feet ;  that  it  is  hid  from  our  view,  not  by 
its  proximity,  but  by  its  remoteness ;  that  it  is  a 
commodity  of  foreign  importation,  and  not  of  do- 
mestic growth.  The  farther  it  is  fetched  the  better 
do  we  like  it — the  more  genuine  are  we  disposed  to 
think  it.  The  extraordinary  moves  us  more,  and 
is  more  relished,  than  the  ordinary.  The  heavens 
are  imagined  to  hold  sublimer  secrets  than  the 
earth.  We  conceive  that  what  is  the  astonish- 
ing to  vSy  is  also  the  astonishing  in  itself;  thus 
truly  making  "  man  the  measure  of  the  universe." 


the  fiuniliar, 

henoetrutii 

etoapMot. 
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PROP.  In  this  superstition  the  savage  and  the  sava/n  fra- 
temise  (bear  witness,  mesmerism,  with  all  thy  fright- 
ful follies  I) — and,  drunk  with  this  idolatry,  they 
seek  for  truth  at  the  shrine  of  the  far-off  and  the 
uncommon;  not  knowing  that  her  ancient  altars,  in- 
yisible  because  continually  beheld,  rise  close  at  hand, 
and  stand  on  beaten  ways.    Well  has  the  poet  said^ 

«  That  IB  the  truly  secret  which  lies  ever  open  hefore  hb  ; 
And  the  least  seen  is  that  which  the  eye  constantly  sees." 

SCHILLBB. 

But,  dead  to  the  sense  of  these  inspired  words,  we 
make  no  effort  to  shake  off  the  drowsing  influence, 
or  to  rescue  our  souls  from  the  acquiescent  torpor, 
which  they  denounce — no  stmggle  to  behold  that 
which  we  lose  sight  of,  only  because  we  behold  it 
too  much,  or  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  a  secret  which 
escapes  us  only  by  being  too  glaringly  revealed. 
Instead  of  striving,  as  we  ought,  to  render  ourselves 
strange  to  the  familiar,  we  strive,  on  the  contrary, 
to  render  ourselves  familiar  with  the  strange.  Hence 
our  better  genius  is  overpowered ;  and  we  are  given 
over  to  a  delirium,  which  we  mistake  for  wisdom. 
Hence  we  are  the  slaves  of  mechanism,  the  inheritors 
and  transmitters  of  privileged  error ;  the  bondsmen 
of  convention,  and  not  the  free  and  deep-seeing  chil- 
dren of  reason.  Hence  we  remain  insensible  to  the 
true  grandeurs  and  the  sublimer  wonders  of  Provi- 
dence ;  for,  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  the  operations 
of  Ood,  and  the  order  of  the  universe,  are  not  admir- 
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able,  precisely  in  proportion  as  they  are  ordinary;     prop, 


vu. 


that  they  are  not  glorious,  precisely  in  proportion  as 
they  are  manifest;  that  they  are  not  astounding, 
precisely  in  proportion  as  they  are  common  ?  But 
man,  blind  to  the  marvels  which  he  really  sees,  sees 
others  to  which  he  is  really  blind.  He  keeps  stretch- 
ing forwards  into  the  distant ;  he  ought  to  be  strain* 
ing  backwards,  and  more  back,  into  the  near ;  for 
there,  and  only  there,  is  the  object  of  his  longing  to  be 
fonnd«  Perhaps  he  may  come  round  at  last.  Mean- 
while, it  is  inevitable  that  he  should  miss  the  truth. 

7.  The  general  fact  which  these  remarks  are  in- 
tended to  express  is,  that  our  knowledge  of  a  thing  Henoe  n«». 
IS  always  naturally  m  an  inverse  ratio  to  our  fami-  proposition. 
liarity  with  it;  that  insight  is  always  naturally  at  its 
minimum,  wherever  intimacy  is  at  its  maximum  :  in 
a  word,  that,  under  the  influence  of  custom,  the  pa- 
tent becomes  the  latent.  This  truth  being  unques- 
tionable, it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  philoso- 
phers should  have  failed  to  apprehend,  or,  at  least, 
to  give  a  marked  prominence  in  their  systems  to  the 
necessary  and  permanent  element  of  all  cognition. 
This  element  b  the  ego,  or  oneself.  But  the  ego 
comes  before  us  along  with  whatever  comes  before 
us.  Hence  we  are  familiar  with  it  to  an  excess. 
We  are  absolutely  surfeited  with  its  presence.  Hence 
we  almost  entirely  overlook  it ;  we  attend  to  it  but 
little.    That   neglect  is  inevitable.    Its  perpetual 
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PROP,    presence  is  almost  equivalent  to  its  perpetual  absence. 

'—    And  thus  the  ego,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its 

being  never  absent  from  our  cognitions,  comes  to  be 
almost  regarded  as  that  which  is  never  present  in 
them  at  all.  Our  intimacy  with  self  being  the  maxi- 
mum of  intimacy,  our  attention  to  self,  conformably 
to  the  law  of  familiarity,  is  naturally  the  minimum 
of  attention.  It  is  thus  that  we  would  explain  bow 
it  has  happened  that,  although  the  article  which 
philosophers  were  in  quest  of  was  one  which,  by  the 
verjr  tenns  of  their  seard.,  was  neceMarily  and  con- 
tinually  known  to  them — inasmuch  as  what  they 
wanted  to  lay  hold  of  was  the  common  and  ever-pre- 
sent and  never-changing  element  in  all  their  know- 
ledge— ^it  should  still  have  evaded  their  pursuit.  The 
foregoing  considerations  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  this  memorable  oversight,  and  to  explain* 
how  the  ego,  from  our  very  familiarity  with  it,  should 
have  escaped  notice,  as  the  permanent,  necessary,  and 
universal  constituent  of  cognition ;  and  how,  conse- 
quently, the  proposition  which  declares  that  such  is 
its  character  should  have  failed,  hitherto,  to  obtain 
in  philosophy  the  place  and  the  recognition  which  it 
deserves. 

8.  This  also  may  be  added,  that  the  importance  of 
a  principle  is  never  perceived,  nor  the  necessity  of 
announcing  it  ever  felt  like  a  commandment,  until 
its  consequences  have  been  seen  to  be  weighty,  and 
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its  fraits  abundant     Here,  before  uBj  is  a  germ     prop. 

whicb,  to  the  scythe  of  reason,  yields  a  hanrest  of   

inestimable  tmth.    But  it  seems,  at  first,  to  be  little  cumrtann 
better  than  a  barren  truism ;  hence  it  has  been  suf-  ^^f^^ 
fered  to  slumber  on,  pregnant  with  unsuspected  ^^^^' 
wealth,  and  charged  with  a  moral  sublimity  more 
dread  than  ^'  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven/' 

9.  The  ego  is  the  known  sumtnum  genus  of  cogni- 
tions— just  as  ens  is  laid  down  by  logic,  or  rather  by  TiM«sob 
a  spunous  and  perfunctory  ontology,  as  the  summum  genus  (deog- 

^^  dKIoo*    On* 

genus  of  things.  Viewed  even  aa  a  generalisation  from  ^^£^JJ^ 
experience,  the  ego  may  very  easily  be  shown  to 
occupy  this  position.  Lay  out  of  view,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  the  differences  which  our  manifold  cogni- 
tions present,  and  the  ego,  or  oneself,  will  remain  as 
their  common  point  of  agreement  or  resemblance. 
This  is  generalisation — the  ascertainment  of  the  one 
in  the  many  by  leaving  out  of  account,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  differences,  and  attending,  as  exclusively 
as  may  be,  to  the  agreements  of  things.  The 
epistemological  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  on- 
tological  generalisation:  much  mischief  has  been  done 
by  confuung  them.  We  perceive  a  number  of  living 
creatnresL  Overlooking  their  differences,  and  attend- 
ing to  their  agreements,  we  give  the  name  '^  animal '' 
to  the  sum  of  the  agreements  observed  in  these  crea- 
tures. We  perceive  a  number  of  vegetable  forma* 
tions.  Overlooking  their  differences,  and  attending  to 
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PROP,    their  agreements,  we  give  the  name  of  ''  plant  '*  to 

the  sum  of  these  agreements.    Again  overlooking  the 

differences,  and  attending  to  the  resemblances  in 
animals  and  plants,  we  give  the  name  of  ^^  organic  *^ 
to  the  sum  of  these  resemblances.  And  so  on  in 
regard  to  all  other  things.  Bj  overlooking  the  dif- 
ferences, and  attending  to  the  resemblances  of  sin* 
gulars,  we  form  a  species ;  by  overlooking  the  dif- 
ferences, and  attending  to  the  resemblances  of  species, 
we  form  a  genus;  bj  overlooking  the  differences,  and 
attending  to  the  resemblances  of  genera,  weform  a  still 
higher  genus,  until  we  ascend  up  to  enB^  or  ^^  Being," 
the  highest  generalisation  of  ordinary  ontology  as 
described  in  the  common  schoolbooks  upon  logic* 
With  this  kind  of  generalisation  we  have  no  con- 
cern. It  has  been  pointed  out  only  that  it  may  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  process  now  to  be 
described. 

10.   The  epistemological  generalisation  is  alto- 
Epistomoio-  gether  different.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  things^ 

gicftl  general- 

fa^onisTery  but  Only  with  cognitions  of  things.  We  have  a 
number  of  cognitions  of  things — cognitions  of  living 
creatures,  for  example.  Overlooking  the  differences 
as  much  as  possible,  and  attending  to  the  agreements 
of  these  cognitions,  we  give  the  name  of  '^  animal " 
to  the  sum  of  these  agi-eements — not  assigning  it, 
however,  to  any  resemblance  in  the  creatures,  but 
only  to  a  resemblance  in  our  cognitions  of  them. 
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And  SO  on  as  before — the  only  difference  being  (and    prop 

it  is  a  very  important  one)  that  the  words  expressive    

of  species  and  genera  mark,  not  the  resemblances 
among  things,  but  the  resemblances  among  cog- 
nitions. Thus  the  word  '^  animal "  betokens  a 
point  or  points  in  which  certain  of  our  cognitions 
agree.  So  do  the  words  "  man "  and  "  tree.'' 
Each  of  them  is  the  expression  of  agreement  among 
certain  of  our  cognitions.  Again,  the  word  '^  or-^ 
ganic  "  denotes  a  still  higher  generalisation — ^records 
a  still  higher  unity  among  our  cognitions.  It  indi- 
cates a  point  in  which  our  cognitions  of  trees  re- 
semble onr  cognitions  of  animals.  The  word  "  body  " 
expresses  a  still  higher  genus  of  cognition,  for  it 
indicates  some  feature  in  which  our  cognitions  of 
trees,  our  cognitions  of  animals,  and  our  cognitions 
of  stones,  all  resemble  one  another.  These  words, 
and  others  like  them,  stand  either  for  species,  or 
lower  or  higher  genera,  not  of  existence,  but  of  cog- 
nition. But  none  of  them  ever  approaches  to  the 
universality  which  is  expressed  by  the  word  me. 
For  this  term  indicates  a  feature  of  resemblance,  not 
merely  among  certain  of  our  cognitions,  but  among 
the  whole  of  them — the  whole  of  them,  possible  as 
well  as  actual — the  whole  of  them,  past,  present,  and 
to  come.  All  the  other  resemblances  in  our  cogni- 
tions are,  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  regarded  as 
differences.  Thus  the  resemblance  in  the  cognitions 
expressed  by  the  word  "  animal  '^  is  a  difference 
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•  PROP,    when  set  off  against  the  resemblance  in  the  cogni- 


vu. 


tions  expressed  hj  the  word  "  tree."  But  the  re- 
semblance in  all  our  cognitions,  which  is  properly 
signified  by  the  word  mcj  can  never  be  converted 
into  a  difference.  No  class,  or  classes,  of  mj  cog- 
nitions are  distinguished  from  another  dass,  or  classes, 
bj  the  circumstance  that  they  are  mine.  This  is  the 
very  circumstance  in  which  they  are  all  not  distin- 
gashed  from  each  other — the  very  point  in  which 
the  whole  of  them,  whatever  their  character  other- 
wise may  be,  are  merged  in  identity.  Hence  ^^  one- 
self," or  the  ego,  is  the  aummum  genus  of  cognition 
— the  ultimate  generalisation  beyond  which  episte- 
mology  cannot  ascend.  And  a  very  different  uni- 
versal this  is,  from  the  ordinary  abstract  universal 
named  en«,  which  is  the  logician's  delight 

11.  From  these  remarks  it  must  not  be  concluded 
The  Ago  not  that  the  ego,   considered  as  the  tummum  genus  of 

a  mere  gene-  ....  i*      .»  i*  • 

rmiiMtion      coguition,  IS  a  mere  generalisation  from  experience. 

from  expe- 

rienoe.  Were  this  the  case,  it  would  be  destitute  of  that 
strict  universality  and  necessity  which  reason  claims 
for  it,  as  the  common  element  in  every  possible  cog- 
nition of  every  possible  intelligence.  It  is  this  by  a 
necessary  law  of  all  cognition.  But  every  necessary 
truth  of  reason,  although  not  dependent  on  experi- 
ence for  its  establishment,  admits,  nevertheless,  of 
being  exhibited  as  a  generalisation  from  experience ; 
and  accordingly  the  ego  has  been  exhibited  as  such 
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in  the  foregoing  observations,  in  order  that  its  cha-     prop. 

VII. 

racter  may  be  more  clearly  nnderstood,  and  its  uni-*    '— 

versalitj  more  fully  appreciated. 

12.  One  source  of  perplexity,  in  studying  the  Flar 
tonic  ideas,  is  the  uncertainty  whether  they  are  shortooming 
genera  of  cognitions  or  genera  of  thmgs.  Probably  tonio  uma, 
they  were  intended  as  both — another  instance  of 
ontology  running  prematurely  into  the  same  mould 
with  epistemology.  But  the  confusion  signifies  little ; 
for,  whether  they  be  xmderstood  in  reference  to  cog- 
nitions or  in  reference  to  things,  it  is  certain  that 
not  one  of  them  represents  the  highest  unity,  either 
of  knowledge  or  of  existence.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  mind  cannot  have  cognitions  of  trees,  unless  it 
carries  them  up  into  the  higher  cognition  (or  unity) 
expressed  by  the  genus  '^  tree."'  But  neither  can  the 
mind  have  these  or  any  other  cognitions,  unless  it 
carries  them  all  up  into  the  still  higher  cognition,  or 
nnity,  expressed  by  the  genus  ^^  self  All  the  other 
species  and  genera  of  cognition,  expressed,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  words  "  man,"  "  flower,''  "  animal," 
^^  body/'  &C.,  are  mere  subordinate  unities,  mere  ab- 
stractions, which  have  no  meaning,  and  no  presenta- 
bility  to  the  mind,  until  carried  up  into  the  higher 
muty  of  oneself y  and  contemplated  by  me  as  my^  or 
by  him,  whoever  the  person  may  be,  as  At9,  cogni- 
tions. Then  only  is  our  cognition  concrete — that  is, 
real^.actual,  completed,  and  comprehensible.    When 
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PROP.     I  gaze  upon  an  oak-tree^  the  concrete  indivisible 

cognition  before  me  consbts  of  the  four  following 

items,  none  of  which  are  cognitions,  but  all  of  which 
are  mere  elements  of  cognition  : — ^first,  The  highest 
genus  of  cognition,  myself;  secondly,  A  lower  genus  of 
cognition,  tree;  thirdly,  A  still  lower  genus,  or  rather 
species,  of  cognition,  oak-tree;  and,  fourthly.  The  par- 
ticular specimen.  That  is  the  actual  inseparable  con- 
cretion which  exists  for  thought,  whatever  may  be  the 
actual  concretion  which  exists  in  nature — with  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present.  The  Platonic 
ideas  appear  to  fall  short  of  this — the  concrete 
totality  of  Knowing.  They  correct  to  some  extent 
the  contradictory  inadvertency  of  ordinary  thinking, 
which,  moving  in  abstractions,  supposes  that  the 
abstract  particular — some  merely  particular  tree,  for 
instance — ^is  cognisable.  It  is  not  more  cognisable 
than  the  abstract  universal,  the  mere  genus  '^  tree,"' 
or  the  mere  genus  "  me."  They  are  only  cognis- 
able together.  But  Plato's  theory  of  ideas  does  not 
completely  correct  this  popular  delusion.  More 
plainly  stated,  the  popular  inadvertency  is  this :  in 
dealing  with  external  objects,  we  always  apparently 
know  and  think  of  less  than  we  really  know  and 
think  of.  The  doctrine  of  ideas  was  designed  by 
Plato  to  correct  this  contradictory  thinking,  by 
pointing  out  the  suppressed  element,  which,  although 
really  present  in  cognition,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
overlooked.    But  the  doctrine  was  incomplete,  and 
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only  partiallj  successful.    Plato  fell  short,  as  has     prop. 


VII. 


been  said,  of  the  aummum  genus^  the  universal  con- 
stituent of  cognition — ^that  which  we  are  all  inti- 
matelj  familiar  with,  and  usually  a  good  deal  con- 
cerned about — namely,  ourselves. 

13.  In  connection  with  these  remarks,  this  short 
observation  may  be  made,  that  the  ego  having  been  PvhapttiM 
shown  by  the  epistemological  generalisation  to  be  JJJJJJ^g: 
the  summum  genua  of  cognition,  it  may  also  turn  out  m^^^? 
to  be  the  aummum  genua  of  existence ;  and  that  thus  ^"^ 
far,  at  least,  Knowing  and  Being  are  coincident. 
We  should  thus  obtain,  not  an  abstract  and  unin- 
telligible universal,  like  ena^  but,  instead  of  this, 
an  actual,  living,  and  intelligible  universal  at  the 
head  of  all  things.  We  must  either  suppose  this,  or 
fall  into  the  frightful  scepticism  of  holding  that  the 
laws  of  thought  bear  no  sort  of  analogy  to  the  laws 
of  existence ;  that  there  is  no  parallelism  between 
them;  and  that  there  can  be  no  true  knowledge, 
in  any  quarter,  of  anything  which  truly  i«,  but 
only  a  false  knowledge  of  that  which  wears  the 
false  semblance  of  Being.  All  psychology  hangs  by 
a  thread  over  the  abyss  of  this  hideous  hypothesis. 
A  touch  might  sever  the  slender  chord,  and  let  her 
drop.  But  meanwhile  she  may  remain  suspended ; 
for  the  stroke  must  come  from  ontology,  and  not  from 
epistemology,  and  much  has  to  be  done  before  that 
stroke  can  be  applied,    f 
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PBOP.         14.  A  few  remarks  must  now  be  miide  on  the 
■    second  member  of  the  proposition.    If  philosophers, 
ciaoMof      in  general,  have  been  at  a  loss  in  regard  to  the  con- 


popodtloii 
nasbada 
standing  in 


from  the 
|]0gt  timM. 


stant  and  necessarj  factor  of  cognition,  and  unable 
to  name  it,  thej  have  been  quite  at  home  with  the 
other,  though  less  familiar,  element,  and  have  expe- 
rienced no  difficulty  in  declaring  what  the  variable 
and  particular  factor,  for  the  most  part,  is.  It  is  the 
complement  of  the  phenomena  of  sense — ^the  whole 
system  of  material  things.  This  is  the  contingent 
and  particular  and  fluctuating  constituent  of  cogni- 
tion. Matter  b  described  by  the  old  philosophers,  in 
very  plain  terms,  as  that  which  was  always  inchoate, 
but  never  completed — as  that  which  has  no  perma- 
nency— that  which  is  subject  to  perpetual  vidssitude, 
and  afflicted  with  a  chronic  and  incurable  diarrhoea* 

15.  Here,  however,  there  is  still  as  usual  some 
Agroondof  grouud  for  perplexity,  and  It  is  occasioned  by  the 
old  cause,  the  neglect  to  distinguish  between  things 
as  known,  and  things  as  existent.  When  the  old 
philosophers  talk  of  material  things  as  fluctuating 
and  evanescent,  do  they  mean  that  they  are  fluctu- 
ating creatures  of  existence,  or  fluctuating  objects 
of  cognition  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  the  exist- 
ence of  them  which  is  evanescent,  or  is  it  the 
knowledge  of  them  which  is  evanescent?  Is  the 
generation  and  the  corruption  which  they  speak  of 
as  the  characteristic  of  all  if  aterial  things,  to  be  un- 
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dentood  as  a  cessation  and  a  restoration  of  Bein^,    prop. 

°'         VIL 


or  as  a  cessation  and  a  restoration  of  Knowing  ? 

16.  It  is  necessary  to  come  to  a  right  understand- 
ing on  this  point,  because,  while  the  statement  may  Demur Mto 
be  very  readily  acquiesced  in  as  an  epbtemological  {Jj  Jj^SSu 
truth,  it  must  naturally  occanon  considerable  demur  *°^ 
if  propounded  as  an  ontological  tenet.  Who  can 
bear  to  be  told,  without  some  preparatory  explana- 
tion at  least,  that  a  mountain  is  constantly  fluctuat- 
ing, that  a  forest  of  oak  trees  is  evanescent,  that 
there  is  no  permanency  in  a  stone,  that  the  chair  on 
irhich  he  sits  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fluidity,  and 
that  all  things  are  running  away  before  his  eyes? 
And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  all  that  such  a 
statement  can  mean  is,  that  processes  of  renovation 
and  decay  are  continually  at  work  over  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  creation.  Such  a  trivial 
remark  as  that  fell  not  within  the  scope  of  Greek 
observation.  Speculation  had  then  a  higher  aim 
than  to  inform  people  that  the  earth  was  continually 
changing,  and  that  not  a  minute  passes  over  the 
grassy  fields,  or  the  summer  woods,  or  the  wintry 
shore,  without  altering  the  structure  of  every  blade 
and  of  every  leaf,  and  the  position  of  every  particle 
of  sand  The  statement,  if  understood  in  reference 
to  the  existence  of  things,  must  be  held  to  mean  that 
matt^  itself,  even  in  its  ultimate  atoms,  has  no 

penistency,  no  abidmg  footing    in  the  universe, 

O 
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But  that  dogma,  thus  nakedly  presented,  <»nld 
scarcely  expect  to  be  welcomed  as  an  article  of  any 
man's  philosophical  creed.  It  is  untenable,  because 
it  is  unintelligible. 

17.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  announcement  be 
ittocOTteinij  understood,  not  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  thinen, 
!uuon  ^'    ^^^  '^  reference  to  our  knowledge  of  them,  it  becomes 

the  truest  and  most  intelligible  of  propositions.  A 
mountun  is  a  fluctuating  and  evanescent  thing — in 
cognition^  because  no  man  is  under  the  necessity  of 
perpetually  apprehending  it :  so  is  the  sea ;  so  is  the 
whole  earth,  with  all  its  variegated  pomp,  and  the 
whole  heavens,  with  all  their  diversified  splendour. 
These  things  are  the  vanishing  and  the  transitory  in 
knowledge,  because  no  law  declares  that  they  must 
be  unceasingly  and  everlastingly  known. 

18.  The  question  is.  In  which  of  these  applications 
Tiieoidpbi-  did  the  old  philosophers  intend  their  declaration  to 
held  It  to  be  be  received?    The  fact  is,  that  they  intended  it  to 

be  received  in  both,  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  it  was  intelligently  accepted  in  neither.  They 
ran,  as  has  been  said,  their  epistemology  into  the 
same  mould  with  their  ontology.  Their  doctrine 
of  Knowing  was  absorbed  in  their  doctrine  of  Being ; 
and  their  expositors  have  not  been  at  pains  to  sepa- 
rate the  components  of  that  original  fusion.    Look- 
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ing  more  to  the  ontologlcal  than  to  the  epistemolo-    prop. 

gical  aspects  of  the  ancient  systems,  they  have  failed    

to  do  justice  to  the  opinions  which  they  contain. 
The  case  in  hand  is  a  strikbg  exemplification  of  this. 
By  expounding  this  speculation  touching  the  per- 
petual flux  of  all  material  things  as  an  ontologlcal 
dogma,  and  by  leaving  it  unexplained  as  an  episte- 
mological  truth,  the  conunentators  on  philosophy  have 
done  much  injury  both  to  the  science  itself,  and  to 
those  who  were  its  original  cultivators. 

19.  They  ought  to  have  attended  more  to  the  episte- 
moloGcical  side  of  thisopinion,  andthen  they  would  have  Moreattoo- 
perceived  its  merit  and  its  truth.    They  ought  ^^^^^ 
have  understood  that  when  the  old  philosophers  spoke  JJ^^j^l^'^^ 
of  the  incessant  generation  and  corruption  to  which  Si^^mon. 
all  material  things  are  subject,  what  they  meant 
to  say  was,  that  these  things  are,  at  times,  the 
objects  of  our  cognition,  and  that,  at  times,  they  are 
not  so.    If  this  was  not  the  whole,  it  was  at  any  rate 
a  very  important  part,  of  what  the  early  speculators 
intended  to  affirm  when  they  pronounced  the  entire 
material  universe  to  be  of  a  fluxional  character,  and 
in  a  constantly  perishing  condition.    Material  things 
are  continually  dying,  and  coming  alive  again,  in 
knowing,  if  not  in  being.    It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  eopiatenee  of  these  things  may  catch  the  infection 
of  fluctuation  (if  we  may  so  speak)  from  the  fluctua- 
tion which  is  notoriously  inherent  in  the  knowledge 
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of  them,  and  that  the  old  philosophers  meant  to 
affirm  that  thej  had  caught  this  infection,  and  that 
they  were  vanishing  existences,  as  well  as  vanishing 
cognitions ;  but  if  so,  that  was  not  their  fault — ^nor 
is  it  ours. 


20.  But  the  only  point  which  calls  for  conridera* 
Matter  u     tiou  and  settlement  in  the  first  section  of  our  science 
ingincogni-  ig,  whether  material  thin&w  are  known,  and  can  be 
plained.       kuowu,  oulj  as  fluctuating  and  contmgent.   Whether 
they  are  so,  is  no  question  for  the  epistemology.    In 
what  has  been  already  said,  enough  perhaps  has  been 
advanced  to  show  that  they  are  wholly  of  this  cha- 
racter.   The  following  reiteration  may  be  added. 


Thbbthe 
fluctuation 
which  epis> 
temoloiy 
attends  to. 


21.  Material  things  come  into,  and  go  out  of,  our 
knowledge.  Not  one  of  them  has  the  privilege  of 
holding  perpetual  possession  of  the  mind :  a  man 
need  not  at  all  times  be  cognisant  even  of  his  own 
body ;  and  even  although  it  were  true  that  he  always 
was  cognisant  of  this,  or  of  some  other  material  thing, 
still,  inasmuch  as  reason  does  not  declare  that  all 
cognition  is  impossible  unless  some  material  thing  be 
apprehended,  none  of  them  are  fixed  as  having  a 
necessary  place  or  an  absolute  perpetuity  in  cogni- 
tion. Not  one  of  them  is  for  ever  before  us,  there- 
fore not  one  of  them  is  the  permanent  in  cognition : 
not  one  of  them  is  everywhere  before  us,  therefore 
not  one  of  them  is  the  universal  in  cognition :  not 
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one  of  them  is  Incapable  of  being  removed  from  our    prop 


cognisance,  therefore  not  one  of  them  is  the  neces- 
sarj  in  cognition.  And  thus  the  whole  material  nni- 
▼erse  is  shown  without  difficulty  to  be  the  fluctuating 
(or  non-permanent),  the  particular  (or  non-universal), 
the  contingent  (or  non-necessary),  element  of  know- 
ledge. And  thus  fiir,  at  least,  the  doctrine  advo- 
cated by  the  older  systems  is  both  tenable  and  true. 
Viewed  ontologically,  the  inchoation  and  incessant 
flux  ascribed  to  matter  may  be  an  enigma  to  the 
student ;  but  viewed  epistemologically,  it  need  not 
puzzle  him  at  all. 

22.  Even  viewed  ontologically,  it  need  not  puzzle 

him  much  after  all  that  has  been  said.  If  every  com-  a  hiot  as  to 
pleied  object  of  cognition  must  consist  of  object  pliu  tion  in  eiist- 
the  subject,  the  object  without  the  subject  must  be 
incompleted — ^that  is,  inchoate — that  is,  no  possible 
object  of  knowledge  at  all.  This  is  the  distressmg 
predicament  to  which  matter  per  se  is  reduced  by 
the  tactics  of  speculation ;  and  this  predicament 
is  described  not  unaptly  by  calling  it  a  flux — or  as 
we  have  depicted  it  elsewhere,  perhaps  more  philo- 
sophically, as  a  nevei^ending  redemption  of  nonsense 
into  sense,  and  a  never-ending  relapse  of  sense  into 
nonsensa  (For  further  particulars,  see  Prop.  X. 
also  Prop.  lY.,  Obs.  16-22.) 

23.  Turn  now  to  the  other  factor  of  cognition — 


enoe. 
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VIL 


ThoagoM 


cognition  of  this  element,  compared  with  the  incon- 
thTn*^."'    stancy  of  matter.     This  element  does  not  come  into 

fluetiuttlng  In 

«wvt^^  and  go  out  of  our  knowledge,  like  a  rock,  a  river, 
or  a  tree ;  it  is  always  there,  and  always  the  same. 
This  factor  knows  no  flux,  is  obnoxious  to  no  vicissi- 
tude. It  is  the  permanent  in  all  our  knowledge,  be- 
cause it  never  entirely  disappears :  it  is  the  universal 
in  all  our  knowledge,  because  tve  are  in  all  our  know- 
ledge :  it  is  the  necessary  in  all  our  knowledge,because 
no  cognisance  is  possible  without  this  cognisance. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  elements,  in  point  of 
fixedness  and  fluctuation,  is  manifest  and  decided. 

« 

24.  Seventh  caunter^oposition. — "  The  ego  (or 
s«Tttnth  mind)  is  known  as  a  particular  or  special  cognition, 
propoiitioo.  and  not  as  the  element  common  to  all  cognitions — ^in 
other  words,  our  cognition  of  ourselves  is  a  mere  par- 
ticular cognition,  just  as  our  cognitions  of  material 
things  are  mere  particular  cognitions.  Thus  we  have 
a  number  of  particular  cognitions.  One  of  these  is  the 
knowledge  of  self.  This  cognition  is  distinguished 
from  the  others,  as  they  are  reciprocally  distinguished 
from  each  other — that  is,  it  is  distinguished  from 
them,  not  by  its  universality,  but  by  its  particularity 
— not  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  point  of 
identity  in  all  our  cognitions,  but  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  itself  a  special  and  completed  cognition.  The 
unity  in  our  cognitions  (that  is,  their  reduction  to  a 
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are  otir  cognitions,  but  simply  by  the  observation 
that  they  are  cogniiians;  in  other  words,  they  are 
formed  into  a  genus,  not  from  their  containing  and 
presenting  the  common  and  unchangeable  element 
which  we  call  self,  but  from  some  other  cause  which 
the  counter-proposition — ^finds  it  difficult,  indeed  im- 
possible, even  to  name." 

25.  This  counter-proposition  expresses,  more  ex- 
plidtly  than  has  yet  been  done,  the  inadvertency  of  Expramthe 

J.  ^-L-    1  •  •  J    X       xT_  V  contradictory 

ordinary  thinking  m  regard  to  the  cognition  or  inwitertency 

of  ordinvy 

conception  of  oneself.  Its  substance  may  be  readily  ^JJ^S^w 
understood  from  the  following  plain  illustration :  I 
have  the  cognition  of  a  book — ^this  is,  in  the  estimar 
tion  of  my  ordinary  thinking,  a  particular  and  com- 
pleted cognition.  I  have  the  cognition  of  a  tree — 
that  too,  in  the  estimation  of  my  ordinary  thinking, 
is  a  particular  and  completed  cognition,  distinct  alto- 
gether from  the  first.  Again,  I  have  the  cognition 
of  myself — ^this  also,  in  the  estimation  of  my  ordi- 
nary thinking,  is  a  particular  and  completed  cognition, 
distinct  ftx)m  the  other  two,  just  as  they  are  distinct 
from  each  other.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this, 
in  our  ordinary  moods,  is  the  way  in  which  we  reckon 
up  the  relation  which  subsists  between  ourselves  and 
surrounding  things. 

26.  But  this  reckoning  is  at  variance  both  with 
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that  there  can  be  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  with- 
iiiiutmfcion.  out  a  knowledge  of  the  universal,  a  knowledge  of 
things  without  a  knowledge  of  me.  It  never  really 
and  truly  takes  place ;  it  only  appears  to  take  place. 
The  true  reckoning  is  this :  the  book  and  ^'  I  ^'  to- 
gether constitute  a  distinct  and  completed  cognition. 
The  tree  and  '^  I''  together  constitute  another  distinct 
and  completed  cognition.  In  short,  whatever  the 
things  or  oomplexus  of  things  may  be,  it  is  always 
they  and  '^  I "  together  which  make  up  the  cognition: 
but  such  a  cognition  never  is  and  never  can  be  par- 
ticular; it  is  always  a  synthesis  of  the  particular 
(the  thing,  or  rather  element,  whatever  it  may  be) 
and  the  universal  (the  me.)  When  I  observe  a  book, 
I  also  observe  myself;  when  I  observe  a  tree,  I  also 
observe  myself;  when  I  think  of  Julius  Caesar,  I  also 
take  note  of  myself ;  and  so  on  (see  Prop.  11.,  Obs.  4.) 
Is  not  this  consideration  sufficient  to  prove,  and  to 
make  perfectly  intelligible,  the  statement  that  ^  self'' 
is  the  common  element,  the  ^^  universal "  in  all  cog- 
nition, and  that,  therefore,  it  cannot  by  any  pos^bility 
have  a  particular  cognition  corresponding  to  it,  or 
be  known  as  a  particular,  as  this  counter-proposition, 
the  exponent  of  our  inadvertent  thinking,  maintains. 

27.  Psychology  must  be  understood  to  adopt  the 
counter-proposition  in  all  its  latitude.  Counter-pro- 
position YII.  is  an  inevitable  consequent  of  Coun- 
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stated  to  be,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  particular. 
How  the  unity  in  our  cognitions  is  obtained — ^how  wiopti  cwn. 
thej  are  reduced  to  the  genus  called  cognition — is  tioa  vu.  . 
a  point  which  psychology  has  left  altogether  unex- 
plained. It  is  by  looking  to  the  resemblances  of 
things,  says  psychology,  and  by  giving  a  name  to 
that  resemblance,  that  we  reduce  things  to  a  genus, 
or  form  a  class.  Very  well ;  one  might  have  ex- 
pected that  psychology  would  also  have  told  us  that 
it  was  by  looking  to  the  resemblance  among  cogni- 
tions, and  by  giving  a  name  to  that  resemblance, 
that  we  were  able  to  reduce  cognitions  to  a  dass ; 
and  further,  that  the  point  of  resemblance  to  which 
the  name  was  given  was  no  other,  and  could  be 
no  other — when  the  whole  of  our  cognitions  were 
taken  into  account — ^than  the  "  me,"  the  self  of  each 
individual  knower.  But  no ;  psychology  tells  us  no- 
thing of  this  kind — ^teaches  no  such  doctrine — ^teaches 
the  very  reverse.  She  holds  that  the  ^^me''  is  a 
spedal  cognition  dbtinguished  numerically  from  our 
other  cognitions,  just  as  they  are  numerically  distinct 
from  one  another.  The  common  element,  in  virtue  of 
which  our  cognitions  constitute  a  class,  has  obtained 
no  expression  in  all  the  deliverances  of  psychology. 

28.  The  most  memorable  consequence  of  this 
blundering  procedure,  on  the  part  of  psychology,  is 
that  it  has  caused  her  to  miss  the  only  argument 
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VIL  -^        o 


the  immateriality  of  the  ego,  mind,  subject,  or  think- 
loMthoidof  ing  principle.    The  present  and  the  preceding  pro- 

uitt  only  tf^ 

Kumentfor  positiou  afFord  the  sole  premises  from  which  that 
'^^y*  conclusion  can  be  deduced;  and  therefore  psychology, 
having  virtually  denied  both  of  these  premises,  is 
unable  to  adduce  any  valid,  or  even  intelligible, 
ground  in  support  of  her  opinion  when  she  advocates 
the  immateriality  of  the  mind.  Here  the  spiritualist 
is  at  fault  quite  as  much  as  the  materialist,  in  so  far 
as  reasoning  is  concerned,  as  shall  be  shown  in  the 
next  proposition  and  its  appendages. 


PROPOSITION    VIII. 

THE  EGO  m  COGNITION. 

The  ^o  cannot  be  known  to  be  material — 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  necessary  law  of 
reason  which  prevents  it  from  being  appre- 
hended by  the  senses. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  ego  is  known  as  that  which  Is  common  to  all 
cognitions,  and  matter  is  known  as  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  some  cognitions  (Prop.  YII.)  But  that 
which  is  known  as  common  to  all  cognitions  cannot  be 
known  as  that  which  is  pe'caliar  to  some  cognitions, 
without  supposing  that  a  thmg  can  be  known  to  be 
different  frqm  what  it  is  known  to  be, — ^which  sup- 
position is  a  yiolation  of  the  law  of  contradiction 
{see  Introduction,  §  28).  Therefore  the  ego  cannot 
be  known  to  be  material,  &c. 

Or,  again :  Matter,  in  its  various  forms,  is  known 
as  the  changeable,  contingent,  and  particular  element 
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could  be  known  to  be  material,  it  would  be  known 

as  the  changeable,  contingent,  and  particular  element 
of  cognition.  But  the  ego  is  known  as  the  un- 
changeable, necessary,  and  universal  element  of  cog- 
nition (Prop.  YII.)  Therefore  the  ego  cannot  be 
known  to  be  material,  &c 

Or,  again :  Matter,  in  its  various  forms,  is  known 
as  the  particular  element  of  cognition.  If,  there- 
fore, the  ego  could  be  known  to  be  material  as  well 
as  the  bodies  which  it  knows,  it  would  be  known  as 
some  form  of  the  particular  element  of  cognition ; 
in  which  case  a  cognition  would  be  formed,  consist- 
ing entirely  of  the  particular  constituent  of  know- 
ledge :  (for,  of  course,  no  variety  in  the  particular 
element  can  ever  make  it  other  than  particular.) 
But  this  supposition  contradicts  Proposition  VI., 
which  declares  that  every  cognition  must  contain 
a  common  or  universal,  as  well  las  a  particular  and 
peculiar  constituent.  Therefore  the  ego  cannot  be 
known  to  be  material. 

Or,  once  more :  The  universal  element  of  cogni- 
tion is  known  as  such,  predsely  because  it  is  known 
as  not  the  particular  element;  and  conversely  the 
particular  element  is  known  as  such,  precisely  be- 
cause it  is  known  as  not  the  universal  element. 
Hence  the  ego,  which  is  known  as  the  universal 
element,  and  matter,  which  is  known  as  the  parti- 
cular element,  cannot,  either  of  them,  be  known  to 
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°  vin. 


be  known  to  be  material — or,  in  other  words,  that 
part  of  every  object  of  cognition  which  is  nsnallj 
called  the  subject  or  oneself,  caxmot  be  known  to  be 
of  the  same  nature  with  that  part  of  every  object  of 
cognition  which  is  usually  called  the  object. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Observe,  this  proposition  does  not  demonstrate 

that  the  mind  cannot  be  material;  it  only  proves  a caeeat 
that  it  cannot  be  known  to  be  such.  Although  in 
the  ^^  Observations  and  Explanations"  appended  to 
the  propositions  in  the  first  section  of  our  science,  re- 
marks, and  even  conclusions,  of  an  ontological  cha- 
racter may  be  occasionally  introduced,  the  reader 
is  again  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  that  is 
strictly  proved,  or  attempted  to  be  proved,  in  the 
demonstrations,  is  what  is  to  be  hnawn  or  not  to  be 
knoum — ^not  what  tSj  or  u  not. 

2.  This  demonstration  yields  as  its  result  this 
important  law  of  knowledge,  that  intelligence,  of  important 
whatever  order  it  may  be,  cannot,  upon  any  terms,  ^•^s^ 
know  itself  to  be  material.     Show  a  man  to  himself 

as  a  material  thing ;  take  out  of  his  brain  his  pineal 
gland,  or  whatever  else  you  please,  and,  presenting 
it  to  him  on  a  plate,*  say,  Thaty  sir,  is  you,  your 

*  See  SOTlTHST's  Omwiana,  toL  ii.  p.  2. 
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instantly  prove  that  the  self  so  shown  was  not 
himself;  because  the  man  would  say, — I  know 
myself  along  with  that  material  thing ;  which  words 
would  prove  that  he  was  cognisant  of  something 
over  and  above  the  mere  material  thing,  and  would 
prove,  moreover,  that  this  additional  element  (him- 
self) was  known  by  him  as  the  universal  constituent 
of  that)  and  of  all  his  cognitions ;  while  the  element 
before  him,  the  pineal  gland,  or  whatever  else  it 
might  be,  was  known  by  him  as  the  particukr  con- 
stituent merely  of  that  cognition:  so  that  to  suppose 
him  to  know  it  to  be  himsdf  would  be  to  suppose 
him  to  know  that  one  part  of  his  cognition  was 
another  part  of  his  cognition — ^in  other  words,  that 
the  universal  part  was  the  particular  part,  which, 
of  course,  is  absurd,  and  a  violation  of  the  first  law 
of  reason,  which  declares  that  we  must  know  a  thing 
to  be  what  we  know  it  to  be. 

3.  It    is    at  this  point  that  the    controversies 
Materiality    respecting  the  materiality  and  the  immateriality  of 

and  inmate' 

rudity.        the  thinking  principle  take  off  from  the  main  trunk 

Eighth  coun-  o  r  r 

twiprop^"  of  the  speculative  tree.  The  eighth  counter-propo- 
sition, embodying  the  inadvertent  result  of  ordinary 
thinking,  and  embodying  also  the  doctrine  of  our 
popular  psychologies,  whether  these  psychologies 
favour,  as  some  of  them  do,  the  materiality,  or,  as 
others  of  them  do,  the  immateriality  of  the  mind,  is 
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this — Eighth  covmier-proposiiion:  ^^  The  ego  might    prop. 

possibly  be  known  to  be  material.    There  is  no  ne-    

cessaiy  law  of  reason  which  prevents  it  from  being 
apprehended  bj  the  senses." 

4.  This  connter-proposition  is  the  common  pro- 
perty both  of  the  materialistic  and  of  the  spiritual  agfatheoqn. 
psycholoffists.     The  materiaUst  holds  that  nothing  tton  the  oom- 

,  ™on  property 

except  matter  is  known:  hence  he  holds  that,  if  the  ^^^1^^ 
ego  or  mind  is  faown  at  aU,  it  U  known  as  material. 
The  only  distinction  which  he  acknowledges  between 
mind  and  matter  is,  that  the  one  is  matter  knowing, 
and  the  other  matter  known.  Mind  is  supposed  to 
be  either  itself  a  highly-refined  species  of  matter,  or 
else  a  property  of  certain  kinds  or  combinations  of 
matter — a  mere  result  of  physical  organisation.  The 
bnun  produces  intelligence,  just  as  the  stomach,  or 
rather  80|ne  part  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  produces 
hunger.  At  any  rate,  according  to  the  materialist, 
there  is  no  necessary  law  of  reason  which  prevents 
the  mind  from  being  known  as  matter,  or  as  some 
sort  of  dependency  on  matter.  The  spiritualist, 
again,  though  he  denies,  as  a  question  of  fact,  that 
the  mind  is  known  to  be  material,  does  not  deny  this 
as  a  question  of  possibility.  His  denial  does  not 
amount  to  the  assertion,  much  less  to  the  proof,  of 
Proposition  VIII.  It  is  merely  a  dissuasive,  inti- 
mating that  it  is  better,  on  the  whole,  to  suppose 
that  the  mind  is  not  material.    A  critical  remark  or 
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PROP,    two  may  be  offered  both  on  the  materialiBtic  and 

VHL 


the  spirltualiBtic  conception  of  mind. 


5.  Both  parties  are  in  error  at  the  ontset.  They 
Buijooii-  undertake  to  declare  what  the  mind  ts^  before  they 
mSidMma^  haTO  determined  what  it  is  known  as.  The  early 
^^'  physiologists  gave  out  that  the  mind  was  some  kind 
'^^"^i^  of  aura  or  finer  breath,  some  highly  attenuated 
species  of  matter;  but  they  certainly  never  succeeded 
in  showing  that  it  was  known  as  this.  That  very 
important  point  was  prejudged.  Their  hypothesis 
was  founded  upon  analogy.  Matter  was  patent  to 
universal  observation.  All  things  were  seen  to  be 
material  Man's  organism  was  material, — why  should 
not  his  mind,  his  most  intimate  self,  follow  the  same 
analogy,  and  be  material  too?  Hence  its  materiality 
was  assumed.  The  word,  indeed,  by  which  the 
thinking  principle  b  designated  in  all  languages 
bears  evidence  to  the  inveteracy  of  the  superstition 
that  the  conception  of  mind  might  be  formed  by  con- 
ceiving a  material  substance  of  extreme  fineness  and 
tenuity.  Many  circumstances  have  conspired  to 
keep  this  fanaticism  in  life.  The  supposed  visibility 
of  ghosts  helps  it  on  considerably;  and  it  is  still 
further  reinforced  by  some  of  the  fashionable  delira- 
ments  of  the  day,  such  as  dairvayance  and  (even 
A.D  1854,  credite  poHert/)  spirit-rapping.  These, 
however,  are  not  to  be  set  down — at  least  so  it  is  to 
be  hoped — among  the  normal  and  catholic  supersti- 
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tions  incident  to  humanity.    Thej  are  much  worse     prop, 

than  the  worst  form  of  the  doctrine  of  materiality.    ' 

These  aberrations  betoken  a  perverse  and  prurient 
pky  of  the  abnormal  fancy — groping  for  the  very 
holy  of  holies  in  kennels  running  with  the  most  sense- 
less and  god-abandoned  abominations.    Our  natural 
superstitions  are  bad  enough;  but  thus  to  make  a 
systematic  busbess  of  fatuity,  imposture,  and  pro- 
fiinityy  and  to  imagine,  aU  the  while,  that  we  are 
touching  on  the  precincts  of  God's  spiritual  kingdom, 
is  unspeakably  shocking.   The  horror  and  disgrace  of 
such  proceedings  were  never  even  approached  in  the 
darkest  days  of  heathendom  and  idolatry.    Ye  who 
make  shattered  nerves  and  depraved  sensations  the 
interpreters  of  truth,  the  keys  which  shall  unlock  the 
gates  of  heaven,  and  open  the  secrets  of  futurity — 
ye  who  inaugurate  disease  as  the  prophet  of  all  wis- 
dom, thus  making  sin,  death,  and  the  devil,  the 
lords  paramount  of  creation — have  ye  bethought 
yourselves  of  the  backward  and  downward  course 
which  ye  are  running  into  the  pit  of  the  bestial  and 
the  abhorred?     Oh,  ye  miserable  mystics  I  when 
will  ye  know  that  all  God's  truths  and  all  man's 
blessings  lie  in  the  broad  health,  in  the  trodden 
ways,  and  in  the  laughing  sunshine  of  the  universe, 
and  that  all  intellect,  all  genius,  is  merely  the  power 
of  seeing  wonders  in  common  things  I 

6.  The  materialistic  conception  of  mind,  or  the 

p 
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PROP,    ego,  as  a  fine  or  subtle  species  of  matter  is  obviously 


Conoeptioii 


no  conception  of  it  at  all.  Not  in  this  way  is  the 
^f^^^  idea  of  intelligence  to  be  approached.  The  con- 
•tancedia.     ccption  of  the  most  gossamcry  and  ghostlike  tissue 


mined. 


that  ever  floated  in  the  dreams  of  fiancy,  is  not  one 
whit  nearer  to  the  conception  of  spirit  than  is  the 
conception  of  the  most  solid  lead  that  ever  acted  as 
ballast  to  a  seventy-four-gun  diip.  The  mind  of 
man  is  certainly  adamant,  just  as  much  as  it  is  ether. 
This  conception,  therefore,  may  be  dismissed  as  un- 
worthy of  further  consideration. 

7.  The  other  form  of  materialism — ^that  which  pro- 
coBOiption    nounces  the  mind  to  be  the  result  of  physical  orsan- 

ofmindM  .  ,  tr    y  o 

n«^it  ^or-  isation,  (phrenology,  in  short) — ^is  more  plausible,  and 
phrenology,  more  difficult  to  overcome.  The  particles  of  matter 
assume  a  certain  configuration  or  arrangement,  called 
the  human  brain,  and  intelligence  is  manifested  in 
consequence,  the  degrees  of  which  are  found  generally 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organ,  and  the 
depth  and  number  of  its  convolutions.  Why,  asks 
the  materialist,  ought  this  plain  fact  to  cause  more 
astonishment,  or  meet  with  less  acquiescence,  than 
any  other  effect  resulting  from  the  various  combina- 
tions of  matter?  All  that  we  know  of  causation  is 
uniform  sequence.  When  certain  conditions  concur, 
certain  results  follow.  When  the  material  conditions 
requisite  to  the  development  of  mind  are  fulfilled,  why 
should  not  intelligence  ensue?    They  are  fulfilled 
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when  matter  takes  that  form  which  we  term  a     prop. 

VIIL 

human  organisation,  and  intellect  is  put  forth  accord-    

inglj.  Mind,  or  the  ego,  is  thus  made  a  result  con- 
tbgent  on  certain  material  combinations.  It  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  body ;  it  holds  its  place  by  a  very 
precarious  tenure,  and  has  no  absolutely  independent 
status. 

8.  Is  there  any  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  spiritu- 
alism by  which  this  disacrreeable  conclusion  can  be  TtwtpM. 

tualisl't  eon- 

effectually  rebutted  ?    There  is  not  one,  as  spiritual-  <»pti|fm  of 

^  7  r  mind  is  as 

ism  is  at  present  provided.  In  vwn  does  the  spirit-  SSSitiJS',. 
ualist  found  an  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  sepa- 
rate immaterial*  substance  on  the  alleged  incompa- 
tibility of  the  intellectual  and  the  physical  phenomena 
to  coinhere  in  the  same  substratum.  Materiality 
may  very  well  stand  the  brunt  of  that  unshotted 
broadside.  This  mild  artifice  can  scarcely  expect  to 
be  treated  as  a  serious  observation.  Such  an  hy- 
pothesis cannot  be  meant  in  earnest.  Who  is  to 
dictate  to  nature — ^what  phenomena  or  qualities  can 
inhere  in  what  substances — ^what  effects  may  result 
from  what  causes  ?  Why  should  not  thought  be  a 
property  or  result  of  matter,  just  as  well  as  extension, 
or  hardness,  or  weight,  or  digestion,  or  electricity  ? 
The  psychologbt  must  show  that  this  cannot  be  the 

*  The  word  "  Bubetonce "  is  here  used  in  the  Tulgar  and  erro- 
neouB  sense  of  "  substratum  of  qualities."    Its  true  definition  and 
an  giTen  in  Propositions  XVI^  XVIL 
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PROP,     case,  either  because  the  supposition  contradicts  reason, 


or  because  it  contradicts  experience.  If  it  contradicts 
reason,  let  him  point  out  the  contradiction :  if  it 
contradicts  experience,  let  him  show  that  it  does  so. 
He  can  do  neither :  ho  never  attempts  to  do  either; 
and  therefore  he  does  not  prove,  he  merely  asserts. 
But  the  materialist  also  asserts,  and  with  better 
reason,  in  so  far  as  probabilities  and  plausibilities  are 
concerned.  Matter  is  already  in  the  field  as  an 
acknowledged  entity — ^this  both  parties  admit.  Mind, 
considered  as  an  independent  entity,  is  not  so  clearly 
and  unmistakably  in  the  field.  Therefore,  on  the 
principle  that  entities  are  not  to  be  multiplied  with- 
out necessity,  the  defender  of  immaterialism  is  not 
entitled  to  postulate  an  unknown  basis  for  the  intel- 
lectual phenomena,  and  an  unknown  cause  for  the 
intellectual  effects,  so  long  as  it  is  passible  to  refer 
them  to  the  known  basis,  or  to  account  for  them  by 
the  known  cause,  already  in  existence.  Now  this 
possibility  has  never  been  disproved  on  necessary 
grounds  of  reason. 

9.  The  fundamental  disturbance  which  oversets  the 
Botbpwiiai  schemes,  both  of  the  materialist  and  of  the  spiritual- 

hold  mind  to  .  -  . 

ujNirMew.  igt,  and  prevents  either  of  them  from  attaining  to 
any  distinct  conception  of  the  mind,  is  to  be  found, 
as  has  been  said,  in  the  circumstance  that  they 
attempted  to  declare  what  it  was,  before  they  had 
ascertained  what  it  was  known  as.    They  undertook 
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to  settle  how  or  in  what  capacity  it  existed,  before     prop. 

^  ^  ^  VIII. 


thej  had  settled  how  or  in  what  capacity  it  was 
known.  And  hence,  being  imbued  with  the  opinion 
that  all  existence  is  particular,  they  made  it  their 
tum  to  determine,  or  at  least  to  announce,  what  par- 
ticular kind  or  character  of  existence  the  mind,  or 
ego,  had.  The  materialist  held,  as  has  been  said, 
that  it  was  either  some  peculiar  form  of  matter,  or 
some  peculiar  result  of  material  combinations.  The 
immaterialist  held  that  it  was  at  bottom  a  particular 
sort  of  substance  different  from  matter,  and  therefore 
to  be  called  immaterial.  Differing  as  thej  did,  they 
both  agreed  in  holding  it  to  be  something  particular* 

10.  Whether  all  existence  is  particular,  and 
whether  the  ego  is  something  particular  (be  it  mate-  itbimown 
rial,  or  be  it  immaterial),  is  a  question  with  which  oniTenaL 
the  epistemology  has  no  concern.  This  section  of 
the  science  decides  only  what  the  ego  is  known,  and 
not  known,  as;  and  it  declares  (as  it  has  already 
declared  in  Prop.  YII.)  in  emphatic  terms,  that  the 
ego  or  mind  is  not  known  as  any  particular  thing, 
either  material  or  immaterial,  but  is  known  only  as 
a  universal^  that  is,  as  the  element  common  to  all 
cognition,  and  not  peculiar  to  any.  The  element 
which  every  cognition  presents,  and  must  present, 
can  have  no  particularity  attaching  to  it,  except  the 
characteristic  of  absolute  universality.  To  attempt 
to  conceive  it  as  some  particular  thing,  by  affixing 
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PROP. 

VIII. 


to  it  some  peculiar  or  distinctive  mark,  would  be  to 
reduce  it  from  universality  to  particularity — in  other 
words,  would  be  to  destroy  the  conception  of  mind  in 
the  very  act  of  forming  it. 


consists  in 
his  holding 
mind  to  b« 
patHeular. 


11.  This  observation  brings  us  to  close  quarters 
The  matoriai.  with  the  fundamental  error  both  of  the  materialist  and 

ist's  error 

the  spiritualist.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  mate- 
rialist does  not  consist  in  his  holding  the  mind,  or  ego, 
to  be  a  material  substance  or  a  material  result  That 
is  no  doubt  wrong;  but  the  feeding  or  mother  blunder 
consists  in  his  supposing  that  it  is  a  particular  sub- 
stance or  A  particular  result.  It  is  only  through  his 
occupation  of  the  latter  position  that  the  materialist 
is  able  to  maintain  with  any  show  of  meaning  that 
the  mind  is  some  sort  of  matter,  or  some  sort  of 
dependency  on  organisation.  Whether  it  is  this — 
whether  it  be  any  particular  thing  or  particular  de- 
pendency— is,  as  we  have  said,  not  the  question.  It 
is  certain  that  it  cannot  be  known  as  such.  It  can 
be  known  only  as  the  universal  part,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  particular  part,  of  every  cognition.  It 
therefore  can  be  conceived  only  as  this :  and  every 
attempt  to  conceive  it  as  some  form  of  matter,  or  as 
some  result  of  matter,  must  necessarily  be  a  failure, 
and  must  terminate  in  no  conception  of  it  at  all.  A 
moderate  degree  of  reflection  may  convince  any  one 
that  he  can,  and  does,  entertain  the  conception  of  Atm- 
aelf  only  as  that  which  is  the  universal  and  identical 
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part  of  all  his  conceptions  and  cognitions,  and  that     frop 


he  cannot  form  any  idea  of  himself  except  as  this. 


12.  The  error  of  the  spiritualist  is  of  precisely 
the  same  character.  He  holds  the  ego,  or  mind,  to  be  TbeipMtuAi. 
an  immaterUd  substance.    This  also  is  wrong,  as  the  ^p.>><. 

o'  holding  mind 

immaterialist  puts  it ;  because  he  rests  this  statement  ^^f*^' 
on  the  assumption  that  the  ego  is  a  particular  sub- 
stance. At  any  rate,  it  is  a  mere  expenditure  of 
words  to  which  no  meaning  can  be  attached.  The 
spiritualist  is  a  torment  to  mankind  fully  as.  much  as 
the  materialist,  because,  undertaking  to  teach  us 
what  the  mind'  ta^  he  leaves  us  totally  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  it  is  known  as ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  he  fails  to  teach  us  what  it  is,  and  merely  palms 
off  upon  us  certain  crude  fancies  which  enjoy  the 
credit  of  being  somewhat  more  reputable  and  ortho- 
dox  than  the  tenets  of  his  opponent  There  can  be 
no  conception  of  the  mind  as  a  particular  immaterial 
substance,  any  more  than  there  can  be  a  conception 
of  it  as  a  particular  material  substance  ;  because,  as 
has  been  shown,  the  only  conception  of  it  which  is 
possible  is  the  conception  of  it  as  the  universal  and 
unchangeable  factor  in  all  our  cognitions, — ^whether 
these  cognitions  contain,  as  their  particular  factor, 
phenomena  which  are  material,  or  phenomena  which 
are  immaterial.  If  the  word  immaterial  be  used  as 
a  synonym  for  universal,  it  would  be  quite  right  to 
say  that  the  ego  was  immaterial ;  but  if  it  be  used  to 
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PROP,    designate  anything  particular,  in  that  case  the  ego 


vin. 


U  certainly  no  more  immaterial  than  it  is  material. 
But  it  is  in  the  latter  acceptation  that  the  psycholo- 
gist employs  the  term ;  and  hence  he  is  in  error.  I 
am  not  this  table,  or  my  own  body,  or  any  particular 
material  thing  that  can  be  presented  to  me ;  but  just 
as  little  am  I  any  particular  thought,  or  feeling,  that 
may  occur  to  me.  When  I  think  of  the  death  of 
Julius  CaBsar,  I  am  no t|  that  immaterial  thought. 
When  I  entertain  the  feeling  of  resentment,  I  am 
not  the  resentment  which  I  entertain.  I  am  not  the 
anger  or  the  pain  which  I  experience,  any  more  than 
I  am  the  chair  or  the  table  which  I  perceive.  Cali- 
ban, indeed,  (in  The  Tempest)^  declares  that  he  is 
<'  a  cramp"— an  incarnate  rheumatism ;  but  this  is  a 
flight  of  speech — a  hyperbole  rather  poetical  than 
philosophical.  Whether  a  particular  material  Uiing 
or  a  particular  immaterial  thought  is  before  me,  '^  I" 
am  not  the  total  cognition  which  I  may  be  dealing 
with.  I  am  simply  known  to  myself  as  the  universal 
part  of  that,  and  of  all  my  other  cognitions. 

13.  The  error,  then,  of  the  materialist  consists  in 
The  two  er.  the  suppositiou  that  the  mind  or  self  is  a  particular 
up.  material  thing,  or  a  particular  development  from 

material  conditions.  The  error  of  the  immaterialist 
consists  in  the  supposition  that  the  mind  or  self  is  a 
particular  immaterial  thing.  Such  statements  are 
mere  hypotheses — ^indeed,  mere  words,  to  which  no 
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conception  is  attached.    The  doom  of  both  is  settled     prop. 

vni. 
hj  the  remark,  that  the  ego  cannot  be  known  as  a    ^ 

particular  thing  at  all,  bnt  only  as  the  One  Known 

in  All  Known. 

14.  In  conclusion,  it  is  humbly  submitted  that 
this  eighth  proposition,  and  its  demonstration,  con-  Reeapituia- 
stitute  the  only  proof  by  which  the  true  immateri-  ^^f^nS? 
ality  of  the  mind  can  be  rationally  established.  The  "»»«*^»y- 
necessity  of  Propositions  VII.  and  VI.,  as  supply- 
ing the  only  premises  for  such  a  conclusion,  must 
also,  it  is  conceived,  be  now  apparent.  These 
three  propositions  are  the  institutes  to  which  every 
controversy  about  the  materiality  or  immateriality 
of  the  mind  must  be  referred  for  settlement.  A 
conception  of  the  mind  as  immaterial  can  only  be 
attained  by,  first  of  all,  conceiving  it  as  that  which 
is  the  universal  part,  as  contradistinguished  from 
all  that  is  the  particular  part,  of  every  cognition. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  Proposition  VII.,  which  fixes 
the  ego  as  the  universal  part  of  all,  and  matter,  in 
its  various  forms,  as  the  particular  part  of  some, 
cognitions.  But  to  establish  Proposition  VII.  it  was 
necessary  to  show  that  there  was  a  universal  and  a 
particular  part  in  all  cognition.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  Proposition  VL,  in  which  that  truth  is  established. 
These  data  having  been  fixed,  the  conclusion  can  be 
logically  drawn,  as  the  following  short  recapitula- 
tion will  show:  Firstj  Every  cognition  contains  a 
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PROP,    uniyersal  part  (the  8ame  in  each),  and  also  a  par- 

ticular  part  (different  in    each) — Proposition  VI- 

Seoondy  The  ego  is  the  universal  part  (the  same  in 
each) ;  matter,  in  its  various  forms,  is  the  particular 
part  (different  in  each) — Proposition  VIE.  Thirds 
Therefore  the  ego,  being  the  universal  part,  cannot 
be  the  particular  part  of  cognition ;  and  not  being 
the  particular  part,  it  cannot  be  matter,  because  mat- 
ter is  the  particular  part.  Therefore  the  ego  or  mind 
cannot  be  material,  or  rather  cannot  be  known  as  such 
(Prop.  YIII.) ;  for  it  is  onlj  as  a  question  of  knowing 
that  this  subject  is  at  present  under  consideration. 
If  the  word  immateriality  be  understood,  as  it  very 
well  may,  in  the  sense  of  universality,  we  may  assert, 
with  perfect  truth  and  propriety,  and  as  a  known  and 
proved  fact,  the  immateriality  of  the  mind,  ego,  or 
thinking  principle.  Taken  with  this  explanation,  the 
doctrine  advocated  in  these  Institutes  coincides  with 
the  opinion  of  the  spiritualists.  But  the  instant  any 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  mind,  or  oneself,  as 
a  particular  immaterial  substance,  distinct  from 
another  particular  kind  of  substance  called  matter, 
these  Institutes  part  company  with  the  psychology 
of  immaterialism,  and  disclaim  having  anything  in 
common  with  so  unthinkable  a  scheme.  Certain 
difficulties  to  which  the  institutional  settlement  of 
the  question,  and  the  institutional  construction  of 
the  conception,  of  immateriality  may  seem  to  give 
rise,  shall  be  explained  away  in  the  next  article. 


PROPOSITION   IX, 

THE   EGO   FEB   S£. 

The  ego,  or  self,  or  mind,  per  se^  is,  of  neces- 
sity, absolutely  unknowable.  By  itself— that 
is^  in  a  purely  indeterminate  state,  or  sepa- 
rated from  aU  things,  and  divested  of  all 
thoughts — ^it  is  no  possible  object  of  cogni- 
tion. It  can  know  itself  only  in  some 
particular  state,  or  in  union  with  some 
non-ego ;  that  is,  with  some  element  contra- 
distinguished from  itself. 


DEMONSTRATION. 

The  ego  is  the  element  common  to  all  cognition — 
the  universal  constituent  of  knowledge,  (Proposi- 
tion YII.)  But  every  cognition  must  contain  a  par- 
ticular or  peculiar,  as  well  as  a  common  or  universal^ 
part,  and  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  either  of  these 
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PROP,    parts  by  itself,  or  prescinded  from  the  other  part, 


(Proposition  VI.)  Therefore  there  can  be  no  know- 
ledge of  the  ego,  or  self,  or  mind,  per  ae,  or  in  a 
purely  indeterminate  state,  or  separated  from  all 
things,  and  divested  of  all  thoughts.  It  can  know 
itself  only  in  some  particular  state,  or  in  union  with 
some  non-ego;  that  is,  with  some  element  contradis- 
tinguished from  itself. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Just  as  Proposition  I.  declares  that  the  mind 
Parportor  cau  bc  cognisaut  of  something  else  only  when  it 
uonC^   knows  itself,  so  this  proposition  affirms  that  it  can 

tion  to  Pro-  ,  '  ^  .  \ 

podthmi.  know  itself  only  when  it  is  cognisant  of  somethmg 
else.  This  statement  may  appear  to  give  rise  to 
several  objections  and  difficulties  which  must  be 
obviated  and  explained. 

2.  First,  In  laying  down  the  cognisance  of  some- 
AnobiMttoo  tbins:  different  from  self  as  the  condition  of  the 

mind's  self-consciousness,  does  not  this  proposition 
appear  to  introduce  a  new  primary  condition  of 
knowledge,  in  addition  to  that  which  was  announced 
in  Proposition  I.  as  the  one  fundamental  law?  If 
the  mind  must  know  itself,  as  Proposition  I.  declares, 
in  order  to  know  anything  else ;  and  if,  conversely, 
it  must  know  something  else  in  order  to  know  itself, 
(as  this  proposition  imports),  must  not  these  two  laws 
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stand  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  consequently  must     prop. 
there  not  be  some  mistake  or  confusion  in  the  state-    


ment  which  declares  that  the  one  of  them  (that  laid 
down  in  Proposition  I.)  is  the  more  fundamental  and 
essential  of  the  two  ? 

3.  There  is  no  mistake ;  and  the  apparent  confu- 
sion is  easily  cleared  up.    The  law  laid  down  in  ObjeeUon 

,  ,  ,  obviated. 

Prop.  I.  as  the  primary  condition  of  knowledge  has 
an  undoubted  title  to  precedence — ^for  this  reason, 
that  it  names  the  one  thing  (to  wit,  self)  which  must 
be  known  in  order  to  bring  about  a  cognisance  of 
any  other  thing ;  whereas  the  proposition  which  an- 
nounces (as  Prop.  IX.  does)  that  something  else  must 
be  known  in  order  to  bring  about  a  cognisance  of 
self,  cannot  name  what  that  something  else  is.  This 
cannot  be  named  in  any  proposition,  because,  as  has 
been  said,  the  varieties  of  the  particular  element 
are  contingent,  indefinite,  and  inexhaustible.  And 
therefore,  although  the  truth  set  forth  in  Prop.  IX. 
is  equally  certain  with  that  stated  in  Prop.  I.,  the 
law  of  knowledge  annoanced  in  the  latter  proposi- 
tion is  entitled  to  the  pre-eminence  which  has  been 
assigned  to  it.  If  a  man  must  know  himself,  as  the 
condition  of  his  knowing  any  one,  or  any  number, 
of  ten  million  things,  surely  that  law  would  take 
rank  before  the  converse  law,  which  might  declare 
with  equal  truth  that  he  must  know  some  (indefinite) 
one,  or  more,  of  these  ten  million  things  as  the  con- 
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PROP,    dition  of  his  knowing  himself.    Besides,  the  first 


IX. 


question  of  philosophy  is,  What  is  the  one  thing,  or 
rather  element,  which  must  be  known  in  order 
that  anything  may  be  known, — ^what  is  the  one 
thing  known  along  with  all  other  things?  The 
answer,  as  we  have  seen,  is — sdf.  But  had  the  ques- 
tion been.  What  is  the  one  thing  which  must  be  known 
in  order  that  self  may  be  known — ^what  is  the  other 
thing  known  along  with  self? — the  question  would 
have  been  aimless  and  unanswerable,  because  there  is 
no  one  thing  which  can  be  mentioned,  or  conceived, 
which  must  be  known  in  all  knowing  of  oneself. 
These  reasons  may  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  rela- 
tion which  subsists  between  this  proposition  and  Pro- 
position I.,  and  to  show  that  the  law  stated  in  the 
latter  has  an  undoubted  right  to  the  priority  which 
has  been  accorded  to  it. 

4«  A  aecand  difficulty  may  be  started.    The  ego 
Another       must  kuow  itsclf  wheucver  it  knows  anything  ma- 

obj«ction  ^  . 

obviated,      torial.    Does  the  converse  follow — ^must  it  know 


something  material  whenever  it  knows  itself?  N< 
that  is  by  no  means  necessary.  It  must  know  some- 
thing particular, — it  must  know  itself  in  some  de- 
terminate condition,  whenever  it  has  any  sort  of 
cognisance,  but  the  particular  element  need  not  be 
material — the  determinate  state  need  not  be  the 
apprehension  of  any  material  thing.  This  objection 
was  sufficiently  guarded  against  under  Proposition 
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YIL,  (Obs.  2),  to  which  reference  is  made  in  order     prop, 

IX. 


to  avoid  repetition.  The  caveat  there  introduced  is 
quite  sufficient  to  obviate  any  charge  of  materialism 
which  might  be  brought  against  this  system,  on  the 
ground  that  it  makes  our  cognisance  of  ourselves  to 
depend  on  our  cognisance  of  matter.  The  system 
steers  completely  clear  of  that  objection,  although  it 
holds  unequivocally  that  our  cognisance  of  self  is 
dependent  on  our  cognisance  of  something  particular, 
or  of  ourselves  in  some  determinate  state,  and  that 
this  is  a  law  binding  on  intelligence  universally. 


5.  In  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature^  book  L  part 
iv.  sec  vi.,  David  Hume  says :  ^'  For  my  part,  when  narifi  houm 
I  enter  most  intimately  into  what  I  call  myself,  I  {jj^^*"^***^" 
always  stumble  on  some  particular  perception  or  other 
of  heat,  cold,  light,  or  shade,  love  or  hatred,  pain  or 
pleasure.  I  never  catch  myself  at  any  time  without  a 
perception" — that  is,  unmodified  in  any  way  whatever. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true.  It  is  what  Proposition  IX. 
maintains.  But  Hume  does  not  stop  here ;  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  always  catches  his  perceptions  without 
ony  9df.  ^'  I  never  can  observe/'  says  he,  ''  any- 
liiiDg  huit  the  perception" — ^In  other  words,  I  always 
observe  that  the  perceptions  are  not  mine^  and  do  not 
belong  to  any  one !  This  is  perhaps  the  hardiest 
assertion  ever  hazarded  in  philosophy.  Not  content 
with  saying  that  a  man  can  never  apprehend  himself 
in  a  purely  indeterminate  condition,  he  affirms  that 
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PROP,    a  man  can  never  apprehend  himself  at  all.    This  is 


certainly  carrying  the  doctrine  of  determinate  states, 
mental  modifications,  or  particular  cognitions,  to  an 
extreme.  Many  philosophers,  however,  to  whom 
the  speculations  of  Hume  were  as  wormwood,  have 
taught  the  same  doctrine,  only  in  terms  somewhat 
more  dubious  and  inexplicit. 

6.  All  that  this  proposition  contends  for  is,  that 
whfttthis     intelligence  can  be  cognisant  of  itself  only  when  it 

pvopotltion     ...  -  , 

oontendifor.  knows  itsclf  in  somo  determinate  state,  whatever 
that  state  may  be,  or  by  whatever  means  it  may  be 
brought  about.  This  doctrine  is  a  necessary  truth 
of  reason.  To  suppose  that  any  intelligence  can 
know  itself  in  no  particular  state,  is  contradictory ; 
for  this  would  be  equivalent  to  supposing  that  it 
could  know  itself  in  no  state  at  all,  which  again 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  supposition  that  it  could  i 

know  itself  without  knowing  itself. 

7.  When  it  is  said,  however,  that  the  ego  can 

The  mind     kuow  itsclf  ouly  in  or  along  unA  some  particular  modi-  | 

knowttMtf  fication,  this  position  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
Sto^SLto  ^^^  *^®  assertion  that  it  can  know  itself  as  that 
condition,  particular  modification.  This  assertion  would  be 
quite  as  contradictory  as  the  other — quite  as  irra- 
tional as  the  supposition  that  it  could  know  itself  in 
no  determinate  state.  Because  if  the  ego  could 
know  itself  ob  doij  one  particular  state,  it  could 
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never  know  itself  in  any  other  paiticalar  state.    It    prop. 

woold  be  forecbsed  against  all  variation  of  know-    

ledge  or  of  thonght ;  and  tkta  its  intelligent  nature 
would  be  annihilated.  In  fact,  this  opmion  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  contradietory  supposition  that 
the  particular  oould  be  known  without  the  uni- 
versal, the  determinate  state  without  the  ego  with 
whom  the  state  was  associated.  Therefore  the  ego, 
although  it  can  be  cognisant  of  itself  only  in  or  along 
wi&  some  determinate  modificatioD,  never  knows, 
and  never  can  know,  itself  as  any,  or  aa  all,  of  these 
mofifications.  It  can  only  know  itself  as  not  any  of 
dien — in  other  words,  as  the  universal  which  stands 
unchanged  and  Qnabsorbed  amid  all  the  fluctuating 
determinataons  or  diversified  particulars^  whether 
tilings  or  thoughts,  of  wfaidb  it  may  be  cognisant. 
Thfoogh  an  inattention  to  this  distinction  between  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves  in  some  particular  state,  and 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves  a»  that  particular  state, 
Hume  was  led  into  the  monstrous  paradox  noticed . 
above;  and  other  philosophers  (especially  Dr  Brown) 
have  run  their  systems  aground,  and  have  foundered 
on  the  rocks  of  ambiguity,  if  not  of  positive  error,  in 
consequence  of  the  same  inattention.  The  dominant 
doctrine  in  psychology  is  that  the  mind  is  cognisant 
anfy  of  the  variable  determinations  of  which  it  is  the 
subject ;  and  that  it  is  cognisant  of  itself  a«  these. 

8.  ITtnth  Ccuntet'proposMan, — ^^  The  ego  per  se  is 

Q 
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PROP,    not  absolutely,  and  necessarily,  and  nniyersally  nn- 


knowable.     We^  indeed,  are  unable,  on  account  of  the 
tor"^^.'  imperfection  of  our  faculties,  to  know  ourselves  in  a 


Ninth  coon 


tioo. 


purely  indeterminate  state.  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  essence  of  the  mind ;  but  other  intelligences  may 
not  be  subject  to  this  restriction,  but  may  be  able 
to  know  themselves  j)er  m." 

9.  The  opinion  expressed  in  this  counter-proposi- 
ititwofou  tion,  if  not  an  express  article  of  ordinary  thinking, 
has  at  any  rate  been  formally  adopted  and  largely 
insisted  on  by  psychology.  But  here,  agwi,  as  in 
the  case  of  matter  per  se^  psychology  b  in  error 
in  attributing  our  inability  to  know  ourselves  per 
se  to  A  wrong  cause.  The  psychological  blunder 
is  twofold.  First,  it  overlooks  a  sovereign  law 
binding  upon  all  reason — viz.,  that  no  intelli- 
gence can  apprehend  itself  in  a  state  of  pure  in- 
determination ;  and,  secondly,  it  refers  our  inability 
to  perform  this  feat,  not  to  that  supreme  and  neces- 
sary law,  but  to  some  special  limitation  in  our 
faculties  of  cognition.  These  may  be  imperfect 
enough.  But  the  disability  in  question  (if  that  be  a 
disability  which  is  one  of  the  prime  characteristics 
of  intelligence,  considered  simply  as  intelligence)  is 
certainly  not  due  to  the  cause  to  which  psychology 
refers  it.  It  b  due  to  the  law  to  which  expression 
was  given  in  Proposition  YI.,  namely,  that  the  uni- 
versal ground  or  common  constituent  of  all  know- 
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ledge  cannot  be  apprehended  by  itself,  but  only     prop. 

in  synthesis  with  some  particular.    That  law  is  a    '— 

necessary  truth  of  reason ;  and  the  law  expressed 
in  the  present  proposition  is  merely  one  of  its  in- 
evitable corollaries. 

10.  At  this  place  it  is  proper  to  take  some  notice 
of  those  random  skirmishes  or  stray  shots — they  can  HMoryor 

"^  word  **  m- 

scarcely  be  called  controversies  or  discussions — ^which  ■^<^.''  '^ 

''  meaning  r»- 

occasionally  show  themselves  in  the  history  of  spe-  ^!Si^ 
culation  touching  what  is  called  the  ^'essence''  of 
the  mind.  And,  first  of  all,  it  is  important  to  remark 
the  change  of  meaning  which  this  word  has  under- 
gone in  its  transmission  from  the  ancient  to  the 
modem  schools  of  philosophy.  Formerly  the  word 
<< essence"  i&vtrid)  meant  that  part  or  characteristic 
of  anything  which  threw  an  intellectual  iUumination 
over  all  the  rest  of  it.  It  was  the  point  of  light,  the 
main  peculiarity  observable  in  whatever  was  pre- 
tented  to  the  mind.  It  signified  the  quality  or 
feature  of  a  thing  which  made  it  what  it  was,  and 
enabled  the  thing  or  things  in  question  to  be  distin- 
guished from  all  other  things.  It  was  a  synonym 
for  the  superlatively  comprehensible,  the  superla- 
tively cogitable.  Nowadays  it  means  exactiy  the 
reverse.  It  signifies  that  part  of  a  thing  which  car- 
ries no  light  itself,  and  on  which  no  light  can  be 
thrown.  The  '^  essence "  is  the  point  of  darkness, 
the  assumed  element  in  all  things  which  is  inacces- 
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PROP,    sible  to  tbought  or  observation.    It  is  a  wjnonjm  for 
— '—    the  superlatively  incomprehensible,  the  superlatively 
incogitable.    Other  words,  as  shall  be  shown  here- 
after, have  been  tampered  with  in  the  same  way. 


11.  No  great  mischief  can  ensue  from  the  rever- 
conaequenot  sal  of  the  meaning  of  a  philosophical  term,  provided 
TenRi-iii-    those  who  employ  it  in  its  modem  siemification  are 

Juttioe  to  tb«  ^     -^  ** 

JJJpJJ^  aware  of  the  sense  in  which  it  was  formerly  used, 
and  are  careful  to  record  the  distinction  between  the 
two  acceptations.  No  precaution  of  this  kind  has 
been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  word  ^'  essence." 
The  andents  are  supposed  by  our  psychologists  to 
have  understood  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
understand  it ;  and  hence  the  charge  has  gone  forth 
against  them  that  they  prosecuted  their  inquiries 
into  matters  which  are  inaccessible  to  the  faculties  of 
man  and  hopelessly  incomprehensible.  Never  was 
there  a  more  unfounded  charge.  They  prosecuted 
their  researches,  we  are  told,into  the  essence  of  things ; 
and  this,  we  are  assured  by  a  wiser  generation 
of  thinkers,  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  human  cogni- 
tion. What  you  choose  to  call  the  essence  of  things 
may  be  of  this  character,  but  not  what  they  called 
the  essence  of  things.  With  the  old  philosophers 
the  essence  of  things  was  precisely  that  part  of  them 
of  which  a  dear  conception  could  be  formed :  with 
you  of  the  modem  school  it  is  precisely  that  part  of 
them  of  which  there  can  be  no  conception.   Whether 
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anything  is  gained  by  thus  changing  the  meaning    prop 


of  words,  is  another  question ;  but  certainly  it  is 
rather  hard  treatment  dealt  out  to  the  early  specula- 
tors, jBrst  to  have  the  meaning  of  their  language 
reversed  by  modem  psychology,  and  then  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head  for  carrying  on  inquiries 
which  are  absurd  under  the  new  signification,  but 
not  at  all  absurd  under  the  old  one. 

12.  Considered,  however,  even  as  a  matter  of  no* 
mendature,  the  change  is  to  be  deprecated.    The  omhuton 

And  MTor  to 

reversal  has  resulted  in  nothin&c  but  confusion,  and  ^^^  V'^ 
the  propagation  of  unsound  metaphysical  doctrine.  ^^ 
The  essence  of  the  mind,  and  the  mind  per  «6,  are 
nowadays  held  to  be  identical ;  and  these  terms  are 
employed  by  psychology  to  express  some  occult  basis 
or  unknown  condition  of  the  mind.  That  the  mind 
per  ae  is  absolutely  inconceivable  (although  for  a 
reason  very  different  from  that  alleged  by  psycho* 
logy)  is  undoubted.  But  the  essence  of  the  mind  is, 
of  all  things,  the  most  comprehensible^  The  essence 
of  the  mind  is  simply  the  IcTiowledge  which  ithas  of 
itedfy  along  with  all  that  it  is  cognisant  of.  What* 
ever  makes  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is,  is  properly  called 
its  essence.  Self-consciousness,  therefore,  is  the 
essence  of  the  mind,  because  it  is  in  virtue  of  self- 
consciousness  that  the  mind  is  the  mind — that  a  man 
is  himself.  Deprive  him  of  this  characteristic,  this 
{ondamental  attribute,  and  he  ceases  to  be  an  intel- 
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PROP,     licence.    He  loses  hig  essence.    Restore  this,  and 

IX 

'—    his  intelligent  character  returns.    Perhaps  these  re^ 

marks  may  assist  in  restoring  to  the  word  "  essence" 
its  right  signification,  and  in  dissipating  the  psycho- 
logical hallucination,  that  the  essence  of  the  mmd  is 
inconceivable. 

13.  It  is  obvious  that  this  proposition  reduces  the 
Thispropo-    ego  per  se  to  a  contradiction — a  thing  not  to  be 

tition  nduoM  «  •        ii-  •      x 

the  ago  fWTM  known  on  any  terms  by  any  mtelligence — -just  as 
diction.  Proposition  IV.  reduced  matter  per  ae  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  contradiction.  But  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  two  contradictories,  that  the  ego  carries 
within  itself  the  power  by  which  the  contradiction 
may  be  overcome,  and  itself  redeemed  into  the  region 
of  the  cogitable,  out  of  the  region  of  the  contradic- 
tory. It  has  a  power  of  self-determination,  which 
is  no  other  than  the  Will.  Matter  per  se^  on  the 
other  hand,  has  to  look  to  the  ego  for  the  elimination 
of  the  contradiction  by  which  it  is  spell-bound.  This 
is  a  momentous  difference,  and  gives  the  contradic- 
tory ego  per  se  an  infinite  superiority  over  the  con- 
tradictory materia]  universe  per  ee.  The  importance 
of  reducing  the  ego  per  ae  to  a  contradiction  will  be 
apparent  in  the  ontology. 

14.  The  words  « ego,"  « me,"  or  "  self,"  have 
been  repeatedly  used  in  the  course  of  these  discus- 
sions, because,  awkward  and  barbarous  though  they 
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be,  tliey  are  of  a  less  hypothetical  character  than  any     prop. 


Why  the 


other  terms  which  can  be  employed  to  express  what 

is  intended.    Whatever  else  a  man  may  be.  he  is,  at  worJ^ia 

aaed  in  thoHO 

any  rate— himself.  He  understands  what  he  means  diacnntona. 
when  he  utters  the  word  '^  I,^  and,  therefore,  when 
sQch  terms  as  ^^mind,"  or  ^^subject^"  or  ^'intelligence," 
are  employed  in  these  pages,  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  strictly  synonymous  with  this  less  ambiguous 
though  egotistical  monosyUable. 

15.  The  synthesis  of  the  ego  (which  is  the  uni- 
versal element  of  all  cognition),  and  the  things  Tb«!ndi- 
whatever  they  may  be,  or  the  mental  states  whatever  monad. 
they  may  be  (which  are  the  particular  element  of  all 
cognition),  is  properly  called  '^  the  individual."  This 

is  what  Leibnitz  expresses  by  the  word  '^  monad" — 
that  is,  the  combination  of  the  singular  and  the 
universal,  or  the  soul  and  its  presentations  wrapt  up 
together,  and  constituting  the  independent  totality 
known  by  each  individual  intelligence, — the  intelli- 
gence being  a  surd  without  something  of  which  it  is 
intelligent,  and  this  something  being  a  surd  without 
the  intelligence  which  apprehends  it.  In  other  words, 
the  individual,  or  monad,  is  the  universe  constituted 
by  oneself,  with  the  addition  of  the  things  or  thoughts 
with  which  oneself  is  associated. 

16.  Finally,  lest  any  dissatisfaction  should  be  felt 
on  the  two  foUowing  points,  a  word  of  explanation 
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PROP,    may  be  appended.    Firat^  It  may  be  alleged  that  the 


demonBtratioQ  of  Fropoaitioii  VIU.  merely  proves 
obviSS"*™  that  the  ego  must  be  known  as  the  non-material 
dement  ol  cognition,  but  does  not  prove  that  it  is 
known  as  a  completed  and  nonnnaterial  extstenee  / 
and  that  this  conclusion,  tiierefore,  does  not  appear 
to  be  altogether  satisfisMstory.  The  answer  is,  that 
the  ego  having  been  proved  to  be  the  universal  or 
non-material  element  of  all  cognition,  and  matter 
having  been  proved  to  be  that  which  (although  it  is 
frequently  the  other  element)  does  not,  of  necesdiy^ 
enter  into  the  compoaition  of  cognition  at  all,  the 
conclusion  is  that  the  ego  may,  at  any  time,  exist 
in  combination  with  sudi  peculiar  elements  of  oog* 
nitbn  (different  from  the  material)  as  Providence 
may  be  pleased  to  associate  it  with,  or  as  its  own 
inherent  powers  may  be  competent  to  devdop. 
The  ego  can  never  be  known  as  a  completed  non- 
material  existence,  because  it  can  be  known  only 
as  the  universal  element  of  all  cognition ;  but  this 
universal  element  by  itself— that  is,  dissociated  from 
every  particular  element — ^is  absolutely  imknowaUe ; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  reader  expects  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  himself  as  a  completed  immaterial 
entity,  irrespective  of  his  assodation  with  all  par- 
ticular things,  and  all  determinate  states,  he  must 
for  ever  be  disappointed:  at  least  he  can  obtain 
no  redress  on  this  point  at  the  hands  of  specula- 
tion; nor  does  any  redress  appear  to  be  at  all 
needed. 
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17.  Secondly^  It  may  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of   .prop. 


AOOttMT 


the  absolute  nnknowableness  of  the  ego  per  se^  and 
its  redaction  to  a  contradiction  when  in  this  predi-  ^!Saa 
cament,  may  have  the  effect  of  depriving  the  mind 
of  its  fxmdam^ital  substantiality ;  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  idew,  it  must  be  little  better  than  a  non- 
entity when  in  a  state  of  absolute  indetermination. 
The  answer  is,  Who  cares  although  the  doctrine  has 
this  effect  ?  Who  cares  to  exist,  if  he  does  not  exist 
in  some  particular  way,  or  in  some  determinate 
condition,  or  in  association  with  something  or 
other  ?  To  find  the  value  of  an  existence  of  which 
there  is,  and  can  be,  no  cognisance,  is  a  problem 
in  metaphysical  arithmetic  which  may  be  left 
to  tiie  psycholo^ts  to  solve.  In  the  opinion  of 
speculation,  such  an  existence  is  of  no  value  at  all. 
It  seems  quite  sufficient  for  every  reasonable  wish 
that  a  man's  substantial  existence  should  always  con- 
sist of  himself  in  some  determinate  condition,  or  of 
himself  along  with  something  else.  All  uneasiness 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  mind,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
absolutely  unknown,  or  in  so  far  as  it  is  without 
thoughts  or  things  present  to  it,  is  very  much 
out  of  place.  These  reflections  may,  perhaps,  have 
the  effect  of  correcting  this  prevalent,  but  misdirect- 
ed, solicitude.  This  system,  assuredly,  opens  up  a 
much  brighter  vista  for  the  futurity  of  the  mind 
than  any  which  psychology  can  disclose ;  and  places 
its  imperishable  nature  on  a  much  surer  basis  than 
any  which  psychology  can  establish. 


PROPOSITION   X. 


SENSE  AND  INTELLECT. 

Mere  objects  of  sense  can  never  be  objects  of 
cognition  ;  in  other  words,  whatever  has  a 
place  in  the  intellect  (whatever  is  known) 
must  contain  an  element  which  has  had  no 
place  in  the  senses ;  or,  otherwise  expressed, 
the  senses,  by  themselves,  are  not  competent 
to  place  any  knowable  or  intelligible  thing 
before  the  mind.  They  are  faculties  of 
nonsense,  and  can  present  to  the  mind  only 
the  nonsensical  or  contradictory. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  ego  must  form  a  part  of  every  object  of  cog* 
nition  (Props.  I.  II.  III.)  But  the  ego  cannot  be 
apprehended  by  the  senses ;  that  is,  cannot  be  known 
as  material  (Prop.  VIII.)  Therefore,  mere  objects 
of  sense  can  never  be  objects  of  cognition;  in  other 
words,  &C. 
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OBSEBYATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  truth  of  this  proposition,  although  dimly     prop. 

surmiBed  and  vaguely  contended  for  in  the  higher    

achools  of  speculation,  has  never  been  proved  until  data  of  pnxS 
now.  Two  premises  were  required  for  its  proof:  it  portion, 
was  requisite  to  show,  first,  that  some  one  thing,  or 
rather  element,  must  be  known  along  with  all  the 
presentations  of  sense  ;  and,  secondly,  that  this 
thing,  or  element,  could  not  be  known  as  material. 
These,  and  only  these,  are  competent  data  of  proof 
in  this  case.  But  no  system  hitherto  propounded 
has  ever  distinctly  shown  what  this  one  thing  or 
element  is,  or  even  that  there  is  any  such  thing 
or  element ;  much  less  has  any  previous  system  ever 
proved  that  this  element  could  not  be  known  to  be 
material.  The  data  of  proof,  therefore,  were  want- 
ing in  all  previous  systems — and,  consequently,  this 
propomtion,  to  whatever  extent,  or  in  whatever 
form,  it  may  have  been  enunciated,  has  until  now 
remuned  undemonstrated.  Neither  of  the  two  pre* 
mises  would,  without  the  other,  have  been  of  any 
avail  in  proving  it.  We  might  show  that  self 
must  be  known  along  with  all  the  presentations  of 
sense ;  but  if  self  could  be  known  as  material,  or  as 
a  presentation  of  sense,  no  ground  would  be  afforded 
for  the  inference  that  mere  objects  of  sense  could 
never  be  objects  of  cognition.  Again,  we  might 
prove  that  self  could  not  be  known  as  material,  or 
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PROP,     as  a  presentation  of  sense ;  bat  anless  the  postnlate 


were  also  true  that  self  must  be  known  along  with 

all  the  senuble  presentationsi  we  should  be  equally 
deprived  of  a  rational  ground  for  our  conclusion. 
But  these  two  premises  are  now  established  institu* 
tional  articles ;  and  it  is  conceived  that,  taken  to- 
gether, thej  afford  an  impregnable  demonstration  of 
the  proposition  before  us. 

2.  Tenth  Caunier-praponiion.'^^'^  NihU  est  in  tn- 
Tenth  conn-  teUectu  ouod  non  priue  fuU  in  eeneu^^ — ^that  is,  '^  No- 
tion.  thing  but  mere  objects  of  sense  can  ever  be  objects  of 

cognition ;  in  other  words,  whatever  has  a  place  in 
the  intellect  can  contain  only  such  elements  as  have 
had  a  place  in  the  senses :  or  otherwise  expressed — 
the  senses,  by  themselves,  and  the  senses  only,  are 
competent  to  place  any  knowable  or  intelligible  thing 
before  the  mind."  Tins  count^vproposition  is  cer* 
tainly,  in  the  highest  degree,  consonant  with  our 
natural,  or  ordinaiy,  or  unphilosophical  habits  of 
thought 

8.  The  well-known  limitation  of  this  maxim  by 
TheLdb.  Lcibnitz,  who.  to  the  words  ^^  nihil  est  in  intellecta 
^^^  ^'  qnod  non  prius  fnit  in  sensu,"  added  the  restriction, 
propcwttioii.   11^*  ^p^  inteUedue^  iKi^y,  perhaps,  deserve  a  passing 

comment.  Had  Leibnitz  said  that  inteUect  must 
know  itself  along  with  all  that  it  apprehends  by  the 
aid  of  the  senses,  and  had  he  proved  that  intellect 
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could  not  know  itself  as  material,  his  amendment    prop. 

would  have  been  all  that  conld  be  required  to  con-    

stitute  a  tnie  proposition.  Perhaps  this  was  his 
meaning;  but  if  so,  it  finds  no  adequate  expression 
in  his  words,  for  these  merely  declare  that  nothing 
is  in  the  intellect  (except  itself)  which  was  not  taken 
in  through  the  senses — a  position  which  does  not 
pruve  that  the  intellect  cannot  know  itself  to  be  ma* 
terial,  and  which  does  not  even  affirm  that  all  wiere 
objects  of  sense  are  incognisable  bj  intelligence. 
If  the  intellect  merelj  is  in  itself,  without  being  at 
all  times  known  to  itself,  mere  senuble  or  material 
objects — ^that  is,  ol^eots  known  without  any  subject 
being  known  along  with  them — maj  very  well  be 
apprehended.  The  Leibnitzian  restriction  goes  for 
nol 


4.  The  connter-propositiony  in  its  original  lan- 
guage, is  not  altogether  unamUguous.    The  version  GomnwDt  m 
of  it  given  above  is  purposely  extreme,  in  order  that  tion  hen 

fll  TSD  OK  too 

it  may  stand  forth  freed  from  all  equivocation.  jj^Jjj^ 
That  the  words  will  bear  this  interpretation  is  un- 
doubted. It  will  be  apparent,  also,  before  we  have 
done,  that  in  no  other  sense  will  they  yield  anything 
like  a  consistent,  or  even  an  intelligible,  doctrine; 
and  that  every  attempt  to  qualify  them  (short  of  the 
correction  and  subversion  which  they  receive  from 
Prop.  X.)  has  only  resulted  in  '^omfusion  worse 
confounded.'^ 
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PROP.        5.  This  counter-propoBition  is  erroneous  and  oon- 


— —    tradictory,  not  only  because  it  affirms  that  aS  our 
prolwd^  ii  knowledge  is  merely  sensible,  but  because  it  affirms 
tndietory,    that  any  of  it  IS  merely  sensible.    It  affirms  that  the 
o2?« Witt  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  cognitions  are  due  to  the  senses  solelj. 
a  iwtrietion.  jj^  doubt  that  positiou  is  false  and  contradictory ; 
but  it  is  equally  false  and  contradictory,  if  we  sup- 
pose it  merely  to  mean  that  some  of  our  cognitions 
are  due  to  the  senses  solely.    Because  (by  Prop.  L) 
it  has  been  settled  that  every  one  of  our  cognitions 
must  contain  and  present  an  element  (to  wit,  the 
me)  which  (by  Prop.  VIII.)  cannot  come  through 
the  senses.   So  that  to  whatever  extent  the  counter- 
proposition  is  adopted,  it  is  equally  contradictory :  it 
is  contradictory  if  taken  in  all  its  latitude ;  it  is  just 
as  contradictory  if  taken  in  a  more  restricted  sense. 

6.  The  scholastic  brocard,  which  has  been  adopted 
nweoimtor-  as  the  tenth  counter-proposition,  is  the  fundamental 

propofltloD  ia  • 

uSa^^  article  in  the  creed  of  that  school  of  philosophers  who 
are  called  '^  the  sensualists  " — ^no  insinuation  being 
implied  in  this  designation,  that  they  are  more  ad- 
dicted to  carnal  indulgences  than  their  opponents ; 
but  the  term  being  used  simply  to  signify  that,  in 
their  estimation,  the  whole  mass  of  human  knowledge 
is  ultimately  referable  to,  and  originally  derived 
from,  the  senses.  They  sometimes  take,  and  get, 
credit  for  being  the  only  philosophers  who  refer  our 
knowledge  wholly  to  experience.    All  philosophers^ 


•• 


character  of 
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however,  whatever  Bchool  thej  may  belong  to,  do    prop 

the  same,  unless  Eant  is  to  be  considered  as  an  ex-    

oeption.  In  distinguishing  between  our  cognitions, 
according  as  they  come  from  without,  or  are  origi- 
nated from  within,  this  philosopher  seems  to  refer 
tiie  former  dass  only  to  experience.  "Bjft  this  is 
obviously  a  very  arbitrary  and  unwarrantable  limi- 
tation of  the  term.  If  the  mind  has  any  innate,  or 
native,  or  a  priori^  cognitions,  these  are  to  be  traced 
to  experience  (to  an  experience  of  their  necessity), 
just  as  much  as  its  acquired,  or  a  paatenori^  know- 
ledge is  to  be  referred  to  that  source.  Indeed,  it  is 
obvious  that  aU  knowledge  is  itself  experience,  and 
that  the  two  terms  are  merely  different  names  for 
the  same  thing.  To  say  that  all  knowledge  comes 
from  experience,  is  simply  to  say  that  all  knowledge 
is  knowledge — a  tautological  truism  which  admits 
of  no  sort  of  discussion.  But  to  say  that  all  know- 
ledge comes  from  sensible  experience,  is  to  affirm 
that  all  knowledge  is  mere  sensible  knowledge,  and 
that  is  a  very  different  position.  It  is  one  on  which 
much  controversy  has  been  expended.  It  is  exactly 
the  counter-proposition  which  Proposition  X.  con- 
victs of  contradicting  two  necessary  truths  of  reason, 
and  accordingly  subverts. 

7.  Psychology  has  frequentiy  challenged  the  vali- 
dity of  this  counter-proposition ;  but  her  efforts  hav- 
ing been  directed  merely  to  its  limitation,  the  con- 
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PROP,    tradictioii  which  it  inYolTes  has  reauuned  micor- 

rected;  for,  as  has  been  said,  the  counteK^profMskion 

moJad  '  is  equally  contradictoiyy  whether  it  be  taken  in  all 
manly  n-  its  latitude,  or  under  some  restriction.  The  psycholo* 
«jJ2^^pf^  gists  have  mereljrejected  it  in  its  broader  aooqptation. 
roSitelS^  They  deny  that  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  is  de« 
nneomctod.  ^^^  ^^q  ^  souses,  biit  they  concede  that  some  of 

it  is  referable  to  that  single  source.  The  psydiolo* 
peal  limitation  is  this :  It  is  not  true,  says  the 
psychologbt,  that  all  oor  cognitionB  come  to  us 
through  the  senses;  but  it  is  certainly  true  that 
some  of  them  are  due  solely  to  that  source — not 
meaning  that  the  data  furnished  by  the  senses  are 
mere  ekments  of  cognition,  but  that  they  are  achial 
cognitionB  ihemselvea.  The  anti-sensualut  movement 
which,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  has  shown  itself 
in  the  philosophy  of  this  country,  ol  France,  and  of 
Oermany ,  has  certainly  not  got  beyond  this  qualified 
repudiation  of  the  scholastic  d(^ma  on  which  sen- 
sualism is  founded.  This  qualified  repudiation,  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  modified  acceptance,  leaves  the 
contradiction  precisely  where  it  was. 

8«  The  root  of  the  mischief  is  to  be  found  in  die 
The  root  of    obliteration,  in  modem  times,  of  the  cardxaal  distinc- 

th«  mliehlflr.     ,  ' 

2J£g^    tion  between  Sense  and  Intellect  which  was  taken  at 

^Zr^     *  ^^«7  early  period  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  and 

intauoct      iji^iuch  it  is  most  essential  to  the  progress  of  all  definite 

and  well-regulated  speculation  to  restore,  and  to  up- 
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hold  in  aU  its  original  stringency.    This  distinction    prop. 

is  perhaps  the  most  important  that  was  ever  drawn    

in  philosophy.  And,  therefore,  the  history  of  the 
various  fortunes  which  it  has  undergone,  and  of  the 
controversies  and  perplexities  which  have  arisen  from 
confounding  it,  cannot  be  out  of  place  in  a  work 
which  professes  to  furnish  the  text  of  all  metaphy- 
seal annotation.  This,  too,  is  the  proposition  under 
which  the  discussion  referred  to  appropriately  falls. 

9.  It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  (Prop.  IV.,  Obs. 
20),  that  the  aim  of  the  early  Greek  metaphysic,  in  Aim  and 
80  far  as  it  was  of  an  epistemological  character,  was  ^j^J^**^ 
the  explanation  of  the  conversion  of  the  unintelligible 
into  the  intelligible — of  the  process  through  which 
the  unknowable  passed  into  the  knowable — of  the 
change  which  the  not-to-be-understood  had  to  under- 
go in  becommg  the  to-be-understood.  Hence  it,  of 
course,  fixes  its  starting-point  in  the  absolutely  un- 
knowable and  unintelligible ;  that  is,  in  the  contra- 
dictory, or,  as  we  should  nowadays  say,  in  plainer 
language,  in  the  utterly  nonsensical.  To  suppose 
that  the  aim  of  this  philosophy  was  to  explain  how 
that  which  was  already  knowable  and  intelligible 
heeame  knowable  and  intelligible,  would  be  to  im- 
pute to  it  an  amount  of  ineptitude  which  it  was  re- 
served for  a  much  later  generation  of  theorists  to 
incur.  This,  then,  is  its  problem,  to  explain  how 
the  contradictory  becomes  comprehensible ;  and  tlie 

R 
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PROP,     following  is  the  way  in  which  it  goes  to  work.    It 


— —  fixes  Sense  as  the  faculty  of  the  contradictory,  the 
faculty  of  nonsense  (dvpaius  rSv  akSyw),  This  faculty 
seizes  on  thfi  nonsensical,  the  contradictory,  the 
unintelligible  (raaXtiyo,  or  dinfira).  It  lays  hold  of 
the  material  universe  per  se,  and  this,  in  that  unsup- 
plemented  condition,  is  the  absurd,  the  senseless, 
the  insane,  the  incomprehensible  to  all  intellect  (t^ 
dX($yoy).  The  problem,  now,  is  to  explain  how  this 
world  of  nonsense,  apprehended  by  this  faculty  of 
nionsense,  becomes  the  world  of  intelligence,  the 
knowable  and  known  universe  {t6  voffrw).  And  this 
conversion  is  explained  by  the  contribution  of  some 
element  which  Intellect  (vow)  supplies  out  of  its  own 
resources,  and  adds  to  the  world  of  nonsense,  which 
then,  being  supplemented  by  this  heterogeneous  ele- 
ment, starts  out  of  the  night  of  contradiction  into 
the  daylight  of  completed  cognition.  What  this 
element  is  these  old  philosophers  did  not  find  it  so 
easy  to  explain. 

10.  In  dealing  with  the  history  of  philosophical 
A  rale  for     Opinion,  the  only  way  to  reach  clear  and  satisfactory 

the  historian      ^  I  ... 

ofp»iiio«)phy.  results  is  to  begin  by  giving  a  philosopher  credit,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  such  tenets  as  the  general  scope 
of  his  observations  appears  most  to  countenance,  and 
afterwards  to  balance  the  account  by  debiting  him 
with  such  deductions  as  he  may  be  liable  to  on  the 
score  of  ambiguity  or  imperfect  fulfilment  of  his 
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intention ;  In  fact,  hj  first  taking  into  view  his  aim     prop 


as  if  be  had  accomplished  it,  and  then  by  pointing 
out  how  far,  in  his  -^tht  confusion,  be  may  have 
missed  or  fallen  short  of  it.  On  no  other  principle 
than  this  can  the  behests  of  a  critical  history  of 
philosophy  be  fulfilled,  or  her  books  kept  free  from 
embarrassment.  Because  merely  to  exhibit  the 
efforts  of  speculative  thInkiDg  in  the  crude  and 
inexplicit  forms  in  which  they  may  have  been 
originally  propounded,  affords  no  insight  Into  their 
true  import  and  tendency.  No  purpose  of  any  kind 
is  answered  when  the  recorder  of  philosophical  opin- 
ions states,  as  he  is  too  often  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
a  confused  and  ambiguous  doctrine  in  terms  equally 
ambiguous  and  confused. 

11.  This  being  understood,  it  will  be  proper  to 
proceed  as  we  have  begun,  and  to  lay  out  the  doc-  Thisruto 
trines  now  under  consideration  in  a  distinct  and  ?>e«  iniU- 
explicit  shape,  and  as  if  they  had  been  expounded  in 
that  shape  by  the  early  Greek  speculators — for  that 
these  doctrines  were  theirs  by  implication,  and  that 
their  aim  was  such  as  has  heen  Lcrihed,  however 
unsteady  their  procedure  may  have  been,  is  certain. 
What  abatements  may  be  required  will  be  seen  when 
we  come  to  show  forth  their  ambiguities,  and  the 
consequences  of  these  ambiguities  on  the  subsequent 
progress  of  speculation.   To  resume,  then,  the  thread 
of  the  discussion. 
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X. 

Rtturn  to 
history  of 
difltlncttoii 
betwvmi 
MUM  and 
iaMleet. 


12.  From  what  has  been  already  said.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  distinction  drawn  bj  the  old  philosophers 
between  sense  and  intellect  was  as  extreme  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceiva  Not  that  they  regarded  sense 
and  intellect  as  two  distinct  and  separate  faculties; 
their  distinction  was  more  complete  and  thorough- 
going than  that.  Thej  rather  regarded  them  as  two 
distinct  and  opposite  poles  or  factors  of  one  and  the 
same  faculty,  or  rather  of  one  and  the  same  mind. 
Sense  was  the  factor  which  seized  and  brought  before 
the  mind  the  unintelligible  and  nonsensical  data 
which  intellect  had  to  transmute  into  the  knowable 
and  known.  In  that  state  these  data  were  absolutely 
incomprehensible  by  the  mind.  They  were  as  yet 
no  objects  of  cognition.  They  became  objects  of 
cognition  only  after  the  intellect,  wakening  into 
action,  transferred  over  upon  them  some  element  of 
its  own,  which  gave  completion  to  their  inchoation. 
By  means  of  this  additional  element  an  object  of 
cognition  was  formed;  and  the  mind  was  able  to 
apprehend  it  by  apprehending  the  two  elements 
together — the  elements,  namely,  which  had  been 
supplied  by  the  senses,  and  that  additional  contribu- 
tion, whatever  it  was,  which  intellect  had  furnished. 
By  this  process,  which  cannot  be  directly  observed 
while  in  operation,  but  only  recovered  by  means  of 
philosophical  reflection,  the  nonsensical  things  of  sense 
become  the  intelligible  things  of  intellect.  The  ma- 
terial  universe  assumes  the  finished  character  which  it 
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presents  to  the  intelligence  of  all  mankind ;  it  ceases     prop 


X. 


to  be  incompleted,  incomprehensible,  and  absnrd.  The 
senses,  however,  have  still  no  dealings  with  this  uni- 
verse, in  so  far  as  it  is  known  or  cogitable,  but  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  unintelligible  and  contradictory.  That 
18  particulariy  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  the  very  soul 
of  these  old  philosophies.  The  senses  cannot,  even  in 
the  smallest  degree,  execute  the  office  of  intellect ; 
they  are  occupied  only  with  unmitigated  nonsense. 
Consequently,  they  can  have  no  share  either  in 
redeeming  this  contradictory — ^that  is,  in  rendering  it 
intelligible— -or  in  intelligently  cognising  it  when 
redeemed.  Their  sole  function  is  to  bring  it  before 
the  intellect,  which,  however,  cannot  apprehend  it 
unless  it  apprehend  something  else  {t6  htpov,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  systems;  or  itself j  according  to  these 
Institutes)  as  well. 


13.  The  following  illustration  will  explain  this 
position  exactly :  Let  us  suppose  that  the  contradic-  niuiimuon 
tory,  the  anoetic,  is  more  than  nothing  (0),  but  less  ojjjk<><«- 
than  anything  (1).  But  this  (the  more  than  0,  but 
less  than  1)  is  what  no  intellect  can  apprehend. 
That  is  precisely  what  the  Greek  philosophers  affirm; 
and  they  affirm  it  of  the  whole  sensible  world,  con- 
sidered per  86.  Matter,  by  and  in  itself,  is  more 
than  nothing,  yet  less  than  one.  This  is  by  far  the 
best  symbol  or  figure  by  which  it  can  be  expressed. 
Bat  that  is  nonsense  and  a  contradiction.     Precisely 
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PROP.    BO.     Unless  it  were  nonsense,  these  old  philosophers 

could  not  have  commenced  their  operations.     They 

had  to  explain  how  nonsense  becomes  sense.  They 
must  accordingly  be  allowed  their  nonsense,  their 
contradictory.  If  a  man  has^to  make  clay  into  bricks, 
he  must  at  any  rate  be  furnished  with  clay.  Accord- 
ingly, they  hold  that  the  whole  sensible  or  material 
world  is  nonsense  and  a  contradiction.  But  nonsense 
cannot  be  apprehended.  True,  say  they,  it  cannot 
be  apprehended  by  the  factor  or  faculty  of  intellect; 
but  it  can  be  taken  up  by  that  factor  of  the  mind 
whose  special  function  it  is  to  lay  hold  of  nonsense ; 
and  this  factor  is  the  complement  of  the  senses. 
These  are  specially  fitted  and  commissioned  to  lay 
hold  of  the  nonsensical ;  they  seize  upon  that  which 
is  more  than  nothing  but  less  than  anything;  they 
bring  before  intellect  the  incomprehensible  world  of 
matter  per  ae^  and  having  done  so,  intellect  then  con- 
tributes the  element  which  is  required  to  change 
nonsense  into  sense ;  it  adds  to  that  which  is  more 
than  0  but  less  than  1,  the  additament  which  is 
required  to  make  it  1 :  it  confers  on  the  mere  sen- 
sible world  the  element  necessary  to  its  apprehen- 
sion; it  thus  converts  the  contradictory  into  the 
comprehensible,  and  constitutes  and  compasses  the 
intelligible. 

14.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  old  philo- 
sophers were  right  both  in  their  conception  of  the 


fiicultyof 
noDMnM. 
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true  problem  of  philosophj,  and  in  their  manner  of    prop. 
working  it    The  conversion   of  the  unintelligible    — — 
into  the  intelligible — to  exhibit  how  that  conversion  ^uc^phen 
is  effected  was  the  problem   they  took  in  hand:  their  problem 
and  this  is  one  of  the  forms,  and  one  of  the  very  7^,^^^' 

'  J   lag  it,  and 

best,  in  which  the  highest  problem  of  speculation  can  JSJ^^the 
be  preiBcnted.  Their  next  step  was  to  find  and  fix 
their  unintelligible,  their  contradictory ;  because  if 
there  was  no  unintelligible,  or  if  it  could  not  be 
found,  of  course  there  was  an  end  both  to  the  pro- 
blem and  to  its  solution.  Accordingly  they  fixed 
matter  ji€r  se  as  the  contradictory.  But  if  this  con- 
tradictory is  to  be  converted  into  the  non-contradic- 
tory, it  must  be  brought,  in  ^me  way  or  other, 
before  the  mind.  Their  next  step,  therefore,  was  to 
find  the  means  by  which  this  was  effected.  The 
senses  were  held  to  be  these  means.  The  function 
assigned  to  the  senses  was  that  of  bringing  before 
the  mind  that  which  was  absolutely  unintelligible. 
And  thus  in  tracing  back  into  its  history  the  distinc- 
tion between  sense  and  intellect,  we  perceive  that, 
consistently  with  the  character  of  the  problem  of  the 
earlier  philosophy,  and  with  the  method  of  working 
it,  the  senses,  although  they  had  to  execute  a  most 
important  function,  were  fixed,  of  necessity,  as  facul- 
ties of  absolute  nonsense — an  opinion  with  which 
the  doctrine  advanced  in  this  tenth  proposition  en- 
tirely coincides.  Sense  was  thus  fixed  as  essentially 
distinct  from  intellect. 
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PROP.         15.  The  reason  why  the  trnth  of  this  doctrine  is 


A  r0Mon  why 


not  at  once  obvious  is,  because,  although  the  mind 
th^te^th of'  always  really  apprehends  more  than  what  the  senses 

thifldoctrine  ... 

tenotob.  place  before  it,  still  it  apparently  apprehends  only 
what  the  senses  place  before  it.  This,  at  least,  is  its 
predicament  in  its  ordinary  moods.  Hence,  it  sup- 
poses that  the  senses  place  before  it,  not  what  is  non- 
sensical, but  what  is  intelligible.  Its  own  contribu- 
tion, however,  makes  all  the  difference.  If  this  were 
abstracted,  the  residue  must  be  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible, because  the  additament  in  question  (the 
known  self)  is  necessary,  not  only  to  the  constitution 
of  the  knowledge  of  this  or  of  that  order  of  intelli- 
gence, but  to  the  constitution  of  the  knowledge  of 
intelligence  universally.  If  the  inferior  animals 
have  no  cognisance  of  themselves  (and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  have  none,  although  no 
opinion  is  here  offered  on  this  point),  in  that  case,  with 
all  their  senses,  they  are  mere  incarnate  absurdities, 
gazing  upon  unredeemed  contradiction. 

ji^voyrev  ovK  iJKovov 

JEbob^  PtWH,,  447. 

16.  The  old  philosophers  experienced  more  diffi- 
Difficuitj  culty  in  determining  the  character  of  the  other 
enjM  of        mental  factor — the  office,  namely,  of  intellect  as  con- 

optnion  m  to  i  J  i 

ifemOTt"*^    trasted  with  sense — and  in  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  intellectual  element  which  changes  chaos  into 
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cosmos,  the  sapplement  which  converts  a  world  roll-     prop. 


ing  in  contradictory  nonsense  (the  whole  material 
universe  fer  se)  into  a  world  radiant  with  beauty, 
order,  and  intelligence.  According  to  Pythagoras, 
this  conversion  was  effected  by  means  of  '^  numbers," 
a  pure  contribution  of  intellect.  According  to  Plato, 
it  was  effected  by  means  of  ^^  ideas."  According 
to  these  Institutes,  it  is  accomplished  by  the  me 
being  always  of  necessity  apprehended  along  with 
whatever  is  apprehended.  This  is  the  light  of  chaos, 
the  harmoniser  of  contradictory  discord — the  orderer 
of  unutterable  disorder — the  source  both  of  unity 
and  plurality — the  only  transmuter  of  senselessness 
into  sense*  The  three  systems  agree  in  this  respect, 
that  the  intellectual  element  is  a  '^  universal '"  and 
that  the  sensible  element  is  a  ^'  singular  "  or  parti- 
cular " — only  there  is  this  difference  as  to  what  the 
universal  is:  with  Pythagoras  it  was  '^  number ;"  with 
Plato  it  was  ^4dea ;"  with  this  system  it  is  the  ^'  ego/' 

17.  Having  thus  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  early 
speculators  in  distinct  and  explicit  terms,  we  have  AmUguitiM 
now  to  balance  the  account.  Considerable  deduc- p>^o«>ph«n 
tions  must  be  made  on  the  score  of  ambiguity  and 
confosion,  although  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  throw 
the  smallest  suspicion  on  the  accuracy  of  the  exposi- 
tion just  given  of  their  views,  in  so  far  as  intention 
and  aim  are  concerned.  The  old  philosophers  did 
not  explain  themselves  at  all  clearly.    Their  problem 
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PROP,    was  not  distinctly  enunciated;  and  what  was  still 

more  misleading,  instead  of  calling  sense  the  faculty 

of  nonsense,  which  was  unquestionablj^their  meaning, 
they  laid  it  down  simply  as  the  faculty  of  sense ;  and 
instead  of  calling  sensible  things  nonsensical  things, 
they  were  usually  satisfied  with  calling  them  sensible 
things,  or  at  least  they  were  not  at  pains  to  announce 
with  unmistakable  precision  that  sensible  things  (r^ 
aMT$frrcL)  were  strictly  identical  with  senseless  or  con- 
tradictory things  (r^  dyoijra). 

18.  Out  of  these  ambiguities  the  three  following 
Thiw  mil.  leading  misconceptions  have  arisen — ^mistakes  which, 
■ridng  oat  now  porvading  the  whole  body  of  speculative  science, 
biguitiw.  have  rendered  the  study  of  metaphysic  a  discipline  of 
distraction,  instead  of  what  it  ought  be,  an  exercise 
of  clear  and  systematic  thinking.  Firat^  The  problem 
having  been  obscurely  expressed,  succeeding  philo> 
sophers  have  taken  it  up,  as  if  the  question  for  con- 
sideration was.  How  does  the  intelligible  become 
intelligible  ?  not,  How  does  the  unintelligible  become 
intelligible  ?  Intimately  connected  with  this  miscon- 
ception are  the  other  two.  Secondly^  Sense,  not  hav- 
ing been  fixed  with  sufficient  precision  as  the  faculty  of 
nonsense,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  intellect. 
Of  course.  If  it  is  not  altogether  a  senseless  or  non- 
sensical capacity,  it  must  be  to  some  extent  an  intel- 
lectual power.  The  ambiguity  in  the  old  specu- 
lations allowed  sense  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  cog- 
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nitive  endowment,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  possessing,  to     prop. 

some  extent,  a  capacity  of  cognition.    And,  accord-    

inglj,  as  such  it  is  now  actually  fixed  by  the  whole 
psychology  at  present  in  vogue.  No  pains,  at  least, 
are  taken  by  any  existing  system  to  guard  against 
this  misconception.  Thirdly ^  Sensible  things  not 
having  been  laid  do¥ni  by  the  old  philosophers  with 
sufficient  distinctness  as  absolutely  nonsensical  and 
contradictory  things,  came,  in  the  course  of  time,  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  intelligible  things ;  for, 
of  course,  whatever  is  not  thoroughly  nonsensical 
must  be,  in  some  way,  and  to  some  extent,  compre* 
hensible. 

19.  These  three  misconceptions,  and  their  baneful 
effects  on  the  growth  of  philosophy,  must  be  noticed  comment  on 

^^  ^_  uivt  Tnwfftn~ 

somewhat  more  particularly.  Firat^  The  true  and  oeptioo. 
original  problem  was,  How  does  the  unintelligible, 
the  nonsensical,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  old  schools, 
^^the  sensible,"  become  the  intelligible?  In  other 
words,  how  is  knowing  effected  ? — ^what  is  knowable 
and  known?  That,  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  was  the  leading  question  of  philosophy  (in  so  far  as 
philosophy  was  epistemological,  and  not  ontological), 
as  it  still  is  of  these  Institutes.  But  owing  to  some 
indistinctness  in  the  original  enunciation,  this  pro- 
blem has  been  converted  into  the  very  futile  inquiry, 
How  does  the  intelligible  become  the  intelligible  ? 
how  does  that  which  is  knowable  and  known,  be- 
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PROP,    come  that  which  is  knowable  and  known?  how  does 

something  became  what  it  already  isf    This  is  the 

problem  of  philosophy  as  now  entertidned  by  the 
cultivators  of  psychology,  in  so  far  as  psychology 
ventures  into  the  region  of  the  higher  metaphysics. 
The  material  universe  is  assumed  to  be  that  which  is 
already  intelligible,  and  non-contradictory  in  itself; 
and  no  sooner  is  it  confronted  with  a  percipient  mind 
than  a  cognisance  of  it  takes  place.  That  state* 
ment  is  held  nowadays  to  be  sound  philosophy — to 
be  information  which  a  man  is  not  only  entitled  to 
communicate,  but  to  be  paid  for  communicating  I 

20.  The  second  misconception  is  of  a  piece  with 
comiMnt  on  the  first.    The  two  hang  inseparably  together.    The 

■eoond  mis-  *3  i  i^        o 

conceptioo.  psychologists,  thosc  arch-corrupters  of  philosophy, 
have  confounded  the  old  distinction  between  sense 
and  intellect,  by  supposing  that  sense  was  to  some 
extent  invested  with  the  functions  of  intellect. 
Whether  they  conceived  that  the  material  universe 
per  se  was  to  some  extent  intelligible,  because  the 
senses  were  a  sort  of  intellect  capable  of  cognising 
it,  or,  conversely,  that  the  senses  were  a  sort  of  intel- 
lect capable  of  this  cognisance,  because  the  material 
universe  jper  se  was  to  some  extent  intelligible,  is  a 
point  not  worth  inquiring  into.  Certain  it  is  that 
these  two  positions  go  together  in  the  ordinary  books 
upon  psychology.  Matter,  or  its  qualities  at  least, 
are  held  to  be  cognisable  per  m,  and  the  senses 
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are  held  to  be,  in  their  own  way,  a  sort  of  cognitive     prop, 


power — ^a  kind  of  intellect.  But  if  the  senses  are  a 
sort  of  intellect,  what  sort  of  intellect  is  intellect?  If 
the  senses  execute  the  office  of  the  intellect,  what 
function  has  the  intellect  to  perform  ?  If  the  senses 
are  promoted  into  the  place  of  the  intellect,  the  in- 
tellect most  go  elsewhere — it  must  "  move  on/'  If 
the  senses  are  «^  and  execute  its  work,  U  must  be 
something  else,  and  must  execute  some  other  work. 
What  that  something  else  is,  and  what  that  other 
work  is,  no  mortal  psychologist  has  ever  told,  or  ever 
can  tell.  The  curse  of  an  everlasting  darkness  rests 
upon  all  his  labours.  The  attempt,  indeed,  to  face 
systems  which,  while  thej  profess  to  distinguish  the 
mental  functions  and  faculties,  thus  hopelessly  con- 
fuse them,  is  to  encounter  a  prospect  too  alarming 
for  the  eye  of  reason  to  contemplata 

21.  Worse  remains  to  be  told.     Thirdly^  if  the 
data  of  sense,  the  sensibles  of  the  older  schools  comiMnt  on 

third  mb- 

(flia&rrhj  sensibilia)  are  construed  by  psychology  as  a  oooofption. 
sort  of  intelligibles,  pray  what  are  the  intelligibles 
of  these  older  systems?  (i^ro,  intelligibilia).  If  the 
sensibles  are  advanced  into  the  place  of  the  intelli- 
gibles, the  intelligibles  must  be  translated  into  some- 
thing else.  What  is  that  something  else  ?  Nobody 
knows,  and  nobody  can  know ;  for  there  is  nothing 
else  for  them  to  be.  Tet  the  whole  philosophical 
world  has  been  hunting,  day  and  night,  after  these 
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PROP,  elusory  phantoms  through  eighty  generations  of 
men.  We  have  had  expositors  of  Plato,  commenta- 
tor after  commentator,  talking  of  their  great  mas- 
ter's super-sensible  world  as  something  very  sublime 
— something  very  different  from  the  sensible  world 
in  which  the  lot  of  us  poor  ordinary  mortals  is  cast 
— insinuating,  moreover,  that  they  had  got  a  glimpse 
of  this  grand  supra-mundane  territory.  Bank  im- 
postors. Not  one  of  them  ever  saw  so  much  as  the 
fringes  of  its  borders ;  for  there  is  no  such  world  for 
them  to  see ;  and  Plato  never  referred  them  to  any 
such  incomprehensible  sphere.  This  terra  incognita 
is  a  mere  dream — a  fable,  a  blunder  of  their  own  in- 
vention. Plato^a  intelligible  world  is  our  sensible 
toorld.  We  shall  see  by-and-by  in  the  ontology 
that  this  announcement  may  require  a  very  slight 
modification,  but  one  so  slight  that  meanwhile  it 
may  be  proclaimed,  in  the  broadest  terms,  that 
Plato's  intelligible  or  super-sensible  is  our  sensible 
world — just  the  material  universe  which  we  see  and 
hear  and  handle:  this,  and  nothing  but  this,  is 
Plato's  ideal  and  intelligible  home.  But  then, — ^hia 
sensible  world  must  be  moved  a  peg  downwards. 
It  must  be  thrust  down  into  the  regions  of  nonsense. 
It  must  be  called,  as  we  have  properly  called  it,  and 
as  he  certainly  meant  to  call,  and  sometimes  did 
call  it,  the  nonsensical  world,  the  world  of  pure  in- 
fatuation, of  downright  contradiction,  of  unalloyed 
absurdity ;  and  this  the  whole  material  universe  is^ 
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wben  divorced  from  the  element  which  makes  it  a     prop. 

X. 

knowable  and  cogitable  thing.  Take  away  from  the  — — 
understood  the  element  which  renders  it  understand- 
ible,  and  nonsense  mnst  remain  behind.  Take  away 
from  the  intelligible  world — that  is,  from  the  system 
of  things  by  which  we  are  surrounded — the  essential 
element  which  enables  us,  and  all  intelligence,  to 
know  and  apprehend  it,  and  it  must  lapse  into  utter 
and  unutterable  absurdity.  It  becomes — ^not  nothing 
— remember  that — not  nothing,  for  nothing^  just  as 
much  as  thing^  requires  the  presence  of  the  element 
which  we  have  supposed  to  be  withdrawn ;  but  it  be- 
comes more  than  nothing,  yet  less  than  anything ;  * 
what  the  logicians  term  '^  an  excluded  middle."  The 
material  world  is  not  annihilated  when  the  intelli- 
gible element  is  withdrawn — ^as  some  rash  and  short- 
nghted  idealists  seem  inclined  to  suppose.  Very  far 
from  that :  but  it  is  worae,  or  rather  better,  than  an- 
nihilated :  it  is  reduced  to  the  predicament  of  a  contra- 
diction, and  banished  to  the  purgatory  of  nonsense. 

22.   Understand  by  Plato's  sensible  world  {rh 

QiaBtfT&f^  r^  akayw^  rh  oPoffTW,  ro  yiyv6fUV0v)  the  absolutely  k^  to  th« 

incomprehensible  and  contradictory,  and  understand  loMpfaj. 

*  This  IB  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  term  yiyp6fifvop . 
Tiytrta&ai  meoDB  to  become— that  is,  to  be  becoming  something — 
that  n,  to  be  in  the  transition  between  nothing  and  something 
—that  is,  to  be  fMtre  than  nothing,  but  lest  than  anything.  (Com- 
pare what  is  said  about  the  fluzional  character  of  material  things. 
PR>p.  YII,  Obss.  14,  et  ieq.) 
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PROP,  bj  his  intelligible  or  real  world  (rA  Svrw  &f)  the  sen- 
— —  Bible  world  as  we  now  actually  behold  it,  and  his 
whole  philosophy  becomes  luminous  and  plain.  (This 
statement  may  require,  as  has  been  said,  a  slight 
qualification  hereafter).  But  understand  by  his  sen- 
sible world  what  toe  mean  by  the  sensible  world,  and 
the  case  becomes  altogether  hopeless,  confused  be- 
yond all  extrication.  Because,  what  then  is  his  in- 
telligible world?  A  thing  not  to  be  explained, 
either  by  himself,  or  by  any  man  of  woman  bom. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  his  sensible  world  is  the 
world  with  the  element  of  all  intelligibility  taken  out; 
but  that  must  be  appropriately  termed  the  nonsen- 
sical or  unintelligible  world :  and  just  as  little  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  his  intelligible  world  is  the 
world  with  the  element  of  all  intelligibility  put  in;  but 
this  is  what  ir«,  nowadays,  usually  call  the  sensible 
world.  So  that,  to  preserve  the  relation  between  the 
two  terms,  in  the  sense  in  which  Plato  understood 
them — indeed,  to  understand  the  relation  in  the  only 
acceptation  in  which  it  can  be  understood — we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  contrast  which,  in  his  phrase- 
ology, was  indicated  by  the  words  senaibk  and  intelr 
liffibley  must  be  signalised,  in  modern  speech,  by  the 
terms  nonaenaical  and  sensible^  for  the  latter  word  is 
used  nowadays  very  generally,  instead  of  the  word 
^'  intelligible."  These  remarks  supply  a  key,  and  the 
only  key,  to  the  entire  philosophy  of  ancient  Greece. 
This  key,  however,  seems  to  have  been  mislaid  until 
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now.    If  thiB  18  denied,  the  denier  must  be  prepared    prop 


to  point  out  some  place  in  any  book,  ancient  or  mo-    — — 
dem,  in  which  one  intelligible  word  is  uttered  about 
Plato^a  intdUigible  world.    When  that  is  done,  this 
preaomptiTe  claim  shall  be  relinquished,  and  the  kej 
given  up  to  its  proper  owner. 

23.  We  have  now  got  to  the  root  of  the  sensualist 
mazim  which  constitutes  counter-proposition  X.    It  lutam  to 
is  founded  on  the  obliteration  of  the  distinction  which,  pofi^^^  ^^ 

'  Is  founded  on 

at  an  early  period,  was  drawn,  although  not  very  J/;^^*^ 
deaiiy,  between  sense  and  intellect.    If  this  distine-  ^ff^'Sj^ 
tion  be  not  kept  up  in  all  its  stringenqr — that  b  to 
say,  unless  it  be  held  that  the  functions  of  the  two 
are  altogether  disparate,  and  that  the  senses  are 
totally  incompetent  to  execute  the  office  of  intelli- 
gence— the  distinction  had  much  better  be  abandoned. 
This  is  what  the  extreme  sensualists  maintain.    The 
doctrine  had  been  continually  gaining  ground,  either 
per  tnetirtom,  or  by  design,  that  the  senses  were  to 
some  extent  intellectual,  were  capable  of  cognition, 
or  were  competent  to  place  intelligible  data  before 
the  mind.    Bat  if  sense  can  act  as  intellect,  what  is 
the  use  of  intellect — ^why  any  intellect  at  all?    If 
sense  can  intelligently  apprehend  anything,  why  can 
it  not  intelligently  apprehend  everything  ?    Let  man 
diligently  cultivate  hta  senses^  and  his  advances  in 
knowledge  shall  be  immense.    And  why  not?    All 
that  is  wanted  is  a  commencement.    This  is  found 

8 


X. 
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PROP,  in  the  admiBBion  that  the  senseB  possess  an  inherent 
tincture,  a  nascent  capacity,  of  intelligence.  Their 
data  are  not  in  themselves  nonsensical.  Once  ad- 
mit this,  and  the  plea  of  intellect  is  at  an  end.  Why 
multiply  faculties  without  necessity  ?  These  consi- 
derations led  by  degrees  to  the  adoption  of  the 
counter-proposition  in  all  its  latitude.  All  cognition 
was  held  to  be  mere  sensation,  and  all  intellect  was 
sense.  The  logic  of  the  extreme  sensualists  is  im* 
pregnable  on  the  ground  which  they  assume^  to  wit^ 
the  concession,  that  the  senses  are  not  altogether  fa- 
culties of  nonsense.  How  is  their  argument  to  be 
met? 


24.  Not,  certainly,  by  the  pE^chological  assertion, 
i^ueuin  that  the  senses  are  not  ao  intelligent  as  the  intellect, 
P^Xy  In  ^^^^  ^^  intellect  is  mare  intelligent  than  the  senses. 
Jl^tof.^.  ^^^8  sorry  plea,  which  reduces  the  distinction  be- 
«ffcct?o      tween  sense  and  intellect  to  a  mere  difference  of 

mibvenion  of  . 

•eiuuaiiam.  degree,  and  relinquishes  it  as  an  absolute  difference 
of  nature,  has  done  no  good,  but  much  harm,  by 
adding  confusion  to  what  before  was  only  error.  It 
is  indeed  the  very  plea  on  which  the  whole  strength 
of  sensualism  is  founded — only  sensualism  has  the 
advantage  in  this  respect,  that  by  canying  the  doc- 
trine forth  to  its  legitimate  issue — in  other  words, 
by  obliterating  the  distinction  completely — it  elimin- 
ates the  confusion,  retaining  only  the  error.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  argue  against  so  futile  a  doctrine, 
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although  the  whole  psydiological  fraternity  have  em-    prop. 


bmoed  it.  Considered  as  a  bulwark  against  even  the 
most  extreme  sensualism,  its  impotence  is  too  obvi* 
ous  to  require  to  be  pointed  out.  A  lower  order  of 
intellect,  which  is  sense,  and  a  higher  order  of  sense, 
which  is  intellect, — ^not  assuredly  in  that  perplexed 
way  is  our  mental  economy  administered.  Nature, 
under  Providence,  works  by  finer  means  than  the 
clumsy  expedients  which  psydiology  gives  her  credit 
for.  If  we  must  have  error,  let  us  have  it  uncom* 
plicated  with  confusion.  If  we  must  have  sensual- 
ism, let  us  have  it  clear  and  undiluted.  Vain  are  all 
the  compromises  of  psydiology — worse  than  vain,  for 
they  make  error  doubly  obnoxious  by  rendering  it 
plausible.  In  vain  did  Locke,  whose  hand  it  chiefly 
was,  in  modem  times,  that  let  loose  the  flood  of  sen- 
sualism— in  vain  did  he  make  a  stand  in  defence  ot 
the  degraded  intellect.  A  protest  is  impotent  against 
a  principle,  and  his  own  principle  condemned  him. 
He  had  acknowledged  sense  as  an  intellectual  power ; 
and  hence,  with  all  his  saving  clauses,  he  was  swept 
away  before  the  roaring  torrent.  In  vain  did  Kant 
endeavour  to  stem  the  flood.  He,  too,  had  admitted 
that  the  senses,  if  they  did  not  supply  perfect  cogni- 
tions, furnished,  at  any  rate,  some  sort  of  intelligible 
data  to  the  mind :  so  down  he  went,  with  all  his  cate- 
gories, into  the  vortices  of  sensualism. 

25.  It  may  seem  unfur  to  class  Eant  among  the 


X. 
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PROP.    Bensualists,  of  whom  he  was  so  unflinching  an  <^- 

ponent.    Nevertheleas,  the  daasification  is  correct 

triiw  impo-'  Many  a  philosopher  lends  unintentional  support  to 
""""■^uxn-  the  verj  doctrine  he  strenuously  denounces,  and  un- 
intentional opposition  to  the  very  doctrine  he  strenu- 
ously recommends.  Thus  has  it  been  with  Kant 
The  inconsbtencj  would  not  signify  were  it  not  vital 
But  in  Kant's  case  the  inconsistency  is  vital:  it 
touches  an  essential  part ;  it  saps  the  foundation  of 
his  system.  Kant's  error,  when  traced  to  its  source, 
is  to  be  found  in  his  refusal  to  assume,  as  his  found- 
ation, some  necessary  truth  of  reason — some  law 
binding  on  intelligence,  simply  considered  as  such. 
In  consequence  of  this  deliberate  neglect,  he  was 
unable  to  fix  ^  things  in  themselTes"  {dinge  an  sick) 
as  contradictory.  Hence,  if  things  in  themselves 
(matter  per  se)  are  not  contradictory,  the  sensible  im- 
pressions— ^the  intuitions,  as  he  calls  them — to  which 
these  things  give  rise,  need  not  be  contsradictory 
either.  But  if  they  are  not  contradictory,  they  must, 
when  presented  to  the  mind,  be,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  intelligible.  At  any  rate,  when  supplemented 
by  the  intuition  of  space,  which  Kant  caUs  the  form 
of  the  sensory,  and  whidi  he  regards  as  a  pure  mental 
contribution,  they  must  present  some  apprehensible 
appearance.  This,  accordingly,  is  Kant's  doctrine. 
The  sensible  intuitions,  though  at  first  scattered,  dia- 
jointed,  and  undigested,  are  not  altogether  nonsen- 
sical.   They  are  in  some  de^rree  intelligible.    They 
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are  merely  reduced  to  a  higher  degree  of  order  and    prx>p. 

luminosity  when  united  to  the  form  of  the  sensory    

(space),  and  subjagated  to  the  categories  of  the  un- 
derstanding. If  this  be  a  misconception  of  Kant's 
doctrine,  it  is  one  which  he  has  been  at  no  p»ns  to 
goard  against  At  all  events,  whatever  Kant  may 
have  intended  to  say  (and  the  evidence  that  he  did 
intend  to  say  it  is  very  insufficient),  he  has  certainly 
not  said  that  the  sensible  intuitions,  the  space  in 
which  they  are  contained,  together  with  all  the 
mental  categories  that  may  be  applied  to  them,  are, 
one  and  all  of  them,  absolutely  contradictory  and 
absurd,  unless  the  me  is  known  along  with  them. 
But  unless  Kant  maintained  diat  position,  he  effected 
no  subversion  of  sensualism.  Unless  he  held  that 
sense,  considered  simply  as  such,  is  a  faculty  of 
nonsense,  and  that  the  sensible  data,  considered 
simply  sjs  such,  are  contradietoty,  he  did  nothing  to 
uphold  the  essential  distinction  between  sense  and 
intellect.  This,  however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
held.  He  regarded  the  distinction,  not  as  a  diffe- 
rence of  nature,  but  as  a  mere  difference  of  degree. 
But  this  is  to  obliterate  the  distinction.  A  small 
man  is  as  much  a  man  as  a  big  man ;  and  a  small  or 
inferior  cognitive  power  (sense,  according  to  Eant) 
is  as  much  a  cognitive  power  as  a  great  or  superior 
cognitive  power  (intellect,  according  to  Eant).  The 
only  true  opposition  is  between  intellect  and  non- 
intellect.    Intellect  is  intelligent,  and  its  objects  are 
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PROP,    intelli^ble.    Sense  is  non-Intelligent,  and  its  objects 


are  nonsensical.  All  knowledge  is  intellectual  know- 
ledge—mere sensible  knowledge  is  a  contradiction. 
This  is  the  only  distinction  between  sense  and  intel- 
lect which  18  a  distinction,  or  which  can  be  under- 
stood. It  is  the  only  ground  on  whidi  sensualism 
can  be  effectually  overthrown.  The  other  distinction 
is  a  distinction  without  a  difference  —  one  which 
cannot  be  understood,  and  which  leaves  sensualism 
standing  as  before. 


26.  These  remarks  may  be  suffident  to  establish 
TiM  >tat«.     the  correctness  of  the  statement  made  in  Observation 

DMot  in  per. 

^>uid^  4^  that  every  attempt  to  qualify  or  restrict  the 
bSiie*«rt  by  counter-proposition  short  of  its  subversion  by  Pro- 
i^i^ST^  position  X.,  has  only  had  the  effect  of  addmg  con- 
fusion to  error,  (for  what  has  been  proved  in  regard 
to  Kant,  may  very  well  be  assumed  in  regard  to 
other  psychologists),  and  that  the  scholastic  maxim, 
if  accepted  at  all,  ought  to  be  accepted  in  all  its 
latitude.  They  also  bear  out  the  charge  advanced 
in  Observation  7,  that  the  anti-sensual  psychology  of 
Kant  and  others  has  left  the  contradiction  involved 
in  sensualism  uncorrected.  This  contradiction  con- 
sists not  merely  in  the  assertion  that  the  data  >  of 
sense  are  ctlane  intelligible  to  the  mind,  but  in  the 
opinion  that  any  of  these  data  sire  at  all  intelligible 
to  the  mind  before  the  mind  has  supplemented  them 
with  itself,  and  apprehended,  not  them,  but  the 
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syntheaiB  of  them  and  itself.    This  opinion  is  no-    prop 


where  distinctly  overthrown  bj  the  philosophy  of   — 
Kant ;  and  therefore  onr  conclurion  is,  that  instead 
of  kis  system  having  destroyed  sensnalism,  the  sen- 
sualism latent  in  his  system  has  rather  destroyed  it. 

27.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Eant  is 
aometimes  very  nearly  right.    All  that  he  wanted  Kant 

timet  DMrl  J 

was  a  firm  grasp  of  the  principle,  whidi  he  seems  at  '^^j^* 
times  to  have  got  hold  of,  namely,  that  the  senses  *°^j^°^ 
sapplied  no  cognitions,  but  mere  elements  of  cogni-  ^^ 
tion.  This  principle  necessarily  fixes  the  sensible 
elements  of  cognition  as  contradictory — as  data 
not  to  be  known  on  any  terms  by  any  intelli- 
gence when  placed  out  of  relation  to  the  me^  the 
other  complemental  element  of  all  cognition.  Here, 
however,  Eant  would  have  been  hampered  by  the 
fetters  of  his  own  system ;  for,  indulging  in  an  un- 
warrantable hypothesis,  he  denies  the  strict  uni- 
versality and  necessity  of  any  intellectual  law,  (that 
IB,  its  necesrity  and  universality  in  relation  to  intelli- 
gence, considered  simply  as  intelligence).  So  that 
he  could  scarcely  have  profited  by  the  principle 
referred  to,  even  if  he  had  adhered  to  it  with  un- 
flinching connstency,  which  he  certainly  does  not 
He  falls  just  as  often,  perhaps  oftener,  over  into  the 
counter-statement,  that  the  sensible  intuitions  are  not 
mere  elements,  but  are  a  kind  of  cognition.  In  fact, 
it  is  evident  that  the  misinterpretation  of  the  Platonic 
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PROP,    analysis,  in  which  elements  were  mistaken  for  kindsi 


and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  (see  Prop.  YI.))  ^t^ 
played  such  haroc  in  philosophy  generally,  has 
carried  its  direfiil  influence  even  into  the  psychologi- 
cal mnsenm  of  Kant,  and  exhibits  its  &tal  presence 
in  all  his  elaborate  preparations. 

28.  It  may  appear  to  some  that  psychology,  in 
The  true  adopting  the  counter-proposition  with  the  qualifica- 
betwMn  tion  that  sense  is,  to  some  extent,  or  with  incertun 
iDtdiect.  limits,  a  cognitive  faculty,  has  wisely  steered  a  middle 
course  between  two  extremes,  by  which  the  Scylla 
of  an  excessive  sensualism  is  avoided  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Charybdis  of  an  extravagant  intelleo- 
tualism  on  the  other.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
the  compromise  here  attempted  is  one  which  leads 
inevitably  to  an  extreme,  and  runs  psydiology,  as 
might  be  shown  from  the  history  of  this  pretended 
science,  into  one  or  other  of  the  very  excesses  which 
she  is  anxious  to  avoid.  Moderation — compromise  is 
the  essence  of  all  that  is  good ;  it  is  merely  another 
name  for  order ;  it  is  the  means  by  which  Providence 
itself  works.  But  the  compromise,  if  it  is  to  be  true 
and  effectual,  and  a  preservative  against  extremes, 
must  be  one  of  nature's  forming,  and  not  of  man's 
manufacturing.  It  must  be  brought  about  by  natural 
laws,  and  not  by  artificial  conjectures.  All  our  know- 
ledge is  itself  the  result  of  a  compromise  between 
sense  and  intellect — two  endowments,  eadi  of  which 
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18  impotent  without  the  other.    And,  therefore,  to    prop. 

affirm  that  sense  alone,  or  that  intellect  alone,  is    

capable  of  affording  cognition,  or  that  either  by  itself 
can  place  anything  but  contradiction  before  the  mind, 
is  to  supersede  the  natoral  compromise,  and  to  set 
np  a  new  one,  whidi  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  fancy. 
This  is  not  moderation ;  this  is  not  steering  a  safe 
via  medtd^  This  kind  of  compromise  is  not  the  com- 
promise which  nature  has  set  on  foot.  This  tamper- 
ing with  the  truth  is  the  initiatory  step  which,  if 
once  taken,  is  sure  to  land  us  in  the  perdition 
of  an  extreme.  Because,  if  sense^  uncompanioned 
by  intellect,  can  furnish  any  knowledge,  why  can  it 
not  furnish  all  knowledge,  to  the  mind  ?  That  smash- 
ing question  supersedes  intellect,  and  an  extravagant 
sensualism  is  enthroned.  Again,^  if  intellect,  unidded 
by  the  senses  (that  is,  by  certain  modes  of  apprehen- 
non,  either  the  same  as,  or  different  from,  ours),  can 
supply  any  knowledge  to  the  mind,  why  need  it  look 
to  the  senses  for  any  of  the  materials  of  cognition  ? 
An  excesdre  intellectualism — a  wild  idealism — ^is  the 
result ;  and  a  subjective  phantasmagoria  of  shadows 
usurps  the  place  of  a  real  and  richly-diversified  crea- 
tion. In  point  of  fact,  philosophy  has,  ere  now, 
been  hurried  into  these  two  extremes — a  consequence 
entirely  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that,  losing 
si^t  of  the  natural  compromise  between  sense  and 
intellect,  she  has  supposed  that  this  compromise  was 
effected  within  each  of  them;  that  is  to  say,  that 
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PROP,     each  of  them  was  capable,  in  its  own  way,  of  cogni- 


X. 


tion.  The  onlj  safe  opinion  to  hold  is,  that  the  two 
constitute  one  capacity  of  cognition,  and  can  bring 
knowledge  to  the  mind  only  when  in  joint  operation. 
— (For  further  information,  see  Prop.  XVIL,  and, 
in  particular,  Obs.  21  ^  seq.) 


PROPOSITION    XL 

PBBSBKTATIOK  AND  BBPBESENTATION. 

That  alone  can  be  represented  in  thought 
which  can  be  presented  in  knowledge :  in 
other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  think  what 
it  is  impossible  to  know ;  or,  more  explicitly, 
it  is  impossible  to  think  that  of  which 
knowledge  has  supplied,  and  can  supply,  no 
sort  of  type. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Bepbesbntation  is  the  iteration  in  thought  of  what 
was  formerly  presented  in  knowledge.  It  is  there- 
fore a  contradiction  to  sappose  that  what  never  was, 
and  never  can  be,  known,  can  be  iterated  or  repre- 
sented in  thought.  Repetition  necessarily  implies  a 
foregone  lesson.  Therefore  that  alone  can  be  re- 
presented in  thought  which  can  be  presented  in 
knowledge ;  in  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  think 
what  it  is  impossible  to  know ; — it  is  impossible  to 
think  that  of  which  knowledge  has  Bupplied|  and  can 
•apply,  no  sort  of  type. 
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OBSEKYATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  In  this  proposition  a  distinction  is  laid  down 
PROP,    between  knowing  and  thinking — ^between  cognition 

'■—    and  conception.    This  distinction  is  necessaiy  in 

pr^tion  order  to  unearth  the  verdicts  of  common  opinion 
and  of  psydiological  science  from  the  burrows  into 
which  thej  may  run,  when  dislodged  firom  their 
usual  positions  by  the  cannonade  of  the  preceding 
propositions.  When  the  articles  spedfied  in  these 
propositions,  and  particularly  in  lY.,  Y.,  and  IX.,  are 
proved  to  be  altogether  unknowable^  common  opinion 
and  psychological  science  may  perhaps  concede  this, 
and  yet  may  entertain  the  supposition  that  they  are 
not  absolutely  umthinkaile.  Hence,  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  thought  is  competent  to  represent 
what  cognition  is  incompetent  to  present,  and  that 
the  absolute  unknowables  have  thus  another  chance 
of  being,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  objects  of  the 
mind,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  introduce 
this  and  the  following  proposition  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  that  opinion,  and  of  pursuing  the  un- 
knowables, not  into  their  ultimate  place  of  refuge, 
(for,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  agnoiology,  they  have 
still  another  hiding-quarter  into  which  they  must  be 
followed  and  slaughtered  by  the  sword  of  necessary 
truth),  but  into  their  penultimate  citadel  of  shelter. 
This  dialectical  operation  will  unfold  itself  in  the 
next  proposition.    Meanwhile  all  that  is  necessary 
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to  bear  in  mind  is  the  distinction  between  knowinc:    prop. 

XL 

and  thiakingy  cognition  and  conception,  presentation    

and  representation,  which  is  laid  down  in  the  follow* 
ing  paragraph. 

2*  The  term  knowledge  might  be  nsed,  and  some- 
times is  used,  in  this  work,  in  a  general  way,  to  rig*  DMinctioo 
nify  both  any  given  presentation  or  cognition  at  the  |go^»d 
time  when  it  is  actually  experienced,  and  the  subset 
quant  thought  or  representation  or  remembrance  of 
such  experienced  presentation.  But  at  present  the 
distinction  to  be  rignalised  is  this :  The  word  know- 
ledge or  knowing  is  employed  to  express  our  ori- 
ginal  experiences — the  perceptions,  for  example, 
which  we  have  of  things  when  thej  are  actually 
before  us ;  and  the  word  thought,  or  thinking,  is 
employed  to  express  our  subsequent  experience — 
that  is,  our  representation  or  cogitation  of  that  pre- 
Tions  knowledge.  To  know,  then,  is  to  experience 
a  perception  or  presentation  of  any  kind  in  the  first 
instance,  or  at  first  hand ;  to  think  is  to  revive  such 
perception  at  a  subsequent  period,  or  to  have  it  at 
second  hand. 

3.  This  proporition,and  not  the  scholastic  brocard 
which  forms  the  tenth  counter-proporition,  is  the  Thb  ptoMBi. 
foundation  of  a  true  philosophy  of  experience.    The  2J|^Ji^ 
scholastic  dogma  is  fialse  and  contradictory.     It^^J^^ 
affirms  that  the  mind  can  tlunk  of  nothing  but  mere 
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PROP,    objects  of  sense ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  mind  can- 


not  think  at  all  of  mere  objects  of  sense.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  undoubted  truth  that  the  mind  can  think 
onlj  of  what  it  can  know  or  experience*  For  sup- 
pose it  could  think  of  something,  at  first  hand,  whidi 
it  had  never  known ;  in*  that  case  the  thing  would  be 
merely  a  known,  instead  of  being  a  thought,  thing; 
and  the  truth  of  the  proposition  would  be  in  no 
degree  compromised.  It  is  impossible  for  anj  intel- 
ligence to  take  at  second  hand  what  it  never  had  at 
first  hand,  because,  whenever  this  happened,  the  thing 
so  taken  would  be  no  longer  taken  at  second,  but  at 
first,  hand ;  instead  of  being  thought,  it  would  be 
known,  and  the  law  expressed  in  this  proposition 
would  be  vindicated  all  the  same.  This  is  the  whole 
truth  of  the  philosophy  which  makes  experience  the 
source  and  mother  of  all  that  the  mind  of  man  can 
conceiva 

4  The  law  which  dedares  that  representation 
must  copy  the  data  of  presentation— -that  thought 
^^pm^  can  walk  only  in  the  footsteps  of  an  antecedent 
knowledge— is,  in  certiun  respects,  not  to  be  inter- 
preted too  strictly.  Thought  can  alter  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  data  of  experience.  It  can  mould  the 
materials  of  knowledge  into  new  combinationa  This 
.  is  called  the  play  of  the  imagination,  whidi  at  plea- 
sure can  fabricate  representations  of  which  experience 
has  furnished  no  exact  type  or  pattern.    Moreover, 
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when  knowledge  has  supplied  thought  with  a  single    mop. 


tjp^  or  model  of  any  kind,  it  can  conceive  other 
cases  of  that  type  or  model,  though  these  should 
never  fall  under  its  direct  knowledge  or  observation. 
It  can  conceive  the  type  of  which  one  example  has 
been  submitted  to  it,  repeated  cdinfinitam^  and  with 
certain  variations.  And,  further,  supposing  intelli- 
gences different  from  ours  to  exist,  we  can  conceive 
them  both  to  know  and  to  think  much  whidi  is  in- 
conceivable to  us.  But  still  in  all  its  dealings  with 
knowledge — in  all  its  cuttings  and  carvings  upon 
the  data  of  experience — our  thought,  and  a2Z  thought, 
is  subject  to  the  two  following  restrictions,  which 
cannot  be,  in  the  slightest  degree,  transgressed. 

5.  The  first  restriction  to  which  all  thought  or 
representation  is  subject  is  this:   Thou&:ht  cannot  jvrycmtric. 

,  ,  ,    ,  .  .  _  tion  bj  way 

transcend  knowledge  so  as  to  mvent  any  enture  and  ^i!^^"^- 
absolute  novelty.  It  cannot  add  to  the  data  of  ex-  ^Ji^^^ 
perience  anything  of  whidi  knowledge  or  experience 
cannot  possibly  furnish  any  sort  of  type,  either  direct 
or  remote.  Thought  cannot  create  any  element 
beyond  what  might  possibly  be  given  in  knowledge 
or  experience.  The  geoand  restriction  is  this: 
Thought  cannot  so  transgress  knowledge  as  entirely 
to  leave  out,  or  abolish,  any  element  which  is 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  original  cognition,  of 
antecedent  experience.  The  two  restrictions  may 
be  stated  thus:  Thought  cannot  transcend  know- 
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PROP,    ledge — ^representation  cannot  go  beyond  preaenta- 


XL 


tion,  in  the  way  of  adding  to  the  materials  of  know- 
ledge any  element  absolutely  new ;  nor  can  thought 
transgress  experience  in  the  way  of  subtracting  from 
the  materials  of  knowledge  any  dement  essential  to 
the  very  formation  of  cognition.  The  one  restric- 
tion may  be  termed,  shortly,  restriction  by  the  way 
of  addition;  and  the  other|  restriction  by  the  way  of 
8ubtracH(m.  By  these  two  restrictions  all  thinking 
is  incapacitated  from  canyiug  beyond  certain  limits 
its  operations  on  the  data  of  experience. 

6.  All  philosophers  have  seen  that  thought  could 
ThaiAtttf     not  transcend  experience  by  the  way  of  addition: 
nnr«oo«niNd  no  philoBopher  (except  Berkeleyi  who  had  a  glimpse 
gg|^^      of  the  truth)  has  seen,  or  at  least  has  stated,  that 
^^^^^Stion.   thought  is  equally  incompetent  to  transgress  ex- 
perience by  the  way  of  subtraction.    And  the  con- 
sequence of  their  oversight  shows  itself  in  the  fol- 
lowing counter-proposition,  which,  although  never 
literally  propounded,  may  be  accepted  as  a  faithful 
expression  of  the  common  and  psychological  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  presentation  and  representatioD. 
ElevenJA  Counter'propasMon  :  ^'  Leas  can  be  repre- 
sented in  thought  than  can  be  presented  in  know- 
ledge :  it  is  possible  to  think  of  less  than  it  is  possible 
to  know ;  in  -other  words,  in  conception  some  ele- 
ment essential  to  cognition  may  be  left  otU,^^ 
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7.  But  what  would  happen  if  we  could  think  or    prop. 


represent  has  than  we  could  know,  or  have  presented 

to  us  ?    This  would  happen,  that  we  should  be  able  shown.     ^ 

to  represent  what  could  not  be  known  or  presented  to 

us,  because  less  than  what  can  be  known  cannot 

possiblj  be  known ;  and,  therefore,  if  less  than  what 

can  be  known  could  be  thought  of  or  represented, 

something  could  be  thought  of  or  represented  which 

could  not  be  known.    But  it  has  been  proved  by 

this  proposition,  and  it  is  a  necessary  truth  of  reason, 

that  neither  we  nor  any  intelligence  can  think  or 

represent  what  we  cannot  know  or  have  experience 

of;  and,  consequently,  we  cannot  think  of  less  than  we 

can  know :  in  other  words,  this  counter-proposition, 

the  progeny  of  psychology  and  inadvertent  thinking, 

18  false  and  contradictory.    We  are  indebted  for 

it  to  the  psychological  doctrine  of  "  abstraction " 

which  has  been  already  animadverted  on   (Prop. 

VI.,  Obs.  32.) 

8.  This  proposition  fixes  the  unit  or  minimum  of 
thought  as  commensurate,  in  its  essential  consti-TiwMM. 
tuents,  with  the  unit  or  minimum  of  cognition.    Itboeeointct' 

^  ^  with  UM 

fixes  object  (some  thing  or  thought)  plus  subject  as  "^^^ 
the  unit  of  subsequent  cogitation,  just  as  Propositions 
IL  and  III.  fixed  this  as  the  unit  of  antecedent  or 
original  cognition.  It  was  necessary  to  remove  all 
dubiety  upon  this  point,  in  order  to  obmte  any  mis- 
imderstanding  as  to  what  this  system  really  accQm- 

T 


L 
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PROP.    pliflheB,  as  well  as  to  conhect  one  of  the  vagaest 

XL 


inadrertencies  of  ordinary  opinion,  and  to  strip  away 
from  psychology  one  of  the  last  coverings  with  which 
she  endeavours  to  conceal  her  weakness  and  deformity. 
The  fninifnum  cogitabUeper  se  is  neither  more  nor  ksB 
essentially  than  the  minimwn  scOnle  per  se;  but  the 
two  are  of  the  same  dimensions  and  composition. 


9.  These  remarks  might  be  followed  np  by  some 
Or  Raid's  notices  of  the  history  of  representationism,  or,  as  Dr 
hisamuitooReid  terms  it,  the  ideal  theory  of  perception,  and 
iioniam.  by  somo  acconnt  of  the  controversy  in  regard  to  it 
in  which  our  countryman  is  supposed  to  have  parti- 
cularly distinguished  himself.  It  is,  however,  unne- 
cessary to  say  more  than  thb,  that  the  whole  polemic 
had  its  origin  in  a  blimder  on  the  part  of  Dr  Beid, 
who  supposed  that  his  adversaries  understood  by  the 
term  ^'  representative  knowledge,"  something  differ- 
ent from  what  he  understood  by  the  term  ^^  intuitive 
knowledge."  Both  parties  meant  exactly  the  same 
thing,  only  they  called  it  by  a  different  name.  The 
representationists  held  that  real  objects  stand  face  to 
face  with  the  mind  quite  as  decidedly  as  Dr  Beid 
did,  or  as  any  sane  man  could  do— that  is  to  say, 
they  held  that  it  was  ovtr  percepHans  of  these  things 
which  were  immediately  present  to  our  minds.  To 
these  perceptions  they  gave  the  name  indifferently  of 
ideas,  images,  phantasms,  or  representations ;  where- 
upon Dr  Reid,  getting  embarrassed  by  the  ambiguity 
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caused  by  a  div«nified  nomendatnre.  taxed  them    prop 

XI. 

ft>imdl7  with  maintaining  an  hypotheds  which  was    ^ 

QBSiippmrted  by  fieusts,  and  had  for  its  consequence 
the  denial  of  all  intnitive  cognition— H>f  all  know* 
ledge  at  first  hand.  There  never  was  a  more  mis- 
taken or  unfounded  chargCi  made  though  it  was  in 
peifect  good  faith  by  Dr  Bdd.  By  ideal  or  repre- 
Mntatiye  knowledge  they  meant,  as  has  been  said, 
exactly  what  he  and  his  school  mean  by  intuitiye  or 
prosentatiTe  knowledge :  by  ideas,  or  images,  they 
meant  what  philosc^hers  now  usually  term  intuitions, 
and  i9bmt  the  world  at  large  calls  perceptions.  And 
fiirther,  what  Dr  Beid  and  his  school  mean  by  ideal 
or  representative  knowledge,  his  opponents  would 
liaye  called  re-representatiTe  knowledge,  had  they 
vsed  such  a  term ;  but,  instead  of  employing  it,  they 
-esifressed  their  meaning  quite  as  well  by  the  com* 
mon  words  memory  or  imagination.  The  history  of 
philosophical  controversy  has  no  more  memorable  •'' 
nustake  to  record  than  this  of  Dr  Beid,  in  which  he 
supposed  that  his  adversaries  understood  by  repre* 
sentation  what  he  meant  by  that  term:  he  meant 
imagination,  and  supposed  that  they  did  the  same ; 
they,  however,  meant  intuition,  which  was  precisely 
the  point  in  defence  of  which  Dr  Beid  was  contend- 
ing; so  that  in  reality  there  was  no  controversy  at 
all  between  them,  or  at  most  a  purely  verbal  one. 
Intuition  may  be  a  better  word  for  its  purpose  than 
idea  or  image :  presentation  may  be  more  suitable 
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PROP,    than  representation  to  indicate  what  b  meant.    Bat 


that  is  all ;  and  this,  therefore,  onght  now  to  be  dis* 
tinctlj  understood,  that  Dr  Beid  and  his  followers, 
instead  of  scalping  a  doctrine,  have  merely  toma*' 
hawked  a  word. 

10.  The  truth  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  repre* 
The  troth  tentative  perception  is  this,  that  it  is  an  approximate, 
oi  raprMen-  thouffh  imperfect,  enunciation  of  the  necessary  law 
of  all  reason,  which  declares  that  nothing  objective 
can  be  apprehended  unless  something  subjective  be 
apprehended  as  well.  The  errors  of  this  system  are 
traceable  to  its  neglect  or  inability  to  eliminate  from 
the  subjective  contribution  in  the  total  perceptive 
operation,  all  that  is  contingent,  retaining  only  so 
much  as  is  proved  to  be  necessary,  and  unsnscep^ 
tible  of  abstraction,  by  a  reference  to  the  law  of  con- 
tradiction. But  the  explication  of  this  subject  must 
be  reserved  for  the  last  proposition  of  the  epistemo- 
logy,  in  which  the  contingent  are  disengaged  from 
the  necessary  laws  of  cognition. 


PROPOSITION    XII. 


MATTER  PER  SE  AGAIN. 

The  material  imiverse  per  se,  and  all  its 
qualities  per  se^  are  not  only  absolutely 
imknowable,  they  are  also  of  necessity 
absolutely  unthinkable. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  material  universe  and  its  quaUties  per  ae 
cannot  be  known  or  presented  to  the  mind  — 
(Props.  lY.  and  Y.)  Bat  what  cannot  be  known 
or  presented  to  the  mind,  cannot  be  thought  of,  or 
represented,  by  the  mind  —  (Prop.  XI.)  There- 
fore the  material  universe,  and  all  its  qualities  per 
«e,  are  absolutely  unthinkable  as  well  as  absolutely 
unknowable. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  introduction  of  this  proposition,  and  the 
preceding  one  on  which  it  rests,  will  not  appear 
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PROP,    snperfluoas  to  those  who  are  at  all  acqaainted  with 


Why  this 


the  evasive  procedure  of  psychology.  This  science 
wo'poStoi  frequently  admits  that  matter  per  se  is  not  to  be 
known,  but  still  holds  in  reserve  the  opinion  that  it 
may,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  thought  or  conceived. 
Thus  Kant,  who  surrenders  all  knowledge  of  things 
in  themselvesy  makes  a  reservation  in  favour  of  some 
kind  of  conception  of  them.  Matter  ^7^  se  is  called 
hjhxaitknoumenon(T6  noffv/icyov);  that  is  to  say,  it  is  an 
object  of  thought — of  pure  intellectual  contemplar 
tion ;  a  position  which,  besides  being  erroneous  and 
contradictory,  is  remarkable  for  the  direct  reversal 
of  the  Platonic  doctrine  which  it  involves*  Matter 
per  86  (Kant's  ^^  ding  an  sich "}  is  with  Plato  the 
absolutely  unintelligible,  the  most  alien  from  all 
conceivability :  with  Kant  it  is  the  object  of  an  in- 
tellectual conception,  and  the  approved  nutriment  of 
thought — so  strange  are  the  metamorphoses  which 
philosophical  opinions  undergo  in  their  transmission 
from  ancient  to  modem  thinkers*  In  Kant's  hands 
Plato's  transitory  and  phenomenal  has  been  trans* 
lated  into  veritable  substance — ^the  ycyMf^Mnor  trans-^ 
muted  into  the  it^rm  tr.  The  present  and  preceding 
propositions  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  this  abuse,  by  «howing  that  matter  per  se 
can  be  just  as  little  the  object  of  thought  as  it  can 
be  the  object  of  knowledge.  Should  the  reader, 
however,  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  contrary  opinion, 
he  will  find  satisfaction  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
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ooxmter-propositions,  which  reduce  to  logical  pre-    prop. 

ciflion  the  vague  and  uncertain  utterances  of  psycho-    

logy  on  this  subject,  and  which,  iftme^  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  uphold  matter  jTer^d  as  thinkable,  notwith- 
standing the  demonstration  of  Proposition  lY.,  by 
which  it  was  proved  to  be  absolutely  unknowable. 

2.  In  considering  this  Proposition  and  its  demon- 
stration, the  first  circumstance  to  be  attended  to  iaonwimioop- 

,  ...  ditfon  matter 

tills — ^that  matter  and  its  qualities  per  ae  may  very  ^^^^^^ 
well  be  thought  of,  if  some  additional  element  be  not  ^ 
essential  to  their  original  cognition.  Thought  can 
subtract  whatever  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
stitute knowledge  in  the  first  instance ;  but  thought 
cannot  do  more  than  this.  No  power  of  abstraction 
can  withdraw  from  representation  any  element  indis- 
pensable to  the  composition  of  presentation.  Every 
other  element  may  be  withdrawn,  but  an  indis- 
pensable element  may  not  be  withdrawn.  This 
point  was  sufficiently  explained  in  the  preceding 
proposition  (Obs.  5),  where  the  limitation  of  thought 
now  referred  to  waa  called  restriction  by  the  way 
of  subtraction. 

3.  The  question  therefore  is,  In  attempting  to 
cogitate  matter  and  its  qualities  per  «e,  is  thought 
leaving  out,  or  endeavouring  to  leave  out,  any  ele- 
ment essential  to  the  original  cognition  of  matter 
and  its  qualities  ?    And  the  answer  is,  that  thought 
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PROP,    is  tinqnestionablj  attempting  to  3o  this.     It  b 


In  attampt- 


attempting  to  leave  ont  all  conception  of  the  ego, 
logtothLk  which  was  antecedently  apprehended  along  with 

it,  wt  mutt  ,  ,  •«••  s^ 

to^woat^  matter  and  its  qualities, — and  this  it  cannot  do ;  for 
JSStfoS/**  ^^^  ®e^  required  to  be  apprehended  as  the  very 
^t^Obe^  ground  (Proposition  I.)  and  essential  element  (Pro- 
position U.)  of  the  original  cognition.  And  there- 
fore the  thought  of  the  antecedent  ego  must  form 
part  of  the  secondary  representation,  just  as  much 
as  the  knowledge  of  it  formed  part  of  the  primary 
presentation.  Consequently,  all  thought  as  well  as 
all  knowledge  of  matter  per  se  is  impossible. 

4.  In  the  case  of  thought  or  representation,  the 
How  the  imagination  leads  us  into  precisely  the  same  inad- 
tead«  Of  vertency  which  we  are  led  into  by  perception  in  the 
case  of  knowledge  or  presentation.  When  we  per- 
ceive external  objects,  we  usually  pay  so  little  atten- 
tion to  self  that  we  seem  to  overlook  altogether  this 
most  essential  element  of  cognition:  so  when  we 
think  of,  or  represent,  external  objects,  we  think  so 
little  of  the  antecedent  ^^  me,"  formerly  apprehended 
along  with  them,  that  we  seem  to  be  thinking  of 
these  objects  themselves,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  this,  the  necessary  constituent  in  our  original 
knowledge  of  them,  and  which  is  now  a  necessary 
constituent  in  our  representation  of  them.  The  one 
oversight  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  other. 
We  are,  in  the  first  instance,  (in  presentation)  so 


Mtny. 
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xnucli  more  forciblj  impressed  by  the  presence  to  the    prop. 


XII. 


mind  of  the  things,  than  we  are  bj  the  presence  to 
the  miod  of  itself,  that,  in  the  second  instance,  (m 
representation)  we  are  much  more  impressed  bj  the 
presence  to  the  mind  of  the  images  of  the  things 
than  we  are  by  the  presence  to  the  mind  of  the 
thought  of  the  self,  which  was  apprehended  along  with 
the  things  whose  images  we  are  now  contemplating. 

5.  For  example ;  the  man  who  may  have  made 

a  tour,  daring  last  summer,  through  the  Highlands  naatntioa. 
of  Scotland,  was  much  more  forcibly  impressed  by  the 
charms  of  the  scenery  through  which  he  passed  than 
he  was  by  the  presence  of  himself  whom,  however, 
he  apprehended  (funtly  it  may  be)  at  every  turn, 
and  in  continual  concomitance  with  all  that  he  be« 
held : — so  subsequently,  when  he  recalls  to  mind  his 
former  tour,  his  imagination  brings  before  him  ideal 
pictures  of  these  scenes  without  bringing  before  him, 
hy  any  means,  so  forcibly — ^indeed,  without  appear^ 
ing  to  bring^  before  him  at  all,  that  former  self,  which 
was  apprehended  in  constant  and  necessary  associa- 
tion with  every  one  of  them. 

6.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  illustration 
expresses  correctly  the  state  of  the  fact ;  but  just  as  sdf  mot  iw 
litUe  can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  in  thinking  or  re- {JJh m^^te 
presenting  what  we  formerly  beheld,  we  are  as  much  p<«>»«^ 
compelled  by  the  necessary  laws  of  reason  to  cogi- 
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ntop.    tate  or  represent  ouraelf  in  its  antecedent  conneetios 

Xll. 

^    with  these  scenes,  as  we  were  in  the  first  instance 

compelled  bj  the  necessary  laws  of  reason  to  apfMre- 
hend  this  self  when  the  objects  were  actoallj  before 
us.  And  we  are  thus  compelled ;  because  this  ap- 
prehension of  self  was  in  the  first  instance  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  the  cognition,  and  therefore  the 
thought  of  this  antecedent  apprehemnon  of  self  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  the  repre- 
sentation. If  it  were  impossible  to  know  one  thing 
without  knowing  two  things,  it  would  be  impofisible  to 
represent  one  thing  without  representing  two  tilings ; 
because,  unless  this  were  so,  less  would  be  represent- 
able  than  could  be  known ;  in  other  words,  that  would 
be  representable  whidi  could  not  be  known.  But  this 
contradicts  Proposition  XI.,  and  is  therefore  a  false 
and  contradictory  supposition.  And  the  conclusion 
is,  that  we  cannot  think  or  represent  to  the  mind  oor 
antecedent  knowledge  or  experience  of  material 
things  without  thinking  or  representing  the  ''  me" 
by  which  they  were,  in  the  first  instance,  appre- 
)iended,  and  which  was  itself  necessarily  apprehended 
along  with  them. 

7.  TwelfA  C(nmter^prop(mti(m. — ^^  Matter  and  its 
Twemh       qualities  per  se  are  not  absolutely  incogitable ;  they 
^^SJ^  admit  of  being  conceived  or  represented  in  thought, 
although  it  may  be  true  that  they  cannot  be  pre- 
sented in  knowledge.'' 
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8.  This  o(nmter-prDponti(m  expresMs  the  mad-    prop. 


vertency  of  n«taral  thinking,  and  sIbo  of  psycholo-  ^^  ^ 
gical  scienoe  which  oomes  up  in  the  place  of  Conn-  anddowniuL 
ter-propositions  IV.  and  Y.,  when  these  are  sub- 
verted by  their  corresponding  propositions.  This 
coimter-proposition  would  rest  upon  an  assured 
basis  if  Counter-proposition  XL  were  sound;  be- 
cause, if  less  could  be  thought  of  than  was  essential  to 
constitute  cognition,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
Eaatter|Mr  se  from  being  conceived.  But  Counter^ 
proposition  XL  is  false,  and  therefore  Counter-pro- 
position Xn.,  which  is^founded  upon  it,  is  false  also. 
The  one  goes,  down  before  Proposition  XI.,  and  the 
other  before  Proposition  XII.,  as  contradicting  the 
iMoessBiy  tmtfaa  of  rencm. 

9.    The  psychologist  sometimes  argues  that,  al-    . 
tiiough  matter  and  its  qualities  per  9$  cannot  be  untumverm 
imagined,  they  may  nevertheless  be  thought  of  in  y[^^^ 
some  loose  and  indeterminate  kind  of  way.    Imagi- 
nation, he  may  admit,  cannot  represent  to  us  the 
material  universe  emancipated  from  all  subjective- 
or  sensational    admixture;  but  he   may  contend 
that  pure  thinking  is  competent  to  perform  what 
knowledge  and  imagination  are  unable  to  overtake. 
This  propomtion  disposes  of  that  inconsiderate  and 
evasive  mode  of  arguing.    It  deprives  matter  per 
se  of  every  chance  of  being  conceived  or  repre- 
sented. 
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PROP.        10.  And  let  it  not  be  suppoaed  that  matter  fer  u 

can  be  reached  by  the  way  of  inference.    Whatever 

f«ach«d  ter  can  be  conceived  inferentiallj,  mast  be  conceived  as 
infenoce.  the  objoct  o(  posMle^  though  not  of  actual  cognition. 
But  there  is  no  potential  knowledge,  in  any  quarter, 
of  matter  jper  se^  as  has  been  already  sufficientlj 
established.  It  can  be  conceived  onlj  as  the  object 
of  no  possible  knowledge ;  and  therefore  it  cannot 
be  conceived  as  an  inference,  except  on  the  under- 
standing that  this  inference  is  a  finding  of  the  con- 
tradictory, or  of  that  which  cannot  be  conceived  on 
anj  terms  by  anj  intelligence. 

11.  It  may  be  proper  at  this  place  to  remark. 
Why  th«  parentheticallj,  that  the  discussion  respecting  matter 
mpMting    per  se  is  mterestmi;  and  important,  not  so  much  on 

natter  per  §e  o  *  # 

is  Important,  accouut  of  buj  coudusion  as  to  the  independent  exis- 
tence or  non-existence  of  matter  which  the  inquiry 
maj  lead  to,  as  on  account  of  the  truths  in  regard  to 
knowing  and  thinking  which  the  research  brings  to 
light.    Philosophers  have  been  too  apt  to  overlook 
this  consideration,  and  to  suppose  that  the  main 
object  of  the  research  was  to  prove  something  either 
pro  or  con  respecting  material  existence.    That,  how- 
ever, IB  a  point  of  very  secondary  importance,  and 
one  which,  at  the  outset,  ought  not  to  be  attended  to  at 
alL    The  inquiry  should  be  gone  into  as  if  it  were 
merely  the  smelting  process,  by  which  the  most  secret 
and  essential  laws  of  cognition  and  of  thought  are  to 
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be  extricated  from  the  dross  of  ordinary  opinion^  and    prop. 

sabmitted  to  the  attention  of  mankind.    Viewed  in    - 

this  light,  the  importance  of  the  discnssion  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated.  The  agitation  of  no  other 
question  can  make  known  to  ns  the  fundamental 
laws  of  all  knowledge — ^the  binding  necessities  of  all 
reason*  If  any  other  topic  will  answer  this  purpose^ 
let  it  be  announced :  philosophers  will  very  readily 
proceed  to  its  examination.  Would  people  inquire 
directly  into  the  laws  of  thought  and  of  knowledge, 
by  merely  looking  to  knowledge  or  to  thought  itself, 
without  attending  to  wheU  is  known,  or  to  what  is 
thought  of?  Psychology  usually  goes  to  work  in 
this  abstract  fashion ;  but  such  a  mode  of  procedure 
is  hopeless, — as  hopeless  as  the  analogous  instance 
by  which  the  wits  of  old  were  wont  to  tjrpify  any 
particularly  fruitless  undertaking, — namely,  the  ope- 
ration of  milking  a  he-goat  into  a  sieve.  No  milk 
oomes  in  the  first  instance,  and,  even  that  the  sieve 
will  not  retain  I  There  is  a  loss  of  nothing  twice 
over.  Like  the  man  milking,  the  inquirer  obtains 
no  milk  in  the  first  place ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
he  looses  it,  like  the  man  holding  the  sieve.  Modem 
wit  has  not  equalled  that  intolerable  jest,  which  de- 
scribes exactly  the  predicament  of  our  psychologists, 
in  their  attempts  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  thinking 
ancl  knowing,  by  merely  looking  to  these,  considered 
as  mental  operations.  Our  Scottish  philosophy,  in 
particular,  has  presented  a  spectacle  of  this  description. 
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FBOP.     Beid  obtained  no  resnlty  owing  to  the  abstract  nature 

of  his  inquiry,  and  the  nothingneas  of  his  sjatem  has 

escaped  through  the  sieves  of  all  his  snocesBois. 
They  drag  for  abstractions  in  nets  composed  of  ab- 
stractions ;  and,  consequently,  they  catch  very  few 
fish.  If  we  would  avoid  this  tennination  to  our  tmls; 
if  we  would  protect  ourselves  against  the  unpleaaaot^ 
ness  of  losing  no  result  twice  over,  we  rnuat  go  to 
work  in  a  very  different  way*  It  is  of  no  use  in* 
quiring  into  the  laws  of  knowing  and  thinldng,  con- 
sidered as  abstract  operations.  We  must  study  the 
contents,  and  not  the  mere  form  of  knowledge ;  for 
the  form  without  the  contents, — ^the  law  without  that 
which  the  law  determines,-— is  ehisory  as  the  dream 
of  a  shadow.  We  must  ask,  and  find  out,  v^ai  we 
know,  and  tohat  we  think; — ^in  other  words,  we 
must  inquire  whether  matter  per  se  be  what  we  know 
or  think,  or  whether  we  have  not,  all  along,  been 
practising  an  imposition  upon  oursdves  in  imag^ 
ing  that  this  was  what  we  knew,  when,  in  truth, 
thb  was  not  what  we  knew.  If  any  important  con- 
dttuons  are  to  be  reached,  the  concrete,  and  not  the 
abstract,  must  be  the  object  of  our  investigation, 
and  this  is  what  these  Institutes  have  endeavoured 
to  keep  constantly  in  view. 


PROPOSITION  XIII. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  UNIYEBSE  IN   THOUGHT. 

The  only  independent  universe  which  any 
mind  or  ego  can  think  of  is  the  universe  in 
synthesis  with  some  other  mind  or  ego. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Objects  phu  a  sabject,  or  self,  is  the  only  uni- 
verse which  can  be  known  (Props.  I.  and  II.)  The 
only  nnivene  which  can  be  thought  of  is  the  uni- 
verse which  can  be  known  (Prop.  XI.)  Thereforci 
objects  plus  a  subject,  or  self,  is  the  only  universe 
which  can  be  thoaght  of.  Consequently,  whenever 
any  mind  or  ego  thinks  of  the  unirene  as  independ- 
ent of  itself,  it  must  still  think  of  it  as  made  up  of 
objects  plus  a  subject.  Therefore,  the  only  inda^ 
pendent  universe  which  any  mind  or  ego  can  think 
of  is  the  universe  in  synthesis  with  some  other  mind 
or  ego. 
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OBSEBTATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  proposition,  like  all  the  others  in  this 
PROP,  section  of  the  science,  abstains  from  affirming  any- 
~   thing  as  to  existence.    It  does  not  state  what  inde- 

oDiyofwhat  pendent  universe  can  alone  exist,  but  merely  what 
o0iT6d,  not  of  mdependent  universe  can  alonebe  thou£:ht  of.  What- 
ever  controversies  may  still  continue  to  prevail  as  to 
the  kind  of  independent  universe  which  may  exist, 
it  is  submitted  that  this  Institute  settles,  once  and 
for  ever,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  dispute, 
what  the  only  kind  of  independent  universe  is  which 
can  be  conceived  to  exist. 

2.  It  answers  a  question  which  the  reader,  who  is 
itunrm  interested  in  speculation,  may  perhaps  by  this  time 
— wfaatinde.  bc  disposcd  to  ask,  after  finding  himself  apparently 
1^1^^  debarred  from  the  conception  of  any  independent 

universe: — What  universe,  then,  do  the  laws  of 
thought  permit  us  to  cogitate  as  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  ourselves?  The  answer  b  this  proposi- 
tion, which  declares  that  the  only  universe  inde- 
pendent of  each  of  us,  which  each  of  us  can  think  of,  is 
the  universe  in  union  with  some  other  subject  than 
himself.  Each  of  us  can  unyoke  the  universe  (so  to 
speak)  from  himself;  but  he  can  do  this  only  by  yoking 
it  on,  in  thought,  to  some  other  self.  The  laws  of  all 
thought,  and  of  all  reason,  prevent  us  most  strlnr 
gently  from  construing  to  our  minds  any  other  uni- 
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verse  than  this ;  but  thb  kind  of  independent  universe    prop. 
they  permit  us  to  construe  to  our  heart's  content.        '- 

3.  Another  point  which  this  proposition  dears  up 
is  this :  The  reader  may  ask,  When  I  suppose  mj-  whjwdo 

_  ^  _  Dot  think  of 

self  removed  from  this  sublunary  scene,  why  do  I  u^ings  m 

<f  1         J  amorphous 

not  think  of  it  as  relapdng  into  that  amorphous  and  "^l^^l^^x 
nonsensical  state  in  which  it  is  declared  to  be  when  '^^"^ 
dissociated  altogether  from  mef  Why  do  I  think 
of  it  as  still  orderly  and  subsistent?  Whj  does  it 
not  drop  instantly  into  the  gulph  of  the  contradictory? 
Simply  because  you  do  not  think  of  it  as  dissodated 
from  every  me.  You  cannot  perform  the  abstrac- 
tion. Whenever  you  think  of  material  things  which 
are  no  longer  before  you,  you  will  find  that  you  are 
dther  thinking  of  them  and  yourself  as  these  were 
formerly  apprehended  together,  or  that  you  are 
thinking  of  them  in  connection  with  some  oOier  self 
or  subject.  It  is  through  the  performance  of  the 
latter  operation  that  each  of  us  is  enabled  to  think 
the  universe  as  independent  of  himself.  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  choice,— «  mode  in  which  we  choose  to 
think :  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity, — a  mode  in  which 
we  cannot  help  thinking.  It  is  an  operation  which 
is  done  for  us,  and  in  spite  of  us,  and  in  obedience 
to  our  deeper  genius,  who  laughs  to  see  how,  even 
while  we  are  performing  it,  we  imagine  ourselves  to 
be  doing  something  very  different — ^namely,  to  be 
thinking  of  the  universe  by  itself,  or  out  of  synthesis 


u 
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PROP,     with  every  intelligent  subject.    This  latter  operation 

'-    cannot  be  performed.     It  is  made  impracticable  by 

the  law  which  declares  that  that  alone  can  be  thought 
of  which  can  possibly  be  known.  But  although  it 
cannot  be  performed,  we  can  imderstand  how  its  per- 
formance, if  possible,  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  universe  to  the  predicament  of  a  contradiction ; 
because  the  abstraction  of  the  ^^  me''  would  empty 
it  of  the  element  which,  by  Proposition  I.,  is  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  all  knowledge  or  presentation, 
and  which,  by  Proposition  XI.,  is  essential  to  the 
constitution  of  all  thought  or  representation. 

4.  An  objection,  which  at  first  sight  may  look 
An  objectfam  sorious,  socms  to  lic  agaiust  this  proposition.    It 

may  be  alleged  that,  in  cogitating  material  things, 
each  of  us  can  cogitate  merely  his  own  individual 
self,  which  was  originally  apprehended  in  the  cogni- 
tion of  them.  It  may  be  supposed  that,  no  other 
than  each  person's  individual  self  having  been  known 
or  presented  to  him  in  the  first  instanccy  no  other 
than  this  can  be  conceived  or  represented  by  him  in 
the  second  instance,  according  to  the  terms  of  Pro« 
position  XI. 

5.  This  objection  is  very  easily  removed.  It  pro- 
ceeds on  a  misapprehension,  not  uimatural,  of  Pro- 
position XI. ;  which  misapprehension,however,will  be 
completely  obviated  if  the  reader  will  attend  to  the 
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two  restrictions  of  thought  laid  down  amongr  the     prop. 


xni. 


observations  on  that  proposition.     Representation 
can,  first,  do  anything  except  add  to  the  data  of  cog-  obviated. 
nition.  an  element  of  which  no  type  or  instance  has  •ingtotype- 

'  J  f^  can  luppote 

been  giyen,  or  can  be  given,  in  experience;  and, "'•p****- 
secondly,  it  can  do  anything  except  leave  out  an 
element  essential  to  the  constitution  of  original 
cognition.  But  here  thought  is  doing  neither  of 
these  things.  Having  apprehended  myself  along 
with  all  that  I  apprehend,  I  am  furnished  with  a 
pattern  or  instance,  according  to  which  I  can  cogi- 
tate another,  or  any  number  of  other,  selves 
doing  the  same ;  and  having  supplied  in  thought,  by 
the  supposed  presence  of  another  ^^me''  to  the  uni- 
verse, the  element  essential  to  its  cognition,  I  am 
leaving  out  no  ingredient  essential  to  the  formation 
of  knowledge.  And  thus  each  individual  ego,  with- 
out running  into  a  contradiction,  obtains  in  thought 
a  universe  absolutely  independent  of  its  individual 
self.  This  kind  of  independent  universe  each  of  us 
can  believe  to  subsist  in  his  absence  without  harbour- 
ing a  contradiction ;  but  we  cherish  a  contradiction 
&e  instant  we  attempt  to  believe  in  any  other  kind 
of  independent  universe  as  subsisting  in  our  absence. 

6.  The  reason  why  the  universe  per  ae  is  absolutely 
unthinkable,  is  because  neither  we  nor  any  intelli-  why  w*  can- 

not  cogitate 

gence  has,  or  can  have,  any  type  or  model  whereby  matt«ppCT-«e 
to  construct  it  in  thought.    Had  we  been  furnished  ^p*- 
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PROP,    with  any  single  instance  of  such  a  type,  we  could 


XIII. 


multiply  in  thought  that  type  as  often  as  we  pleased, 
and  represent  to  ourselves  a  world,  or  a  plurality  of 
"worlisy  per  se.  There  is  no  transgression  of  tlie 
laws  of  thought  involyed  in  the  supposition  that 
what  has  once  been  known  may  be  repeated — and 
repeated  in  a  great  yariety  of  fashions.    But  we  have 

by  to  oogitate  matter  per  se  at  all.  We  are  not 
supplied  even  with  an  example  of  a  grain  of  sand 
per  ee.  Proposition  I.  settles  that  point.  And, 
therefore,  no  model  whatever  of  matter  p^r  ee  being 
presentable  to  us  in  knowledge,  the  material  universe 
per  86  must  for  ever  remain  absolutely  irrepresent- 
able  by  us  in  thought. 

7.  But  the  case  is  totally  different  in  regard  to  the 
w«  have  ft    universe  mecutn.    In  thinking  of  objects  plue  an* 
objects -i-iab-  other  subject,  we  are  restrained  by  no  such  incapar 
JJJJf^    city  as  that  which  paralyses  us  when  we  would  co- 
^^^'        gitate  the  universe  plus  no  subject  at  alL    Each  of 
us  has  had  an  instance  of  this  synthesis  given  to  him 
in  his  own  knowledge  or  experience.     Each  man 
apprehends  the  imiverse  (or  parts  of  it)  with  the 
addition  of  himself;  and  therefore  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  prevent  him  firom  conceiving  the  same 
process  to  take  place  in  an  unlimited  number  of  other 
instances.    He  can  think  of  the  universe  plue  an- 
other self  ad  ItbUum  ;  because,  so  soon  as  the  con- 
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ception  of  any  one  case  is  obtained,  the  conception     prop. 

of  a  plnralitj  of  analogous  cases  is  also  compassed.    

The  conception  of  one  necessarily  brings  along  with 
it  the  conception  of  many. 

8.  These  Institutes  will  scarcely  be  charged  with 
loose  argumentation,  or  with  a  disposition  to  flmch  Further 

,  explaaatioii 

from  any  consequence  to  which  their  premises  may  ^^^®^„. 
lead.  All  that  they  are  concerned  about  is,  that^«»°®"»*' 
their  deductions  should  be  correctly  drawn — ^not  that 
they  should  be  approved  of  when  drawn:  that 
issue  must  be  as  fortune  may  determine.  The  plea, 
therefore,  which  would  limit  each  individual  to  the 
cogitation  of  his  own  individual  self  is  rejected,  not 
because  it  is  unpalatable,  but  because  it  is  illogical. 
We  are  as  much  inclined  to  deal  strictly  with  this 
point  as  any  of  our  readers  can  be.  The  system, 
then,  admits  {hat  each  man  can  be  cognisant,  or  have 
experience,  only  of  his  own  individual  self,  and  only 
of  the  universe  which  is  presented  to  that  individual 
self.  The  question,  therefore,  may  be  asked.  How 
can  he  conceive  any  other  self  than  this  individual, 
car  any  other  universe  than  that  which  this  individual 
is  in  contact  with?  Here  it  is  that  the  distinction 
between  the  simply  inconceivable  by  us,  and  the  ab- 
solutely inconceivable  in  itself,  comes  to  our  assist- 
ance. The  simply  inconceivable  by  us  falls  (see 
Introd.  §  68)  under  the  category  of  the  conceivable. 
We  can  conceive  it  as  that  which  is  conceivable  from 
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PROP,    inyolving  no  contradiction.   Hence,  although  another 


self  is  not  knowable  bj  me  (in  the  sense  of  heing 
perienced)j  and  is,  moreoyer,  not  conceivable  bj  me 
(in  the  sense  of  being  conceived  as  that  of  whidi  I 
have  had  experience),  still  I  can  conceive  another 
self  as  conceivable — that  is  to  saj,  as  non-contradic- 
tory. I  can  do  this,  because  I  know  and  conceive 
mj  individual  self,  and  the  things  by  which  I  am 
surrounded.  But  what  I  can  think  of  as  taking 
place  in  one  instance,  I  can  think  of  as  taking  place 
in  an  infinitude  of  instances ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  I  can  think  of  that  one  case  as  not  the  only 
case  of  the  kind  which  is  possible — ^In  other  words,  as 
not  exhausting  the  capabilities  of  nature  in  that  par- 
ticular direction.  What  is  possible  at  all  is  possible 
to  any  extent.  My  consciousness  is  both  possible 
and  actual,  and  therefore  other  consciousnesses  are 
possible ;  and,  by  a  very  easy  and  reasonable  deter- 
mination of  the  mind,  I  can  admit  them  to  be  actual. 
With  their  actual  existence,  however,  I  have  at 
present  nothing  to  do.  What  I  am  undertaking  to 
show  is,  not  that  other  trie's  besides  me  exist,  but  only 
that  I  can  form  a  conception  of  other  tne^s  besides  me, 
and  that  this  is  what  each  of  us  (supposing  that  there 
is  more  than  one  of  us)  can  do.  It  is,  moreover,  to 
be  borne  particularly  in  mind,  that  the  other  egos  or 
subjects  which  are  conceived  by  us,  are  always  con- 
ceived as  the  universal  part  of  all  their  cognitions, 
just  as  one's  own  me  is  always  known  and  conceived 
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as  ihe  universal  part  of  one's  own  cognitions.    Each     prop. 

of  us  having  the  type  or  pattern,  can  construct  the    '- 

conception  <id  libitum. 

9.  One  word  on  the  subject  of  Belief.    Belief  is 

the  determination  of  the  mind  to  accept  as  actual  a  wori  on 
fiict,  or  as  actual  existence,  on  grounds  of  probable 
evidence,  whatever  the  compulsory  reason  has  de- 
clared to  be  possible — that  is,  has  shown  to  be  non- 
contradictory.  But,  according  to  psychology,  and 
more  especially  according  to  our  Scottish  philosophy 
of  common  sense,  belief  is  the  determination  of  the 
mind  to  accept  as  actual  fact,  or  as  actual  existence, 
on  the  evidence  of  ordinary  thinking,  that  which  the 
compulsory  reason  has  proved  to  be  impossible  and 
contradictory. 

10.  Another  difficulty  has  been  started.    Propo- 
sition I.  affirms  that,  alone  with  whatever  a  man  is  Another 

.  ,  difficulty 

cognisant  of,  he  must  be  cognisant  of  himself.  In  obyiated. 
thinking,  therefore,  of  the  independent  universe  as  a 
synthesis  of  ohjec^plua  another  subject,  must  he  not 
take  himself  into  account  as  well,  and  must  not  the 
total  synthesis  of  thought,  in  that  case,  be  objects 
pJu8  another  me  plus  me  ?  It  is  true  that  the  syn- 
thesis which  each  of  us  cogitates  is  of  this  character. 
But  the  explanation  is  this :  Propositions  I.  and  II. 
lay  down  the  essential  constituents  of  all  cognition, 
and,  consequently,  of  all  conception.    These  elements 
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PROP,    are  not  necessarily  more  than  objects  phia  one  self. 

This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  case  of 

knowledge  or  of  thought.  These  propositions  enun- 
ciate that  uniyersal  truth.  Therefore,  although  I 
cannot  cogitate  ihxngBplus  another  self  without  taking 
my  own  self  into  account  as  well,  yet  I  can  perfectly 
well  understand  how  such  a  case  (to  wit,  a  case  of 
ohjectspltu  another  subject)  should  take  place  without 
my  having  anything  to  do  with  it.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity whatever  for  my  taking  into  account  any  other 
self,  when  I  am  cognisant  of  things  plus  my  indivi- 
dual me;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  necesnty  for 
another  self  to  take  me  into  account,  when  he  is  cog- 
nisant  of  himself  and  the  things  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. All  this  I  can  understand  perfectly  well. 
And,  therefore,  although  it  is  true  that  I  must  cogi- 
tate myself  whenever  I  think  of  another  self  in  union 
with  things,  still  I  can  conceive  that  other  self,  and  the 
things  he  is  cognisant  of,  to  subsist,  although  I  were 
entirely  withdrawn,  or  had  never  been  called  into 
existence.  But  I  cannot  conoeive  things  to  subsist 
without  any  *'  me "  in  my  supposed  annihilation. 
For  to  conceive  this  would  be  to  conceive  a  contra- 
diction— something  from  wUch  the  grounds  of  all 
conceivability  had  been  removed.  If  the  reader  will 
consider  that  the  general  thesis  laid  down  in  Propo- 
sitions I.  and  n.  is  simply  this,  that  things  and  some 
one  self  are  necessary  to  constitute  the  unit  or  mini- 
mum of  all  possible  knowledge,  and,  consequentlyi 
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of  all  possible  conception,  he  will  very  readily  sur-    prop. 

mount  the  difficulty  which  is  here  noticed,  and  will    

perceiye  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  propo- 
Bition  which  is  at  aU  at  yariance  with  anythbg  that 
has  gone  before. 

11.  The  connter-propontion  only  remains  to  be 
appended.  After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  on-  xhirtMnth 
necessary  to  offer  any  remarks  in  refutation  of  this  po^tion?^' 
contradictory  product  of  ordinary  thinking,  which 
psydiology  has  taken  under  her  protection.  Thir- 
ieenih  counter-prcpanttan :  '^  The  independent  uni- 
verse which  each  of  us  thinks  of  is  the  universe,  out 
of  syntheab  or  connection  with  every  mind,  subject, 
or  self." 


PROPOSITION  XIV. 

THE  PHENOHENAL  IN   COGNITION. 

There  is  no  mere  phenomenal  in  cognition ; 
in  other  words,  the  phenomenal  by  itself 
is  absolutely  unknowable  and  inconceivable. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  first  premiss  fixes  the  definition  of  phenome^ 
nan.  ^^  Whatever  can  be  known  or  conceived  only 
when  something  else  is  known  or  conceived  along 
with  it,  is  a  phenomenon,  or  the  phenomenal."  But 
whatever  can  only  be  so  known  or  conceived,  can- 
not be  known  or  conceived  by  itself.  Therefore 
there  is  no  mere  phenomenal  in  cognition  ;  in  other 
words,  the  phenomenal  bj  itself  is  absolutely  un- 
knowable and  inconceivable. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.    Fourteenth    Counter^opontion. — ^^  There  is 
FoartMnth    nothiu^  btU  the  phenomenal  in  comition :  in  other 
vod^ioiL      words,  the  phenomenal  alone  is  knowable  and  con- 
ceivable by  us." 
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2.  It  most  have  occurred  to  the  reader  before  now.     prop. 

that  the  best  way  of  attaming  to  correct  opinions  on    

most  metaphTsical  subjects,  isby  finding  out  what  has  for  inching 
been  said  on  any  given  point  by  the  psychologists,  JJJJ^**'****' 
and  then  by  saying  the  very  opposite.    In  such 

cases  we  are  sure  to  be  right  in  at  least  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  Indeed,  no  better 
redpe  than  this  can  be  prescribed  for  those  who  are 
desirous  of  compasmng  the  truth.  The  case  before 
us  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  infallibility 
of  this  rule,  which  is  established  by  all  the  other  posi- 
tions laid  down  in  these  Institutes,  although,  in  most 
instances,  not  quite  so  obtrusively.  This  counter- 
proposition  gives  expression  to  one  of  those  heredi- 
tary commonplaces,  which  the  science  of  the  human 
mind  has  an  especial  pleasure  in  parading ;  the 
opinion,  to  wit,  that  our  faculties  are  competent  to 
deal  only  with  the  phenomenal — that  is,  the  unsub- 
stantial and  unreal.  What  cause  thb  dogma  may 
be  due  to— whether  to  a  mock  humility,  or  to  an  in- 
exactitude of  thinking,  or  to  both — is  not  worth  in- 
quiring, for  it  is  manifestly  false  and  contradictory. 

3.  This  merely  may  be  said,  that  psychology  has 

been  permitted  to  indulgre  in  this  solemn  species  of  Thapqrebo. 

*  °  '  logicftltrifUng 

trifling  a  great  deal  too  long,  and  that  it  is  high  time  ^^^^^ 
it  should  be  put  a  stop  to.    Why  suppose  that  the  i«**«topto- 
wrong  side  of  things  is  turned  invariably  towards  ua  ; 
and  that  all  that  we  can  know  is  not  worth  knowing, 
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PROP,    while  all  worth  knowing  is  hidden  impenetrably  from 


onr  comprehension  ?  This  morbid  supposition  is  not 
humaity-it  ia  either  lazmeas  or  stupidity  trying  to 
look  respectable  in  the  garb  of  a  mock  modesty ;  or 
else  it  is  scepticism  assuming  the  airs  of  superior 
wisdom;  or  else  it  is  timidity  pretending  to  be 
caution;  or  else  it  is  hjrpocrisy  endeayouring  to 
curry  favour  with  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  by 
disparaging  the  faculties  which  He  has  endowed  us 
with.  Whatever  it  is,  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  en- 
dured. Our  intellectual  tether  is  sufficiently  short 
withoitt  any  misdirected  psychological  curtailbg. 
The  agnoiology  will  show  that  we  are  quite  weak  and 
ignorant  enough  without  affecting  to  be  still  more 
ignorant  and  weak. 

4.  The  restoration  of  the  important  philosophical 
Th«  main     tcnus  ^^  phenomenon^'  and  ^^  substance  "  to  their  true 

object  of  Uxls  .  •       .  • 

rS  mS^  ^^^  original  significations,  by  supplying  {inter  aUa) 
propofitioiM.  ^Q  Qj^ij  definitions  which  afford  any  conception  of 
them,  is  the  main  object  of  this  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing propositions.  In  connection  with  no  meta- 
physical words,  whether  considered  in  themselves 
or  in  their  history,  does  greater  confusion  and  in- 
correctness of  thought  prevail;  and  therefore,  if 
speculative  science  is  ever  to  acquire  solidity  and 
exactitude,  it  is  essential  that  this  mistiness  and 
eiTor  should  be  removed. 


PROPOSITION  XV. 

WHAT  THE  PHEKOHEKAL  IN  COGNITION  IS. 

Objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  the  phe- 
nomenal in  cognition;  matter  in  9II  its 
varieties  is  the  phenomenal  in  cognition ; 
thoughts  or  mental  states  whatsoever  are 
the  phenomenal  in  cognition ;  the  universal 
is  the  phenomenal  in  cognition ;  the  parti- 
cular is  the  phenomenal  in  cognition ;  the 
ego,  or  mind,  or  subject,  is  the  phenomenal 
in  cognition. 

DEMONSTKATION. 

Objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  can  be  known  only 
along  with  self  or  the  sabject  (by  Prop.  I.) ;  matter 
in  all  its  varieties  can  be  known  only  along  with  self 
or  die  snbject  (by  Prop.  I.) ;  thoughts  or  mental 
states  whatsoever  can  be  known  only  along  with 
self  or  the  subject  (by  Prop.  I.) ;  the  universal  can 
be  known  only  along  with  the  particular  (by  Prop. 
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PROP.    VI.) ;  the  particular  can  be  known  only  along  with 


the  universal  (bj  Prop.  VI.)  The  ego,  or  mind» 
or  subject,  or  oneself,  can  be  known  only  along  with 
some  thing  or  thought  or  determinate  condition  of 
one  kind  or  another  (by  Prop.  IX.)  Therefore  all 
these,  conformably  to  the  definition  of  phenomenon, 
are  the  phenomenal  in  cognition. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  In  this  case  the  counter-proposition  is  some- 
A  peoniiirity  what  Dcculiar.    In  expression  it  is  coincident  with 

In  the  coon-  *-         ^  ^  ^* 

uv^propod.  the  proposition,  but  in  meaning  it  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  it.  Psychology  holds  that  we  are  cog- 
nisant only  of  the  phenomenal,  because  our  faculties 
are  inadequate  to  reach  the  substantial.  Hence  it 
holds  that  we  are  cognisant  of  the  things  enumer- 
ated in  the  proposition  only  as  phenomena.  The 
proposition,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  we  are 
cognisant  of  these  things  as  phenomena,  not  because 
we  are  incompetent  to  apprehend  the  substantial  (see 
Props.  XVI.,  XVil.),  but  because  we  can  be  cog- 
nisant of  each  of  them  only  along  with  something 
else — that  is,  can  be  cognisant  of  each  part  only 
along  with  its  counterpart.  So  that  the  error  of 
psychology  does  not  lie  in  the  affirmation  that  we 
are  cognisant  of  material,  or  other,  objects  only  as 
phenomena,  or  of  ourselves  only  as  a  phenomenon 
(tiie  proposition  affirms  the  same) ;  but  it  lies  in  the 


1 


I 
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attribution  of  this  cognisance  to  a  wrong  cause —    prop. 


XV. 


namely,  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  our  faculties, 
which  is  supposed  to  debar  us  from  any  better  species 
of  knowledge ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  our  incom- 
petency to  apprehend  each  of  these  things  otherwise 
than  as  phenomenal,  lies  in  the  necessary  and  uni- 
versal structure  of  reason,  considered  simply  as  such ; 
for  intelligence,  of  whatever  order  it  may  be,  must 
apprehend  merely  as  phenomenal  that  which  it  can 
apprehend  only  in  union  with  something  else — ^this 
being  the  very  definition  of  phenomenon,  that  it  is 
that  which  can  be  known  only  along  with  something 
else.  Therefore,  to  bring  out  fully  the  error  involyed 
in  the  counter-proposition,  it  must  be  expressed  in 
the  following  terms,  stated  as  briefly  as  possible : — 

2.  FiJieenA  Counter^cposiHon, — ^^  Objects,  ma- 
terial or  otherwise — thoughts  or  mental  states  what-  Fmetnth 
soever — the  ego,  or  mind — all  these  are  the  pheno-  p«»*ton. 
menal  in  cognition,  not  because  each  of  them  can  be 
known  only  as  part  of  a  completed  synthesis,  but  be- 
cause our  faculties  are  limited  to  the  comprehension 

of  mere  phenomena,  and  can  hold  no  converse  with 
the  substantial.'' 

3.  This  counter-propoution  is  not  only  erroneous; 

it  is  contradictory.    It  contradicts  the  only  concep-  Theooontir- 
tion  of  phenomenon  which  it  is  possible  to  form,  and  ui^^ohrM  » 
to  which  expression  has  been  given  in  the  definition.  *^^ 
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PROP.  The  coonter-propontion  declares  that  each  and  all  of 
— '—  the  things  specified  in  the  proportion  are  known 
only  as  phenomenal  But  nothing  can  be  known 
only  as  phenomenal;  because  (by  Definition)  the 
phenomenal  is  that  which  can  be  known  only  along 
with  something  else;  and  therefore  to  suppose  a  thing 
to  be  known  only  as  phenomenal  would  be  to  sup- 
pose it  known  both  with,  and  without,  something 
else  being  known  along  with  it,  which  of  course  is 
contradictory.  What  the  parts  of  cognition  enu- 
merated in  the  proportion  are,  when  known  in  thdr 
synthetic  totality,  is  declared  in  Proposition  XYII. ; 
the  interrening  proposition  (XYI.)  being  required 
to  show  that  tiiere  ta  a  substantial  in  cognition* 


PROPOSITION  XVI. 

THB  SUBSTANTIAL  IN  GOONITION. 

There  is  a  substantial  in  cognition ;  in  other 
words^  substance,  or  the  substantial,  is  know- 
able,  and  is  known  by  us. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  first  premifls  fixes  the  definition  ofJcnoum  sub- 
stance :  ^^  Whatever  can  be  known  without  anything 
else  being,  of  necessity,  known  along  with  it,  is  a 
known  substance."  But  some  such  thing  must  be 
known,  otherwise  all  knowledge  would  be  impos- 
sible ;  because  it  is  obvious  that  no  knowledge  could 
ever  take  place,  if,  in  order  to  know  a  thing,  we 
always  required  to  know  something  else ;  and  if,  in 
order  to  know  the  thing  and  the  something  else,  we 
again  required  to  know  something  else,  and  so  on 
in  infinitum.  Under  such  an  interminable  process 
knowledge  could  never  arise.  But  knowledge  does 
arise.    Therefore  a  point  must  be  reached  at  which 

X 
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FROP.    something  is  known  without  anything  else  being,  of 


necessity,  known  along  with  it.  And  this  some- 
thing, whatever  it  may  turn  out  to  be,  is  known 
substance,  according  to  the  definition.  Therefore 
there  is  a  substantial  in  cognition ;  in  other  words, 
substance  is  knowable,  and  is  known  by  us. 

OBSERYATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  words  ^^  known  "and  ''in  cognition"  are 
Thto  propod.  here  inserted  (as  on  other  occasions)  in  order  to 

tioninrovM  ^ 

%o^m£  guard  against  the  supposition  that  this  definition 
Miiwtanoe.  ^^  anything,  or  that  this  proposition  proves  any* 
thing,  in  regard  to  existing  substance.  Known  sub- 
stance may  subsequently  turn  out  to  be  coincident 
with  existing  substance;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
assumed,  and  it  is  not  assumed  at  this  place.  All 
that  is  defined  is  known  substance,  and  aU  that  is 
proved  is  that  there  b  a  known  8abBtance»  not  that 
known  substance  is  existing  substance. 

2.  The  reader  is  also  requested  to  bear  in  mind 
Ntitbtrdow  that  this  proposition  says  nothing  as  to  tohcU  known 
Dfttaraof      substance  is ;  it  merely  states  and  proves  that  there 

known  sub-  '  ■'  * 

'^^'  is  such  a  thmg.  What  the  thing  is — ^in  other  words, 
what  corresponds  to  the  definition— is  declared  in  the 
next  proposition.  This  remaiic  is  made  lest  any 
perplexity  or  dissatisfaction  should  be  occanoned  by 
the  vagueness  which  necessarily  hangs  over  a  state* 
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ment  which  merely  announces  that  a  certain  thing  is,    prop. 

without  announcing  what  it  is.    This  vagueness  of   '— 

statement  must  communicate  a  corresponding  vague- 
ness of  thought  to  the  reader's  mind ;  and  he  may 
be  uncertain  whether  he  has  apprehended  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  proposition.  He  has  apprehended 
its  fun  meaning  if  he  will  take  it  literally  as  it 
stands,  and  be  pleased  to  wait  for  further  light  as  to 
what  the  substantial  in  cognition  is  until  he  comes  to 
Proposition  XYIL 

8.  The  theory  of  knowing  would  be  very  incom- 
plete unless  it  embraced  an  explanation  of  certain  RMaomfor 

,  *  introducing 

words  m  connection  with  which  the  utmost  laxity  j^p^poai. 
of  thought  has  at  all  times  prevailed^  and  around 
which  the  most  confused  and  fruitless  controversies 
have  perpetually  revolved.  Such  words  are  ^^  sub- 
stance/' ^*  phenomenon/'  ^'  the  absolute/"  '^  the  rela- 
tive.'' The  loose  and  erroneous  thinking  which  is 
attached  to  these  terms,  both  in  the  popular  mind 
and  in  p^chological  sciencci  is  what  lies  beyond  all 
the  powers  of  description  to  exaggerate.  Definite 
articles,  therefore,  settling  their  meaning  exactly,  are 
quite  indispensable  in  a  work  which  professes  to  lay 
down  the  institutes  of  all  metaphysical  thinking,  and 
to  supply  the  standards  by  a  reference  to  which  all 
▼agrant  cogitation  may  be  at  once  pulled  up,  and  all 
controversies  cut  short  These  articles,  moreover, 
are  necessary  steps  in  the  inquiry,  because  its  ulti- 
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PROP,    mate  aim  b  to  ascertain  whether,  and  how  far,  the 

XVI. 

^    substantial  and  the  phenomenal,  the  absolute  and 

the  relative,  in  cognition,  equate  with  the  substantial 
and  the  phenomenal,  the  absolute  and  the  relative, 
in  existence. 

4.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  obvious 
TiM  podkion  that  the  question  which  this  proposition  answers  is 

ofnatnnU         ^  ^  *      f 

roSrt*to*thto  ^^^pty  ^^^  •  ^^  there  any  such  thing  as  known  sub- 
propodtioo.  gtance  ? — a  point  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  determine,  the  definition  of  known  substance  being 
at  the  same  time  given.  And  the  answer  which  the 
proposition  returns  to  this  question  is  the  affirmative 
— yes.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  ordinary  thinking 
also  answers  this  question  in  the  affirmative;  and 
therefore,  in  so  far  as  ordinary  thinking  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  counter-proposition,  and,  consequentiy, 
the  natural  opinion  on  this  point  stands  in  no  need 
of  correction.  The  contradictory  inadvertency  of 
natural  thinking  only  comes  to  light  when  it  conde- 
scends upon  what  known  substance  is.  Vulgar  opin- 
ion concedes  that  there  are  known  substances ;  and 
so  far  vulgar  opinion  is  exempt  from  error.  But 
ask  vulgar  opinion  what  known  substance  is,  and 
vulgar  opinion  is  instantly  at  fault  It  declares  that 
logs  of  wood  and  brickbats,  and  articles  of  that  de- 
scription, are  known  substances.  Such  a  statement 
is  contradictory ;  because  known  substance,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition,  is  tiiat,  and  only  that,  which 
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can  be  known  or  thought  of  without  anjthmg  else    prop 


XVI. 


being  known  or  thought  of  along  with  it.  But  logs 
of  wood  or  brickbats  cannot  be  thus  known  or  thought 
of  (as  will  appear  from  Prop.  XYIL,  if  it  is  not 
abready  evident  to  the  reader) ;  and  therefore  the 
assertion  which  declares  that  these,  and  such  things, 
are  known  substance,  is  false  and  contradictory.  But 
still,  in  so  far  as  the  present  proposition  is  concerned, 
it  encounters  no  opposition  from  popular  opinion ; 
and  therefore  to  this  extent  our  natural  modes  of 
thought  are  neither  inadvertent  nor  erroneous.  To 
find  the  exact  counter-proposition  which  Proposition 
XYI.  subverts,  we  must  look  to  the  deliverances  of 
psychology. 

5.  Stxieenih  CcunUr-froposUion,  —  ^^  There  is,*' 

says  psychology,  ^^no  substantial  in  cognition :  we  sixteenth 
are  not  competent  to  know  or  to  form  any  concep-  po>i^n- 
tion  of  substance."  Psychology  then  adds,  some- 
what inconsistentiy,  that  substance  is  to  be  conceived 
as  the  occult  substratum  of  manifest  qualities,  the  un- 
known support  of  known  accidents.  But  inasmuch 
as  we  are  not  considering  at  present  what  the  nature 
of  substance  is,  but  only  the  state  of  the  fact  as  to 
our  knowledge  of  it,  aU  remarks  on  tiiis  latter  part 
of  the  psychological  doctrine  must  be  reserved  for  a 
subsequent  occasion  (see  Prop.  XYIL,  Obs.  8, 9, 10.) 

6.  This  counter-proposition  contradicts  reason, 
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PROP,    because  it  advances  a  doctrine  which,  if  trae.  would 

XVI.  '  ' 


Jtsdown&U. 


render  all  cognition  impossible.  Unless  the  mind 
could  know  something  without  knowing  anything 
more  —  in  other  words,  unless  it  could  know  sub- 
stance (for  known  substance,  according  to  the  defini- 
tion, is  whatever  can  be  known  without  anything 
more  being  known),  no  knowledge,  as  has  been 
stated  in  the  demonstration,  could  arise;  because, 
in  that  case,  the  mind,  before  it  could  know  anything, 
would  be  eternally  under  the  necessity  of  knowing 
something  more ;  and  this  process  never  coming  to  an 
end,  knowledge  could  never  come  to  a  beginning. 
But  knowledge  does  come  to  a  beginning ;  it  takes 
place.  Therefore  the  mind  can  know  something 
without  knowing  anything  besides ;  or,  more  shortly, 
it  is  cognisant  of  substance ;  and  the  counter-propo- 
sition which  denies  this  truth  can  no  more  keep  its 
ground  against  these  considerations,  than  a  soap- 
bubble  can  withstand  a  thunderbolt. 

7.  A  moderate  degree  of  reflection  may  convince 
Defence  of    any  ouc  that  the  definition  of  known  substance  here 

definition  of 

known  wb-  presented,  is  the  only  true  and  tenable  and  intelli- 
gible  definition  of  it  which  can  be  formed.  No  other 
conception  of  known  or  knowable  substance  can  be 
formed  than  that  it  is  that  which  can  subsist  in 
thought  without  anything  else  subsisting  in  thought 
along  with  it.  Whatever  can  thus  stand  or  subsist 
is  certainly  a  known  substance — a  conceived  sub- 


•taaoe. 
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sijBtence ;  whether  it  be  an  exlstuig  substance  is  a    prop. 


totally  different  question,  and  one  with  which,  as  has 
been  said  again  and  again,  we  have  at  present  no 
concern.  A  very  distinct  meaning  can  be  attached 
to  the  word  substance  when  thus  understood;  but 
every  attempt  to  understand  it  in  any  other  sense,  is 
sure  to  result  in  understanding  it  in  no  sense  at  all. 

8.  Any  further  notices,  critical  or  historical,  re- 
specting substance,  will  come  in  more  appropriately  ThiBdeflni. 
under  the  next  proposition.  Meanwhile,  this  may  spinoia. 
be  remarked,  that  the  definition  of  it  here  laid  down 
18  due  to  Spinoza,  who  thus  defines  substance :  ^^  Per 
ggbstantiam  intelligo  id,  quod  in  se  est,  et  per  se 
concipitur ;  hoc  est,  id  cujus  conceptus  non  indiget 
conceptu  alterius  rei,  a  quo  formari  debeat "  * — that 
is,  ^^  By  substance  I  understand  that  which  is  con- 
ceived  as  standing  alone  and  uniiitached ;  in  other 
mrords,  substance  is  that  whose  conception  does  not 
require  to  be  assisted  or  supplemented  by  the  con- 
ception of  anything  else."  This  translation  is  not 
strictly  literal,  but  it  gives  Spinoza's  meaning  with 
the  utmost  exactitude,  and  more  intelligibly  than  any 
closer  verbal  rendering  could  do.  Spinoza's  mistake 
lay  in  his  prematurely  giving  out  this  proposition  as 
the  definition  of  existing,  and  not  simply  as  the  defini- 
tion of  known,  substance. 

*  Ethkei,  pan  primal  Definit  IIL 


PROPOSITION   XVII. 

WHAT  THE   SUBSTANTIAL  IN   COGNITION   IS. 

Object  pliis  subject  is  the  substantial  in  cog- 
nition ;  matter  mecum  is  the  substantial  in 
cognition ;  thoughts  or  mental  states  what- 
soever, together  with  the  self  or  subject,  are 
the  substantial  in  cognition ;  the  universal, 
in  union  with  the  particular,  is  the  substan- 
tial in  cognition  ;  the  ego  or  mind  in  any 
determinate  condition,  or  with  any  thing  or 
thought  present  to  it,  is  the  substantial  in 
cognition.  This  synthesis,  thus  variously 
expressed,  is  the  substantial,  and  the  only 
substantial,  in  cognition. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Object  plus  subject — ^matter  mecum — thoughts  or 
mental  statcB  whatsoever,  together  with  the  self  or 
subject — the  ego  or  mind  in  any  determinate  condi- 
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tioiii  or  with  an j  thing  or  thought  present  to  it — the     prop. 


XVII. 


universal  in  union  with  the  particular — ^these  varie- 
ties of  expression  declare  what  constitutes  the  onlj 
synthesis  which  can  be  known  or  conceived  without 
anything  else  being  known  or  conceived  along  with 
it  (see  in  particular  Props.  II.  III.  YI.  IX.  XIII.) 
Therefore  this  synthesis  (thus  variously  expressed) 
is  the  substantial,  and  the  only  substantial,  in  cogni- 
tion, conformably  to  the  definition  of  substance  given 
in  Prop.  XVI. 

OBSERYATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Seventeenth  Oounter^opaaiiian. — ^^  Object  plus 
subject — matter  mecum — ^thouehts  or  mental  states  smwntMnth 

"  °  ^  eountar-pro- 

whatsoever,  together  with  the  self  or  subject — ^the  vomoo. 
universal  in  union  with  the  particular — this  synthe- 
sis, thus  variously  expressed,  is  merely  the  pheno- 
menal in  cognition.  The  substantial  b  rather  the 
separate  members  of  the  synthesis  than  the  total 
synthesis  itself.  Thus  object  apart  from  subject — 
matter  apart  from  mind — the  ego  apaii  from  the 
non-ego,  and  separated  from  aU  thoughts  and  de- 
terminations— the  non-ego  divorced  from  the  ego, 
and  existing  as  it  best  can, — ^these  are  the  substan- 
tial, not  indeed  in  human  knowledge,  for  human 
knowledge  cannot  lay  hold  of  the  substantial,  but  in 
reality,  in  rerum  natura.  They  are  the  occult  bases 
of  all  the  phenomena,  intellectual  and  material,  which 
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PROP,    alone  come  before  us ;  and  among  these,  and  equaUj 

phenomenal  in  its  character,  falls  to  be  ranked  what 

is  called  the  synthesis  in  cognition  of  objects  and 
subject — ^matter  and  me — mind  with  thoughts  or 
things  present  to  it — the  universal  and  the  particular 
— the  ego  and  the  non-ego/* 

2.  This  counter-proposition  is  a  oonglomeration 
C(mgiom«.    of  epistemolo&ry  and  ontoloey,  with  a  slight  tincture 

rate  charao-  ^  */  ^  ®*^  ^  ° 

JSiSto?.*  ^^  common  opinion,  and  a  large  menstruum  of  psy- 
potitkm.  chological  doctrine.  To  disentangle  its  contents, 
therefore,  it  must  be  put  through  a  refining  process 
.  — first,  in  order  to  clear  it  from  all  ontological  ad- 
mixture, and  to  disengage  and  exhibit  that  part  of 
it  which  psychology  opposes  to  the  proposition ;  and, 
secondly,  in  order  to  disengage  and  exhibit  that  part 
of  it  which  ordinary  thinking  opposes  to  the  propo- 
sition. 


3.  Firat^  Fart  of  this  counter-proposition  is  ob- 
Elimination  viously  outological.    Although  psychology  professes 

of  ite  onto~ 

logical  rar.  to  havc  uo  faith  in  ontology,  and  disclaims  all  con« 
nection  with  so  unapproachable  a  department  of 
metaphysics,  she  nevertheless  retains  such  a  hold 
over  this  unreclaimed  province  as  enables  her,  unless 
vigorously  withstood,  to  disconcert  the  operations  of 
the  exact  reason,  and  to  impede  the  progress  of 
genuine  speculation.  Thus,  when  the  question  is 
put,  What  b  the  substantial  in  cognition  ?  psycho«> 
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logy  is  not  content  with  answering  that  there  is  no     prop. 

snbstantial  in  cognition,  and  that  what  is  supposed    

to  be  such  is  merely  the  phenomenal :  she  goes  on 
to  declare  what  the  substantial  in  existence  is ;  and 
thus  people's  attention  is  called  o£P  from  the  proper 
and  only  point  under  consideration,  while  the  truth, 
which  is  not  over-willing  to  be  caught  at  any  time, 
slips  quietly  away  during  the  confusion*  "  We  first 
raise  a  dust,"  says  Berkeley,  ^^  and  then  complain  that 
we  cannot  see  " — a  very  true  remark.  The  specu- 
lative thinker  asks  a  question  about  knowledge, 
whereupon  the  psychologist  instantly  kicks  up  a 
turmoil  about  existence,  so  that  neither  of  them  can 
see  what  they  are  looking  for.  The  question,  What 
is  the  substantial  in  cognition  i  is  no  more  answered 
by  saying  that  some  occult  substratum  of  qualities  is 
the  substantial  in  existence^  than  the  question,  Who 
is  the  Oreat  Mogul?  is  answered  by  the  reply  that 
her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  is  the  Sovereign  of 
England.  We  therefore  throw  overboard,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  ontological  surplusage  contained  in 
the  counter-proposition,  and  limit  it  to  the  relevant 
arerment  ^^  that  objects  ^2itf  a  subject  is  not  the  sub- 
stantial, but  b  the  mere  phenomenal,  in  cognition." 

4«  The  contradiction  involved  in  the  counter-pro- 
position thus  restricted  is  instantly  brought  to  light 
by  an  appeal  to  the  definitions  of  substance  and 
phenomenon  (Prop.  XVI.  Dem.,  Prop.  XIV.  Dem.) 
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PROP.    The  known  Bubstantial  is  whatever,  and  only  what- 
xvu.  \  '^       ^ 

ever,  can  be  known  or  thought  of  without  anything 

dictoiy  ciia-  else  bebg  known  or  thought  of  along  with  it.  Does 
StfM  to  to  <^7^^g  ®^  require  to  be  known  or  thought  of  along 
pjjchoio-  ^^  objects  plaa  a  subject,  or  along  with  matter 
mecumj  or  along  with  the  universal  +  the  particular? 
It  is  obvious  that  nothing  else  does  (see  Ptops.  II. 
III.  VI.)  Does  anything  more  require  to  be  appre- 
hended than  the  ego  or  oneself  in  some  determinate 
condition?  Nothing  more  requires  to  be  appre- 
hended (Prop.  IX.)  Therefore  this  synthesis,  how- 
ever it  may  be  expressed,  is  the  substantial  in  cog^ 
nition,  and  is  established  as  such  on  necessary 
grounds  of  reason ;  and  consequently  the  counter- 
proposition  is  the  denial  of  a  necessary  truth  of 
reason. 

Again:  The  phenomenal  is  whatever,  and  only 
whatever,  can  be  known  or  thought  of  only  when 
something  else  is  known  or  thought  of  along  with  it. 
Can  objects  pita  a  subject — or  can  matter  mecum — 
or  can  the  universal  +  the  particular — or  can  the 
ego  or  oneself  in  some  determinate  condition — can 
the  synthesis  of  these  be  known  only  when  something 
else  is  known  along  with  it?  No  indeed.  The 
synthesis  can  be  known  by  itself,  and  unsupplemented 
by  anything  further.  Therefore  this  synthesis  is  not 
the  phenomenal  in  cognition,  and  is  proved  not  to 
be  this  on  necessary  principles  of  reason ;  and  conse- 
quently the  counter-proposition  b  an  affirmation 
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ivhicb  contradicts  a  necessarj  trath  of  reason.  Thus    rapp. 
it  inyolves  a  mental  contradiction,  whether  looked  at 
in  its  negative  or  in  its  afiSrmative  aspect. 

5.  Secondly^  We  have  now  to  consider  what 
part  of  the  counter-proposition  stands  opposed  to  The  coantw- 
the  proposition  as  the  product  of  natural,  and  not  of  coniidered  in 
psychological,  thinking.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ^^|^^ 
determine  what  is  a  spontaneous  mode,  and  what  is  ^'^^°^'^' 
an  acquired  habit,  of  thought,  because  psychological 
doctrine  frequently  mingles  its  contaminating  waters 
with  the  not  over-clear  current  of  popular  thinking, 
until  men  imagine  that  they  are  entertaining  natu- 
rally, and  of  their  own  accord,  some  dogma  for 
which  they  were  indebted  to  a  perverse  training  in 
what  is  called  "  mental  philosophy."  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  natural  from  the  psychological  judgment.  Psy- 
chology tries  to  persuade  people  that  in  all  their 
dealings  with  themselves  and  the  universi^  they 
never  come  across  anything  substantial — ^that  mere 
qualities  or  phenomena  are  the  objects  of  their  con- 
templation. But  the  world  has  not  been  imposed 
upon  by  this  consecrated  nonsense,  agunst  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  argue ;  for,  let  psychologists  preach, 
and  let  their  followers  believe  as  they  will,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  man,  in  sober  earnest,  and  if  put  upon 
oath,  would  ever  say  that  he  had  got  down,  and  fairly 
digested,  that  stone. 


XVII. 


I 
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PROP.        6.  In  the  counter-propoBition  it  was  stated  that 

XVII.  '^     ^ 


^Hhe  substantial  is  rather  the  separate  members  of 
point  in  the  the  sjnthesis  of  objects  plm  a  subject  (matter  meeum) 
potiuon       than  the  total  synthesis  itself;  but  that  these  were 

which  na-  >f  9 

h«^^'  not  the  substantial  in  cognition,  but  only  in  exist- 
^^StonT^  ence."  To  find  the  exact  part  of  the  oonnter-pro- 
position  which  natural  thinking  adopts  and  sets  up 
in  antagonism  to  the  proposition,  we  have  merely  to 
leave  out  the  word  ^^  rather/'  and  to  affirm  that 
<<  the  substantial  is  the  separate  members  of  the  fljn- 
thesis,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  one  of  the  factors  of  the 
synthesis — that,  namely,  which  we  call  obfeets  or 
matter — and  this  is  the  substantial  both  in  cognition 
and  in  existence/'  Or,  stated  more  shortly,  the  exact 
point  of  the  counter-proposition,  which  is  confonnable 
to  ordinary  opinion,  is  this :  ^^  mere  material  objects 
are  known  substances." 


7.  The  test  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  is,  as 
contnuiie.    before*  the  definition  of  known  substance.      Can 

tion  In  the  .  . 

oount8r.pro.  material  thinirs  be  known  without  anythine:  else 

potition.inio       ^  ®  ^  /a 

I  ttii product   ^^  known  along  with  them?    No,  they  cannot; 

JhinuiDtf  because  the  ^^  me  "  must  always  be  known  along  with 
them  (by  Prop.  I.)  Therefore  material  things  are 
not  known  substances — ^they  are  not  the  substantial 
in  cognition,  whatever  they  may  be  in  existence; 
and  consequently  natural  thinking,  which  declares 
that  they  are  this,  is  convicted  of  entertaining  a  con- 
tradictory inadvertency.    Thus  the  question,  as  to 
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what  is  and  what  is  not  the  substantial  in  thought,    prop. 


XVII. 


is  brought  to  a  short  but  very  decisive  issue.  The 
synthesis  so  often  referred  to,  and  which  hencefor- 
ward, for  the  sake  of  brevity,  shall  be  generally 
denominated  object-plua-auifject^  is  the  substantial,  and 
the  only  substantial,  in  knowledge  and  in  thought 

8.  The  psychological  opinion  as  to  existing  sub- 
stance is,  that  this  is  the  occult  substratum  of  quali-  pnehoiogfcai 
ties.    Such  an  opinion  is  quite  harmless,  if  taken  «r<«<<>v  Mb- 

stanoB* 

along  with  the  two  following  explanations:  first, 
that  the  substance  for  which  it  contends  does  not 
answer  its  purpose ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  substance 
is  merely  the  phenomenal.  A  word  must  be  said  on 
each  of  these  points,  in  order  to  expose  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  psychological  doctrine,  for  its  plausibility 
causes  it  to  be  a  trap  to  unwary  or  inexact  thinkers. 

9.  First^  This  opinion  does  not  answer  its  pur- 
pose.   Qualities,  says  psychology,  must  have  a  sup-  Fini,itdMt 
port,  phenomena  must  have  something  to  inhere  its  parpon. 
in ;  they  cannot  be  conceived  as  subsisting  by  them- 
selves, therefore  they  have  an  occult  substratum,  and 

this  occult  substratum  is  substance.  Well,  let  this 
postulation  be  granted.  Can  the  qualities,  together 
with  their  substance,  be  now  conceived  as  subsisting 
by  themselves  ?  Not  one  whit  better  than  before. 
They  still  (that  is,  the  qualities  and  the  substance 
together)  require  an  additional  supplement  before 
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PROP,    they  can  be  conceiyed  as  Babsisting ;  they  require  to 

be  Bopplemented  in  knowledge,  or  in  thought,  by  the 

known  or  conceived  ^^  me"  before  they  can  be  known 
or  thought  of  at  all  (Props.  I.  and  XIII.)  It  is  thus 
obvious  that  psychological  substance  does  not  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  was  pos- 
tulated because  the  qualities  could  not  be  conceived 
as  standing  alone ;  but  just  as  little  can  the  qualities 
plus  the  substance  be  conceived  as  standing  alone ; 
therefore  the  hypothesis  is  good  for  nothing.  It 
offers  to  the  material  qualities  a  support  which  breaks 
down  under  them — a  very  questionable  kindness. 

10.  Secondlyj  This  opinion  is,  moreover,  mislead- 
eecondiy.  It  ing :  it  places  before  us  the  mere  phenomenal  and 
US  the  mere  calls  it  the  Substantial    Whatever  can  be  known 

phtttlftllBfffMlT- 

or  thought  of  only  when  something  else  is  known 
or  thought  of  along  with  it  is  the  phenomenal  (see 
Definition).  Phenomena,  with  the  addition  of  the 
substratum,  which  psychology  calls  substance,  can 
be  known  or  thought  of  only  when  the  ego  is  known 
or  thought  of  along  with  them  (Props.  I.  and  XII.} 
Therefore  the  synthesis  of  phenomena  and  psycho- 
logical substance  is  the  mere  phenomenal.  With 
this  proviso,  then,  that  the  psychological  hjrpothesis 
does  not  answer  its  purpose,  and  that,  while  profess- 
ing to  give  us  some  conception,  however  inadequate, 
of  the  substantial,  it  places  before  us  the  mere  phe- 
nomenal, strict  speculation  can  have  no  objection  to 
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concede  to  pqrchologj  as  many  occolt  substrata  of  prop. 

qualities  as  she  may  dioose  to  demand.    One  or  one    - 

thonsand  is  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference. 


11.  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  these  Insti- 
tutes are  obnoxious  to  the  same  sentence  of  re- hm  foiuta. 

tlODAl  COD- 

prehension  which  has  just  been  pronounced  upon  ^^p^^  ^^ 

•  ^  *  *         known  nib- 

psychology,  inasmudi  as  it  may  be  said  that  they 
too  repres^it  substance  as  constituted  by  a  synthesis 
of  ph^iomena  (object  +  subject),  the  following  dif- 
ference must  be  pointed  out,  and  careftdly  borne  in 
mind.  The  charge  against  psychology  is,  that  the 
substance  for  which  she  contends  is  no  substance  at 
all,  but  is  the  mere  phenomenal,  because  it  requires 
to  be  supplemented  in  thought  by  something  more 
— ^namely,  by  the  ^^me;"  whereas  the  substantial, 
for  which  strict  speculation  contends,  is  undoubtedly 
a  substance  in  cognition  (whatever  it  may  be  in 
existence) ;  because,  although  it  may  be  an  aggregate 
of  mere  phenomena,  it  can  and  does,  neverthelessi 
subsist  in  thought  without  any  else  subsisting  there 
along  with  it ;  and  thus  it  corresponds  to  the  defini- 
tion of  known  substance,  which  is  all  that  is  required 
to  bear  out  the  truth  of  the  statement  advanced  in 
Proposition  XYII.  Any  one  may  convince  himself, 
without  much  di£5culty,  that  he  can  think  of  thmgs 
plus  himself  without  thinking  of  anything  more  (and 
can  therefore  conceive  the  substantial) ;  and  also  that 
he  cannot  think  of  anything  less  than  this  without 

Y 
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PROP,    thinking  of  something  more ;  and,  consequentlj,  that 


whatever  he  thinks  of  as  less  than  this  completed 
synthesis,  is  thought  of  as  the  phenomenal,  in  con- 
formity with  the  definition  of  phenomenon. 

12.  This  article  maj  be  appropriately  condaded 
History  of  bv  somo  brief  notices  of  the  history  of  this  distinction 
between  tub-  bctwecn  substancc  and  phenomenon.  In  the  first 
^ita  teraT  pl&<^9  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
toCmmT^  with  it  —  as  may  have  struck  the  reader  from 
what  has  been  already  said — ^is  the  direct  transposi- 
tion of  its  terms  which  the  distinction,  as  originally 
propounded,  has  sustained  at  the  hands  of  psychology. 
The  synthesis  of  object-plus-subject  is  the  substantial 
(the  substantial  at  least  in  cognition) ;  while  its  con- 
stituents—object on  the  one  hand,  and  subject  on  the 
other — are  the  mere  phenomenal  in  cognition :  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  true,  the  inteUigible,  and,  moreover, 
the  ancient  doctrine  in  regard  to  substance  and 
phenomenon.  But  psychology  holds  that  this  syn- 
thesis is  the  mere  phenomenal,  and  that  its  consti- 
tuents— object  on  the  one  hand,  and  subject  on  the 
other — ^are  the  substantial,  in  existence.  But,  inas- 
much as  psychology  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
maintain  that  something  of  which  we  have  no  sort 
of  conception,  either  adequate  or  inadequate,  is  the 
existing  substantial,  psychology  must  be  held  to  teach 
that  we  have  some  vague  and  glimmering  kind  of 
notion  of  these  in  their  separation,  as  the  substantial 
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in  cognition,  as  well  as  in  existence.    And  thus,  as    prop. 


has  been  said,  the  distinction  has  been  directly  re- 
Tersed.  Psychology  declares  that  to  be  the  pheno- 
menal which  speculation  declares  to  be  the  substan- 
tial, and  conversely.  No  transposition  can  be  more 
exact,  in  spite  of  the  psychological  asseveration  that 
the  substantial  lies  altogether  beyond  the  limits  of 
knowledge  and  of  thought.  That  must  be  taken  as 
a  mere  fagon  de  parler.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  psychologist  regards  solidity  as  convertible 
with  substance, — as  we  all  do  in  our  ordinary  or  un- 
speculative  moments. 

13.  Irrespective  of  the  inconvenience  caused  by 
the  reversal  of  the  terms  of  an  important  philosophi-  Emm 


XVII. 


cal  distinction,  this  psychological  doctrine,  as  has  been  thiTnTenai 
already  su£5ciently  shown,  is  erroneous  and  contra- 
dictory. Objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  the 
substantial  in  cognition,  because  they  cannot  stand 
in  cognition  by  themselves,  or  per  ae  (Props.  I.  II.) 
The  subject  is  not  the  substantial  in  cognition,  be- 
cause it  cannot  stand  in  cognition  by  itself,  or  per  se 
(Prop.  IX.)  Therefore  these  are  the  phenomenal 
in  cognition.  But  the  synthesis  of  objeot-plus- 
snbject  is  the  substantial  in  cognition,  because  this, 
and  this  alone,  will  stand  in  cognition  by  itself,  or 
per  86.  This  alone  can  be  known  without  anything 
more  being  known.  The  reader  may  thus  perceive 
at  a  glance  how  flagrantly  erroneous  a  system  that 
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PROP,    must  be  Tirbich  teaches  (as  all  psychology  does)  a 


doctrine  directly  the  reverse  of  this. 

14.  There  was,  however,  unqnestionably  a  time 
sabitanee  whcD  the  terms  of  this  distinction  were  kept  in  their 
m«non  oii^.  propcr  placcs,  and  understood  in  their  correct  signifi- 
the  ligiiiflca.  cation.  Allowance  beine:  made  (see  Prop.  X.  Obs. 
to  ihemhera.  jQ^  foj.  ^jj^  vaguencss  and  ambiguity  which  pervade 

the  older  speculations)  it  may  be  confidently  affimed 
that  Plato  and  his  predecessors  miderstood  the  teims 
substance  and  phenomenon  in  the  retrieved  sense 
which  these  Institutes  have  assigned  to  them.  To 
bear  out  this  assertion,  we  must  show  what  the  older 
philosophers  underatood  by  phenomenon  and  by 
substance  .*  firsi^  in  reference  to  cognition ;  and, 
secondltfj  in  reference  to  existence,  although  it  is  only 
in  reference  to  the  former  that  we  are  at  present 
concerned  critically  with  their  opinions. 

15.  In  the  older  systems,  the  phenomenal  (^auwfic- 
Th«  known    1^)  was  a  syuouym  for  the  sensible  {aur&p^).  and 

phenomenal,  i  '.      i 

according  to  both  of  thcsc  wcrc  cxactly  eqmvalent  to  tnchoaie — 

the  oldor  ''       *■ 

■TatMDi.  |;ii|^|;  ja^  begun,  but  not  completed,  cognition ;  in  other 
words,  to  cognition,  which  was  not  cognition,  until 
supplemented  by  the  element  {tl^  or  tbw)  required  to 
complete  it.  Thus  the  phenomenal  was  laid  down  as 
that  which  could  be  known  or  conceived  only  when 
something  else  was  known  or  conceived  along  with 
it.    But  this  is  precisely  the  definition  of  phenomenon 
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eiven  in  these  In8titato&     And  thus  there  is  an     prop. 
,  .  .  xvn. 

exact  coinddenceof  opinion  between  the  older  systems    

and  the  present  work,  in  so  far  as  the  conception  of 
the  phenomenal  is  concerned. 

16.  The  same  coincidence  may  be  easily  shown  in 
regard  to  the  conception  of  known  substance.    In  tim  known 

aubttantia] 

the  older  systems,  the  substantial  in  cognition  (t6  &)  ^^*"'^ 
was  a  synonym  for  the  intelligible  (*«7»'^>')i  and  both  v'^im. 
terms  were  equivalent  to  completed  oc^ition ;  that 
18,  to  whatever  could  be  known  or  thought  of  with- 
out anything  else  being  known  or  thought  of  along 
with  it.  But  this  is  predsely  the  definition  of  known 
substance  given  in  these  Institutes. 

17.  So  in  regard  to  the  phenomenal,  not  simply 

in  cognition,  but  in  existence.  In  the  older  sys- a  word  upon 
terns,  the  osoal  gvnonTm  for  this  wu  the  Becoming  ^'-d 
Cto  yryp6ti€ifov) ;  that  is,  luchoate  existence  (just  as  the 
sensible,  oMrA^rdy,  stood  for  inchoate  cognition) :  in 
other  words,  existence  which  is  not  existence  until 
supplemented  by  something  else.  And  thus,  in  the 
intention,  at  least,  of  the  older  systems,  the  definition 
of  the  existing  phenomenal  was  this :  The  existing 
phenomenal,  or  phenomenal  existence,  is  whatever 
can  exist  only  along  with  something  else.  In  like 
manner,  the  substantial,  considered  not  simply  in 
cognition,  but  in  existence,  had  for  its  synonym  true 
Being  (r&  &^«m  or),  and  was  held  to  be  equivalent  to 
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PROP,    completed  existence  (just  as  the  inteUigible^  MnjnSr, 


XVIL 


lidoff,  or  rdcof  stood  for  completed  cognition) ;  so  that 
the  definition  of  the  existing  substantial  would  be 
this :  The  existing  substantial,  or  substantial  exist- 
ence, is  whatever  can  exist  without  anything  else 
existing  along  with  it.  There  was  thus  an  exact 
harmony  or  parallelism  between  the  old  conceptions 
of  known  substance  and  existing  substance,  and  be- 
tween the  old  conceptions  of  known  phenomenon 
and  existmg  phenomenon.  With  these  conceptions 
or  definitions,  in  so  far  as  existence  is  referred  to, 
we  have,  at  present,  no  concern.  That  point  has 
been  touched  upon,  because  even  this  incidental  men- 
tion of  it  may  help  to  clear  up  a  very  obscure  topic 
in  ancient  philosophy,  and  one  on  which  no  light  is 
thrown  in  any  history  of  speculation— the  question, 
namely.  What  did  Plato  and  his  predecessors  under- 
stand by  the  substantial  in  existence  ?  They  under- 
stood by  this  expression  whatever  could  exist  with- 
out anything  else  necessarily  existing  along  with  it. 
What  can  only  so  exist  is  a  point  which  can  be  pro- 
perly enucleated  only  in  the  ontology. 

.  18.  The  ambiguities  of  language  which  pervade 

Two  mftin     the  old  philosophies,  and  have  thus  prevented  their 

[n^jlJjj^M     truth  from  bemg  appreciated  or  understood,  are 

mainly  these  two :  Firat^  The  term  r^  li¥  (troe  Being) 

is  used  both  in  an  epistemological  and  in  an  ontolo- 

gical  acceptation  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  employed  to 
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designate  both  the  substantial  in  cognition  and  the     raop. 

sabstantlal  in  existence.    This  twofold  use  of  the    

term  would  have  been  quite  legitimate,  had  any  cri- 
tical argumentation  been  employed  to  prove  the  co- 
incidence of  the  known  substantial  and  the  existing 
substantial ;  but  no  such  reasoning  having  been  re- 
sorted to,  this  double  signification  could  not  but  be 
perplexing.  In  the  same  way,  the  term  yty^Vicvov  is 
also  used  indiscriminately  to  signify  both  the  pheno- 
menal in  existence  and  the  phenomenal  in  cognition, 
the  proper  term  for  the  latter  being  the  sensible 
(r^ato^rfraifj.  Secondly ^  A  still  more  serious  ambi- 
^ity  was  this :  The  term  r6  Ihf,  whether  applied  to 
cognition  or  to  existence,  was  used  indiscriminately 
to  signify  one  member  only  (that  is,  the  universal 
part)  of  the  total  synthesis,  whether  of  knowledge 
or  of  existence,  and  also  to  signify  the  total  synthesis, 
consbting  of  the  two  members,  universal  and  parti- 
cular. And  in  like  manner,  the  words  lidof ,  2dccH  dothSi^, 
seem  sometimes  to  have  stood  for  the  one  member 
only  in  the  total  synthesis  of  cognition  (that  is,  for 
the  universal  part),  and  sometimes  for  the  total  syn- 
thesis, embracing  the  ti€0  factors,  universal  and 
particular.  And  thus  the  same  terms  came  to  be 
somewhat  abusively  employed  to  signify  both  the 
substantial  (that  is,  the  completed  synthesis,  consist- 
ing of  the  universal  and  the  particular,-— our  '^  sub- 
ject-pZtitf-object ")  and  the  phenomenal  (that  is,  a 
mere  part  of  the  synthesis — ^to  wit,  the  universal 
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PROP,    part,  or  our  ^^  subject").    This  ambiguity  bus  im- 


XVIL 


doubtedlj  been  the  occasion  of  much  of  the  per- 
plexity of  thought  and  confusion  of  exposition  which 
abounds  in  the  histories  of  philosophy. 

19.  It  b  not  difficult  to  point  out  the  origin  of 
Tiirnunbi-  thcse  ambiguiti^.  The  first  is  to  be  attributed  to 
counted  for.  the  waut  of  a  dear  line  of  demarcation  between 

ontology  and  epistemology.  The  second  is  explun- 
ed  by  this  consideration,  that  the  universal  element 
is  so  much  the  more  important  member  of  the  two 
in  the  total  synthesis  (whether  of  cognition  or  of 
existence),  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  no  synthesis  at 
all  without  this  definable  and  definite  factor,  that  it 
was  regarded  as  almost  equivalent,  singly  or  by  it- 
self, to  the  whole  synthesis.  It  swallowed  up,  as  it 
were,  the  other  or  particular  factor,  the  varieties  of 
which,  being  contingent,  were  incessantly  changing, 
and  being  inexhaustible,  were,  of  course,  not  to  be 
defined.  And  hence  the  terms  referred  to  (2tftor,  2d«a, 
poirr6if)y  which  properly  represented  only  a  part  of 
the  synthesis  of  cognition  (or  the  phenomenal),  came 
also  to  represent  the  whole  synthesis  (or  the  sub- 
stantial). 

20.  If  this  somewhat  abstruse  exposition  be  con- 
Anddetfed  gtruod  iuto  the  terms  which  the  Institutes  employ  to 

up  oy  a  !!»•  *      • 

tbeiMma.  designate  the  substantial  in  cognition,  the  cause 
trin!!^^'    which  has  given  rise  to  the  ambiguity  in  question 
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will  be  understood  exactly.    I-myself — ('^  the  nni-    prop. 

yeraal''  of  the  older  systems) — ^I-myself-with-the-    

addition-of-some-thing-or-thought — this  synthesis, 
and  nothing  less,  is  the  substantial  in  cognition,  be- 
cause it  alone  can  be  known  without  anything  else 
being  known.  But  the  part  called  ^'  I-myself "  is  so 
much  the  more  important  and  essential  factor  of  the 
two,  that  it  is  veiy  apt  to  be  regarded  as  constituting, 
bj/  iudf^  the  substantial  in  cognition,  while  the  par* 
ticular  element,  the  thing  or  thought,  is  very  apt  to 
be  r^arded  as  alone  constitutiog  the  phenomenal 
in  cognition,  by  reason  of  its  contingent  and  variable 
character.  This,  however,  is  obviously  a  mistake ; 
because  '^  I-myself  **  cannot  be  known  unless  along 
with  some  particular  thing,  or  thought,  or  determi* 
nation  of  one  kind  or  other,  any  more  than  the  thing 
or  thought  can  be  known  unless  along  with  me.  So 
that  the  term  ^  I-myself "  is  an  expression  of  the 
phenomenal,  just  as  much  as  the  term  ^'  tree  "  or 
^^  anger''  is  an  expression  of  the  phenomenal.  Neither 
of  the  factors  can  be  known  without  the  other,  con- 
sequently, each  of  them  is  the  phenomenal,  conform- 
ably to  the  definition  of  phenomenon ;  but  both  of 
them  can  be  known  together  without  anything  else 
being  known;  consequently,  their  synthesis  is  the 
substantial  in  cognition,  conformably  to  the  definition 
of  known  substance. 

21.  Notwithstanding  these  ambiguities,  there  can- 
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PROP,    not  be  a  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  known  substance 

XVIL 

propounded  by  the  older  systems  has  much  in  com- 

of  the  old     mon — ^is,  indeed,  in  its  spirit,  identical — ^with  the  doc- 

Itituu!^  ^'  *"°®  ^*  ^^^^  "^  these  Institutes.  According  to  the 
Platonic  and  pre-PIatonic  speculations,  substance  is 
not  that  which  is  apprehended  solely  by  means  of  the 
senses ;  nor  is  it  that  which  is  apprehended  solely  by 
means  of  the  intellect.  It  is  apprehended  partly 
by  sense  and  partly  by  inteUect  The  sensible,  par- 
ticular, or  material  element  comes  through  the  senses, 
the  intelligible,  ideal,  or  universal  element  (the  "me" 
of  the  Institutes)  comes  through  the  intellect,  and 
their  synthesis  is  the  presentation  of  the  sub- 
stantial, or  real,  or  concrete.  This  doctrine  need 
not  puzzle  any  one  who  chooses  to  throw  his  eyes 
on  the  things  around  him,  and  then  to  consider  that 
he  b  not  apprehending  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
himself,  nor  himself  to  the  exclusion  of  them ;  but  that 
he  is  apprehending  them  and  himself  in  a  synthesis 
which  cannot  be  broken  up  in  thought  without 
breaking  up  and  destroying  the  ground  of  all  con- 
ceivability.  Each  of  the  factors,  when  the  attempt 
is  made  to  conceive  it  by  itself,  is  nonsensical :  the 
intelligible  or  universal  element,  by  itself,  is  no  less 
contradictory  than  the  sensible  or  particular  element 
by  itself.  On  this  point  the  ancient  speculations 
appear  to  differ  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Institutes : 
but  this  may  proceed  merely  from  their  being  less 
explicit — for  it  is  obvious  that  the  universal  without 
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the  particular  is  just  as  inconceivable  as  the  particular     prop. 


is  without  the  universal  (see  Prop.  YI.)  Again^ 
each  of  the  elements  is  phenomenal  when  considered 
as  the  counterpart  of  the  other;  and,  again,  the  two 
together  are  the  known  substantial,  when  considered 
per  se^  and  without  anything  else  being  taken  into 
account  along  with  them. 

22.  In  case  it  should  be  objected  that  this  doctrine 
represents  intellect  equally  with  sense  as  a  faculty  of  An  obj^uon 
nonsense,  inasmuch  as  it  declares  that  the  universal, 

or  "  me/'  which  is  the  proper  object  of  intellect,  is 
absurd  and  incognisable  by  itself,  the  foUowing  ex- 
planations must  be  given:  Intellect  is  not,  like 
sense,  a  faculty  of  nonsense,  for  this  reason,  that  it 
is  competent  to  take  cognisance  of  the  synthesis  of 
oneself  and  things  (or  thoughts) :  it  apprehends  both 
elements  together,  and  this  union  is  manifestly  com- 
prehensible,— although  either  element,  without  the 
other,  is  just  as  manifestly  incomprehensible.  In  so 
far  as  its  own  mere  element  (the  "  me "  dissociated 
from  all  thoughts  and  things)  is  concerned,  intellect 
must  be  pronounced  a  faculty  of  the  contradictory, 
jnst  as  the  senses  are  of  this  character.  Nothing 
short  of  the  completed  synthesis  is  presentable,  or 
comprehensible  by  the  mind, — and  what  more  would 
people  have  ? 

23.  To  return  to  the  consideration  of  substance. 
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PROP.    What,  according  to  the  expositors  of  the  andent 

opiniona,  was  the  Platonic  doctrine  in  regard  to  sub- 

th0  hittoriMit  stance  ?  Misled  by  the  ambienities  which  have  been 
a^^ub-  noticed  and  cleared  up,  these  commentators  saj  or 
insinuate  that,  according  to  the  ancient  speculators, 
the  substantial  does  not  come  to  the  mind  through 
the  senses  at  all — ^not  even  in  part — ^but  through 
some  channel  altogether  independent  of  sense.  It 
is  apprehended  by  pure  intellect  alone.  The  senses 
have  no  part  to  play  in  placing  it  before  the  mind. 
They  thus  arrogate  for  their  master  and  for  them- 
selves the  possession  of  some  purely  intellectual  in- 
tuition  by  which  pure  substance  is  gaaed  upon. 
Professing  in  this  way  to  reach  the  truth  by  relin- 
quishing the  employment  of  their  senses,  they  have 
advanced  a  doctrine  which  is  sufficient  to  drive  the 
student  of  philosophy  out  of  hia^  He  finds  himself 
referred  away  from  his  senses  and  the  sensible  world 
to  grope  for  Platonic  substance  in  regions  emptier 
than  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  murkier  than  the 
darkness  of  Erebus.  He  finds  himself  gasing  at 
abstractions  without  any  eyes,  and  grasping  non- 
entities without  any  hands ;  lifting  up  nothing  upon 
the  point  of  no  fork;  and  filling  with  vacuity  a 
faculty  which  he  does  not  possess.  This  is  what  the 
student  finds  himself  doing  who  studies  Plato  in 
any,  or  in  all,  of  his  expositors ;  and  for  this  occu- 
pation, which  is  by  no  means  a  pleasurable  one,  be 
is  indebted  to  their  having  mistaken  for  finidied 
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cognitions,  data  wfaidi  were  originally  laid  down  as    niop. 
elements  of  cognition  necessarily  incognisable  when 
considered  i^art  from  each  other. 


XVII. 

■ 


24.  A  hereditary  dogma  corrent  in  all  the  histories 
of  nfailosophy  is,  that  the  andent  speculators  were  in  a  tnuutionai 

*  ,    *    •'  f  dogma  about 

the  habit  of  treating  the  senses  with  disdain,  and  o{^^^8^ 
asserting  that  they  were  in  no  way  instrumental  in 
placing  the  truth  before  the  mind.    ^^  Magni  est  in- 
^enii  revocare  mentem  a  sensibus,"  says  Cicero, 
coolly  platonising  in  the  shade.    Very  easily  said ; 
not  so  easily  done.    And  supposing  it  done;  suppose 
we  hare  shown  what  great  geniuses  we  are  by  turn- 
ing away  the  mind  from  the  senses, — what  then? 
What  is  the  next  step  ?    Doubtless  the  insinuation 
is  that  we  shall  be  rewarded  by  a  glorious  intuition 
of  Platonic  substance.    But  did  any  man,  did  Cicero 
himself,  ever  find  it  so  ?    We  may  confidently  an- 
swer— ^no.     No  man  ever  came  to  a  good  end  in 
philosophy  who  tried  to  reach  the  truth  by  casting 
his  senses  behind  him,  or  who  strove  to  make  his 
way  by  endeavouring  to  get  on  without  them.    This 
is  one  of  those  traditional  maxims  which,  originally 
a  high-flavoured,  al&ough  ambiguous  truth,  has  been 
handed  down  through  a  long  succession  of  philosophic 
vintners,  not  one  of  whom  understood  its  spirit,  until 
it  has  come  to  us  with  all  its  aroma  evaporated — the 
very  refuse,  or  last  deposit,  of  dregs  which  have  been 
depositing  dregs  since  ever  philosophy  had  a  name. 
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PROP.        25.  The  true  meaning  of  turning  the  mind  awa^ 


XVII. 


Tli«  true 


from  the  senses,  is  not  that  we  should  turn  awa7 
BMiln^or  from  the  senses  and  their  presentations  (the  material 
mind  away  world) ,  and  ezplore  utter  vacuity  bj  means  of  a  faculty 
wherewith  we  are  not  endowed ;  but  diat,  holding 
the  data  of  sense  steadily  before  us,  we  should  bring 
ourselves  to  see  that  a  non-sensible  element  which  we 
had  overlooked,  and  which  we  always  do  overlook, 
or  attend  to  very  slightly  in  our  ordinary  moods,  is 
and  was,  nevertheless,  there  all  the  while,  essentially 
and  necessarily  there,  and  present  to  our  mind,  along 
with  every  senuble  thing  that  comes  before  it — ^that, 
namely,  which  Plato  calls  an  idea — that  which  this 
system  calls,  perhaps  more  intelligibly,  aursehes. 
When  this  element  is  found  out,  the  whole  material 
universe  still  presents  to  us  precisely  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  before ;  because,  of  course,  the  mere 
finding  out  this  element  is  by  no  means  equivalent 
to  putting  it  there.  It  was  there  all  along,  and  it 
was  apprehended  as  there  all  along.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  we  attended  hitherto  so  slightly  to 
its  presence,  as  almost  actually  to  think  that  it  was 
not  there.  Hence  our  inadvertency  in  supposing 
that  we  apprehended  things  by  and  in  themselves — 
that  is,  things  with  the  element  of  their  intelligibility^ 
the  ground  of  their  apprehensibility  taken  away. 
This  cardinal  contradiction  philosophy  corrects.  And 
surely  common  sense,  when  enlightened  by  philoso- 
phy, and  not  blinded,  as  she  usually  is,  by  psychology, 
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will  adopt  this  correction  as  one  of  her  own  most     prop. 

XVII. 

genuine  and  undoahted  children, — and  to  this  extent    - 


at  least,  will  become  perfectly  reconciled  with  specu- 
lation, and  a  convert  to  her  ways  of  thinking.  The 
universe  presents  exactly  the  same  appearance  to 
speculation  which  it  does  to  common  sense;  only 
with  this  difference,  that  speculation  sees  clearly,  and 
traces  through  all  its  consequences,  the  element  essen- 
tial to  its  cognition ;  while  common  sense  sees  this 
element  only  confusedly,  or  ahnost  entirely  overlooks 
it;  and  thus,  unless  instructed  by  philosophy,  remains 
blind  to  all  the  important  results  which  an  attention 
to  this  element  brings  to  light. 

26.  Such,  then,  is  the  whole  meaning  of  the  ancient 
injunction  about  the  necessity  of  tumine:  the  mind  what  the 

•^  ^  O  ancient 

away  from  the  senses,  if  we  would  reach  the  truth.  £||^|j|^^ 
Doubtless  we  must  do  this,  to  the  extent  of  perceiving  ">^*«»^ 
that  the  truth  does  not  come  to  us  solely  by  the  way  of 
the  senses,  but  that  something  else,  which  does  not 
come  to  us  through  them,  is  necessary  to  make  up  the 
truth  which  the  mind  apprehends.  Unless  we  turn 
away  from  the  senses,  and  deny  their  sufficiency  to 
this  extent,  they  will  inevitably  mislead  us — they  will 
land  us  in  a  contradiction,  as  they  always  do  in  our 
ordinaiy  moods ;  for,  at  such  times,  they  make  us 
fancy  that  what  we  apprehend  is  placed  before  us 
solely  by  their  instmmentality ;  whereas  the  fact  is, 
that  they  place  before  us  only  the  inchoate  or  unin- 


"^-^ot.    ?C^°"*W>««.l    "■'""♦■••I 

**'«'««i  few,  i.  "* "  I*  -Jrr.*"«»'y 


PROPOSITION    XVIII. 

THE    BELATIVB    IN    COGNITION. 

There  is  no  mere  relative  in  cognition :  in 
other  words,  the  relative  per  se^  or  by  itself 
is,  of  necessity,  unknowable  and  unknown. 

DEMONSTBATION. 

The  demonstration  commences  with  the  definitum 
c/the  rdaJbive^  which  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
the  phenomenal.  "  The  relatiye  is  whatever  can  be 
known  or  conceived  only  when  a  correlative  is 
known  or  conceived  along  with  it."  But  that  which 
can  be  known  or  conceived  only  when  a  correlative  is 
known  or  conceived  along  with  it  cannot  be  known 
or  conceived  by  itself.  Therefore  there  is  no  mere 
relative  in  cognition;  in  other  words,  the  relative 
per  86^  or  by  itself,  is,  of  necessity,  unknowable  and 
unknown. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Although  this  and  the  three  following  propo- 
ffitions  are  mere  repetitions  of  the  four  immediately 
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PROP,    telligible  part  of  the  tnith — only  the  contradictory 

element  of  known  snbstance — the  mind  bebg  the 

aonroe  which  places  before  ns  the  complemental  part 
— ^the  part  (to  wit  itself,  or  rather  ourselves)  by  whicb 
the  contradiction  is  supplemented,  and  thereby  re* 
moved.  Farther  than  this,  to  attempt  to  prosecate 
our  researches  in  metaphjrsiGS  by  taming  away  from 
the  senses,  or  to  expect  to  reach  the  tnith  by  dis- 
daining them  and  their  intimations,  woold  be  to  em- 
bark on  a  very  hopeless  enterprise ;  and,  moreover, 
to  suppose  that  the  andent  philosophers  had  any 
other  meaning  in  view  than  that  now  stated^  when 
they  inculcated  this  precept,  would  be  to  treat  them 
with  very  great  injustice. 

27.  From  these  remarks,  it  must  now  be  obvious 
Gontaifebe.  to  the  reader  (and  this  is  the  point  which  the  obser- 
^l^^jpi     vations  are  diiefly  designed  to  bring  out)  that  andent 
of tohMu^  philosophy  and  modem  psychology  stand  diametri- 
^£r^    cally  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  views  as  to 
substance  and  phenomenon.    According  to  the  old 
systems,  the  synthesis  of  subject-|y Zi««-object  (or,  ss 
they  expressed  it,  the  synthesis  of  the  universal  and 
the  particular)  is  known  substance,  and  this  sub- 
stance or  synthesis  is  made  up  of  two  phenomena 
— two  factors  which  are  phenomenal,  inasmudi  as 
neither  can  be  known  without  the  other,  and  which 
are  nevertheless  substantial,  because  the  two  together 
can  be  known  without  anything  else.    The  known 
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substantial  is  thus  constituted  by  a  synthesis  of  phe-    prop. 

XVII. 

nomena.    Psychology,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that    

the  synthesis  of  subject-p2ti«-object  is  purely  pheno- 
menal, and  that  its  factors  alone  are  substantial — ob- 
ject on  the  one  hand  apart  from  the  subject,  and  the 
subject  or  mmd,  on  the  other  hand,  apart  from  all 
objects.  The  substantial  is  thus  constituted  by  an 
analysis  of  phenomena.  Shortly  stated,  the  distinc- 
tion is  this :  genuine  speculation  finds  the  known  sub- 
stantial in  the  synthesis  of  two  phenomenals,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  psychology,  are  substantials — objects, 
namely,  on  the  one  hand,  and  subject  on  the  other ; 
and  it  finds  the  phenomenal  in  the  analysis  of  this 
substantiaL  Psychology,  on  the  contrary,  finds  the 
known  phenomenal  in  the  synthesis  of  two  substan- 
tials, which,  in  the  estimation  of  speculation,  are 
phenomenals — objects,  namely,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  subject  on  the  other ;  and  it  finds  the  substantial 
in  the  analysis  of  this  phenomenal.  Thus  specalation 
gives  out  as  the  substantial  what  nature  herself  has 
fixed  as  such ;  and,  moreover,  gives  out  as  the  phe- 
nomenal the  elements  which  result  when  this  sub- 
stantial is  tampered  with  and  broken  up.  Psycho-* 
l<>g7»  01^  the  contrary,  gives  out  as  the  substantial 
the  elements  which  result  when  the  substantial  is 
tampwed  with  and  broken  up ;  and,  moreover,  gives 
out  as  the  phenomenal  that  which  nature  herself  has 
fixed  as  the  substantial. 
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PROP.        28.  Bat  dropping  this  somewhat  technical  phraseo- 


XVIL 


logy,  and  looking  at  the  qnestion  simply  by  the  light 

speculation       m  •  •! 

proved  to  be  of  commou  sensc,  or  expenence,  we  may  very  easily 

arecraceto  gee  that  the  doctrine  advocated  by  speculation  is  in- 
experience. ■'    ^ 

finitely  sounder,  as  well  as  much  more  intelligible, 
than  that  advanced  by  psychology.  Let  anyone 
consider  whether  he  does  not  regard  the  synthesis 
constitated  by  himself  and  surrounding  things,  as 
much  more  real  and  substantial  than  either  himself 
with  no  objects  or  thoughts  present  to  him,  or  than 
the  objects  or  thonghts  with  no  self  in  connection 
with  them.  Let  him  just  consider  that  he  cannot 
get  any  hold  at  all  upon  the  members  of  this  syn- 
thesis when  he  attempts  to  grasp  them  out  of  rela- 
tion to  each  other, — indeed,  that  the  necessities  of  oS 
thinking  prevent  either  factor  from  being  appre- 
hended without  the  other,  —  and  he  cannot  bat 
become  a  convert  to  the  opinion  now  expressed. 
It  seems  unreasonable  to  regard  as  the  substantial 
that  which  no  possible  intelligence  can  have  any  cog- 
nisance of.  This  consideration  brings  the  question 
to  a  short  and  decisive  settlement,  and  must  surely 
procure  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  speculative,  as 
distinguished  from  the  psychological,  pleading.  It 
is  also  to  be  hoped  that  these  remarks  may  help  to 
restore  their  proper  and  orig^al  signification  to  the 
philosophical  terms,  substance  and  phenomenon. 


PROPOSITION    XVIII. 

THE    BEUTIYE   IN   COGNITION. 

There  is  no  mere  relative  in  cognition :  in 
other  words,  the  relative  per  se,  or  by  itself 
is,  of  necessity,  unknowable  and  unknown. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  demonstration  commences  with  the  definition 
of  ike  relaUve^  which  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
the  phenomenal.  ^'  The  relative  is  whatever  can  be 
known  or  conceived  only  when  a  correlative  is 
known  or  conceived  along  with  it."  But  that  which 
can  be  known  or  conceived  only  when  a  correlative  is 
known  or  conceived  along  with  it  cannot  be  known 
or  conceived  by  itself.  Therefore  there  is  no  mere 
relative  in  cognition;  in  other  words,  the  relative 
per  eej  or  by  itself,  is,  of  necessity,  unknowable  and 
unknown. 

OBSEBVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Although  this  and  the  three  following  propo- 
ritions  are  mere  repetitions  of  the  four  immediately 
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PROP,  preceding  ones,  several  good  reasons  may  be  allied 

for  introducing  them.    The  student  of  philosophy  b 

^"Hn.  never  more  perplexed  than  when  he  is  brought  into 

appearSig  coutact,  a£^m  and  again,  with  the  same  error  ex- 

under  new  ,  -     * 

J^njj^'gjj  pressed  in  di£Ferent  language,  and  with  the  same 
^J2^J^*^  controversy  carried  on  under  an  altered  nomencla- 
ture. In  such  cases  he  is  perplexed,  because  the 
new  phraseology  leads  him  to  suppose  that  some- 
thing different  from  what  had  formerly  been  before 
him  is  being  treated  of.  When  he  knows  that  this 
is  not  somethmg  different,  but  the  same,  he  is  per- 
plexed no  longer.  To  obviate,  therefore,  this  cause 
of  embarrassment,  it  is  proper  to  follow  out  the  same 
error  through  all  the  disguises  which  it  may  assume, 
in  order  to  show  that,  under  all  its  aliageSf  it  is 
merely  an  old  acquaintance  with  a  new  face,  or 
rather  the  same  convict  trying  to  impose  upon  us  in 
a  different  dress.  Error  seems  to  be  as  tenadous 
of  existence  as  truth.  No  sooner  is  it  demolished 
under  one  form  than  it  comes  alive  again  under 
another.  It  steals,  serpent-like,  through  the  world, 
and,  even  when  convicted,  it  usually  escapes  with  the 
loss  of  little  more  than  the  mere  skin  upon  its  back. 
That  is  hung  up  in  terraremy  but  the  wearer  wanders 
on  in  another  suit,  wily,  protean,  and  inextermin- 
able.  It  is,  therefore,  the  part  of  all  well-wishers  to 
the  truth  to  keep  a  vigilant  look-out  upon  the  move- 
ments of  this  incorrigible  vagrant,— to  give  notice  of 
its  approach,  and  to  unmask  it  even  when  it  is 
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merely  the  same  old  offender  callme:  himself  by  a    prop. 

o  /  XVIIl. 

dinerent  name.  


2.  Conformably  with  the  method  adopted  through- 
out these  Institutes,  this  correctiye  plan  can  be  car*  Hanoeiiw 
Tied  mto  effect  only  by  the  enunciation  of  propo-  ^p^^ 
sitions  which  not  only  rectify  the  errors  embodied  xxii'  ^^* 
in  the  corresponding  counter-propositions,  but  also 
supply  the  truths  which  are  recommended  for  accept* 
ance  in  their  stead.  Error  reiterated  under  new 
modes  of  expression  must  be  met  by  new  verbal 
reiterations  of  the  truth  adapted  to  these  new  verbal 
forms  of  falsity.  Hence  the  propriety  of  introducing 
Props.  XVIIL,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXL,  which,  although 
they  are  virtually  identical  with  Props.  XIV.,  XV., 
XVL,  XVIL,  will  be  found  to  differ  from  them 
slightly  in  this  respect,  that  they  give  a  clearer  ex- 
pression both  to  the  errors  which  are  exposed,  and  to 
the  truths  which  are  advanced ;  and  thus  they  con- 
tribute to  the  real  improvement  and  final  consum- 
mation of  the  science  of  metaphyncs,  which  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  nothing  but  a  continual  working  for- 
wards from  clearness  to  a  greater  and  greater  degree 
of  insight,  exactitude,  and  illumination  in  regard  to 
all  that  concerns  the  higher  interests  and  ultimate 
destiny  of  our  nature. 


3.  Eighteenih  Counter^prapoaiUon. — ^^  There  is  no-  Eightwntii 
thing  lut  the  relative  in  cognition :  in  other  words,  p<»moii. 
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PROP,    the  relatiyei  and  the  relative  only,  is  known  or 
knowable  by  man." 

4.  The  test  of  this  connter-proposition  is  the  defi- 
ittoabowa  nitionjust  given  of  the  relative.  The  relative  can 
dictaiT^  be  known  only  along  with  its  correlative :  therefore 
to  a£Erm  that  the  relative  mb/  can  be  known,  is  to 
afSrm  that  the  relative  can  be  known  without  its 
correlative  being  known,  which,  of  course,  b  a  con- 
tradictory assertion.  What  farther  fallades  lurk 
under  this  counter-proposition,  and  arise  out  of  it, 
shall  be  exposed  in  the  subsequent  articles. 


PROPOSITION  XIX. 

WHAT  THE  BELATIYE   IN  COGNinON   IS. 

Objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  the  rela- 
tive in  cognition ;  matter,  in  aU  its  varieties, 
is  the  relative  in  cognition;  thoughts  or 
mental  states  whatsoever  are  the  relative 
in  cognition ;  the  universal  is  the  relative 
in  cognition ;  the  particular  is  the  relative 
in  cognition  ;  the  ego,  or  mind,  or  subject, 
is  the  relative  in  cognition. 

DEMONSTRATION* 

The  deiDonBtration  is  a  mere  reiteration  of 
demonstration  XV.;  the  word  "relative"  being 
Bubstitnted  for  the  word  "  phenomenal."  Each  of 
the  items  specified  in  Prop.  XIX.  is  the  relative  in 
cognition,  becaose  each  of  them  can  be  known  only 
along  with  its  correlative.  Thus,  objects  can  be 
known  only  in  relation  to  some  correlative  subject — 
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PROP,    matter  can  be  known  only  in  relation  to  some  oor- 

XIX. 

— ^-^  relative  ^^me."  The  ego  can  be  known  only  in 
relation  to  some  correlative — i.  e.  in  relation  to  the 
non-ego  (some  thing  or  thought).  Each  of  these, 
therefore^  taken  ainffidatim^  is  the  relative  in  cog- 
nition. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  It  is  obvious  that  the  items  here  mentioned  are 
Why  tiM  the  relative  in  cognition,  because  each  of  them  can 
tiooed  in  tiw  be  known  or  conceived,  only  when  its  correlative  or 

proposition  ^  • 

«^*^*»^^  counterpart  is  also  known  or  conceived, — and  not 
'"^^  because  our  faculties  are  incompetent  to  the  appre- 
hension of  something  absolute;  that  is,  of  something 
known  out  of  relation  to  everything  else.  Psycho- 
logy, however,  thinks  differently,  and  hence  the 
following  counter-proposition  arises.  It  is  a  mere 
repetition,  in  somewhat  different  lang^uage,  of  coun- 
ter-proposition XV. 

2.  Nineteenth  CoutUer^cpoaition, — ^^  The  articles 
Ninetaenth  Specified  in  the  proposition  are  the  relative  in  oogni- 
^^!^?^  tion,  not  because  each  of  them  can  be  known  only 

along  with  its  correlative,  but  because  man's  facul- 
ties are  competent  to  apprehend  only  what  is  rela- 
tive, and  cannot  expand  to  the  comprehension  of 
anything  absolute.' 


tt 
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3.  But  what  would  happen  if  we  could  apprehend     prop. 

only  the  relative?    This  would  happen,  that  we    

should  be  able  to  apprehend  the  relative  out  of  rela-  ahown. 
tion  to  the  correlative,  and  the  correlative  out  of 
relation  to  the  relative.  But  this  supposition  is 
absurd,  because  it  is  equivalent  to  supposmg  that  we 
can  apprehend  something  as  rdaJtive^  without  having 
any  cognisance  of  that  which  it  is  related  to.  We 
can  know  objects  only  in  relation  to  ourselves ;  and 
we  can  know  ourselves  only  in  relation  to  objects 
(some  thing  or  thought) ;  but  we  cannot  know  only 
the  relative,  because  this  would  imply  that  we  could 
apprehend  each  factor  by  itself,  and  out  of  relation 
to  the  other, — and  this  we  know  to  be  impossible. 
These  considerations  may  be  sufficient  to  unmask 
the  contradicdon  involved  in  this  counter-proposi- 
tion, and  to  refute  the  psychological  averment  that 
we  can  know  only  the  relative.  The  psycholo^cal 
fallacy  consists  in  the  supposition  that  the  relative 
and  correlative,  taken  together  or  collectively,  con* 
Btitute  the  mere  relative.  We  shall  see  immediately 
that  they  constitute  die  Absolute. 


PROPOSITION  XX. 

THE  ABSOLUIB  »  COONmON. 

There  is  an  Absolute  in  cognition  ;  in  other 
words,  something  Absolute  is  knowable, 
and  is  known  by  us. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  demonstration  commences  with  the  definM^n 
of  (he  known  abaobUe^  which  is  ahnost  coincident 
with  that  of  known  snbstance.  '^  Whatever  can  be 
known  (or  conceived)  ovA  of  relation^  that  is  to  say, 
withont  any  correlative  being  necessarily  known  (or 
conceived)  along  with  it,  is  the  known  Absolute.'' 
But  some  such  thing  must  be  known,  otherwise  all 
knowledge  would  be  impossible.  Because,  if  every- 
thing had  a  correlative  thing  which  required  to  be 
known  before  it  could  be  known ;  and  again,  if  the 
thing  and  its  correlative  had  another  correlative 
thing  which  required  to  be  known  before  knowledge 
could  arise,  and  so  on  perpetually, — ^it  is  obvious 
that  no  cognition  could  ever  take  place ;  but  cogni- 
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tion  does  take  place.    Therefore,  something  can,    prop. 


XX. 


and  fnu$i  be  known,  out  of  relation,  or  without  anj 
correlative  being  known  along  with  it;  and  this, 
whatever  it  maj  be,  is  the  known  Absolute  conform- 
ablj  to  the  definition.  Oonsequentlj,  there  is  an 
Absolute  in  cognition ;  in  other  words,  the  Absolute 
is  knowable  and  is  known  hy  us. 

OBSEBTATIONS  ANP  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  section  of  the  science, 

we  are  occupied  oulj  with  the  definition  and  con-  Nothing  b 
sideration  of  the  knoum  Absolute,  and  not  at  all  with  the  eziaung 
the  definition  and  consideration  of  the  existing  Abso- 
lute. Whatever  the  existing  Absolute  may  be,  it  is 
certain,  with  all  the  certainty  of  necessary  truth,  as 
this  demonstration  proves,  that  there  is  a  known 
Absolute,  or  something  which  can  be  embraced  in 
cog^tion,  without  any  correlative  being  necessarily 
embraced  in  cognition  along  with  it 

2.  The  word  ^^  absolute''  Is  a  term  which  almost 
defines  itselfl    By  attending  to  its  literal  and  primi-  conuMnton 

a  dtfinltioii  of 

tive  siimification  we  obtain  its  exact  meanine:  and  tb«  known 
force.  It  signifies  the  ^^  absolved'' — ^that  is,  the  freed 
or  emancipated  in  thought  from  the  thought  of  any- 
thing else  (guid  dbaotutunij  r6  dvrmkts)^  the  self- 
complete,  the  detached,  or  rounded  off,  the  tatum^ 
teres  aigue  rotundum.    Hence,  looked  at  in  its  mere 
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PROP,    verbal  character^  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  defined 

^    in  anj  other  terms  than  those  which  have  been  bud 

down  as  its  definition* 

3.  Twentieih  (hunier-propos&ian, — ^^  There  is  no 
Tuentietii    absoluto  in  cognition.    Man's  facnlties  are  com- 

counter- prO' 

poritioo.      potent  to  apprehend  only  the  relative ;  hence  the 
absolute  is  unknown,  and  unknowable  bj  us." 

4.  This  counter-proposition  is  merely  a  repetition, 
Thb  ooanttr.  iu  another  form,  of  Counter-proposition  XVI.,  and 
toareitem-   it  involves  precisely  the  same  contradiction.    It  u 

Hon  of  ooan-  *  •^ 

nx^'  subverted  by  the  demonstration  of  the  present  pro- 
position, just  as  Counter-propodtion  XVI.  was 
overthrown  by  the  demonstration  of  its  correspond- 
ing proposition.  Such  notices  of  the  controversj 
respecting  the  absolute  and  the  relative  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  will  come  in  more  appropriately 
under  the  next  article,  which  is  virtually  identical 
with  Proposition  XVII.  No  apology,  however, 
seems  to  be  required  for  its  introduction ;  for,  as  has 
been  said,  new  verbal  forms  of  error  require  to  be 
corrected  by  new  verbal  forms  of  truth,  if  the  hydra* 
heads  of  falsehood  are  to  be  crushed  and  the  work  of 
speculation  done  effectually  and  completely. 


ter 
tion 


PROPOSITION  XXL 

WHAT  THE   ABSOLUTE  IN  COGNITION  IS. 

Object  jphis  subject  is  the  Absolute  in  cogni- 
tion ;  matter  mecum  is  the  absolute  in  cog- 
nition ;  thoughte  or  mental  states  whatso- 
ever,  together  with  the  self  or  subject,  are 
the  absolute  in  cognition ;  the  universal  in 
union  with  the  particular  h  the  absolute  in 
cognition ;  the  ego  or  mind  in  any  deter- 

thing  present  to  it,  is  the  absolute  in  cogni- 
tion. This  S3aithesis,  thus  variously  ex- 
pressed, is  the  Absolute,  and  the  only  Abso- 
lute, in  cognition. 

DEMONSTBATIOK. 

This  synthesis^  thus  variouBly  expressed^  is  the 
known  abeolme,  because  it,  and  it  alone,  can  be 
known  out  of  relation,  or  without  any  correlative 
being  necesBarily  known  along  with  it. 
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OBSEBYATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  demonstration  might  have  been  drawn 
PROP,  oat  at  greater  length.  Object  +  subject  was  shown 
^    in  Prop.  III.  to  be  the  minimum  acibile  per  m— that 

Commtnt  on 

domra^  igy  the  least  that  can  be  known  hy  iiadf^  or  in  an 
^^*  isolated  state,  or  out  of  relation  to  anything  else, 
(see  Prop.  III.,  and  in  particular  Obs.  6) ;  and 
hence,  inasmuch  as  whatever  can  be  known  in  an 
isolated  state,  or  without  anj  correlative,  is  the 
known  absolute  (bjDef.),  it  follows  that  object  +  sub- 
ject is,  and  must  be,  the  known  absolute,  and  that 
nothing  but  this  sjnthens  can  be  the  known  abso- 
lute, because  nothing  but  this  is,  or  can  be,  known 
without  any  correlative  being  known  along  with  it. 
The  short  demonstration  given  is,  however,  quite 
sufficient  for  its  purpose. 

2.  Twenty 'first  Counter-propaaition.  —  "  Object- 
!n*«at7.fliBt  phAS-sahjectj  &c., — ^this  synthesis,  thus  variously  ex- 
portion.      pi*e8sed,  is  not  the  absolute  in  cognition ;  it  cannot 

be  known  out  of  relation,  or  without  any  correlative 
being  known  along  with  it;  because  our  faculties 
are  not  adequate  to  the  comprehension  of  the  abso- 
lute, but  only  to  the  comprehension  of  the  relative."^ 

3.  Much  controversy  has  been  expended  on  the 
question  concerning  the  Absolute  and  the  Belative, 
—the  one  party  espousing  virtually,  although  ex- 
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preasing  themselveB  in  no  very  clear  or  explicit    prop. 


tenns^  Propositions  XX*  and  XXI., — the  other  party 
advocating  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the  correspond-  ortfa!^!" 
ing  counter-propositions.  The  one  party  ranks  N>pe^ 
tinder  the  banner  of  metaphysics, — ^the  other  under  ^^'^^^f*' 
the  standard  of  psychology.  The  controversy,  how-  {JJJJJf****** 
ever,  has  been  altogether  fruitless  on  both  sidea 
The  absolutists  have  defined  nothing,  and  have 
proved  nothing,  and  their  positions,  however  true, 
have  been  generally  unintelligible.  The  relationists, 
too,  have  merely  dedumed  and  asserted,  without 
advancing  either  definitions  or  demonstrations,  and 
hence  the  controversy  has  terminated — as  all  such 
controversies  must — ^in  a  mere  hubbub  of  words,  by 
which  nothing  is  settled,  and  from  which  the  student 
of  philosophy  can  derive  neither  insight,  nor  edifica- 
tion, nor  that  satisfaction  of  mind  which  always 
arises  when  we  understand  a  philosophical  doctrine, 
whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not  This,  indeed,  is 
all  that  metaphysical  teaching  ought  to  aim  at, — ^to 
make  people  underaUind  its  positions.  To  make 
these  positions  convincing  is  a  point  of  vastly  inferior 
importance,  and  one  which  may  very  well  be  left  to 
take  its  chance.  Our  psycholo^sts,  however,  rather 
labour  at  the  establishment  of  some  hazy  sort  of 
belief  in  their  own  dogmas,  than  at  the  diffusion  of 
nniversal  light  on  all  the  grounds,  and  processes,  and 
movements,  and  results  of  sheer  speculative  contem- 
plation.   It  appears  to  the  writer  of  these  remarks, 
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PROP,  that  no  advantage  to  the  intellect  of  man,  bat|  on 
the  contrary,  very  great  detriment|  mnat  ensae  from 
following  such  a  sectarian  coarse.  What  philosophy 
is  called  npon  to  exhibit  is  not  what  any  individual 
may  choose  or  wish  to  think,  but  what  thinking 
itself  thinks,  whenever  it  is  permitted  to  go  forth 
free,  unimpeded,  and  nninterfered  with,  guided  by 
no  law  except  the  determinaticm  to  go  whithersoever 
its  own  current  may  carry  it,  and  to  see  Ae  eiu2, — 
turning  up,  with  unswerving  ploughshare,  whatever 
it  may  encounter  in  its  onward  course,  trying  all 
things  by  the  test  of  a  remorseless  logic,  and  scan- 
ning  with  indifference  the  havoc  it  may  work  among 
the  edifices  of  established  opinion,  or  the  treasures  it 
may  bring  to  light  among  the  solitary  haunts  of 
disregarded  truth.  If  this  catholic  temper  cannot 
be  reached,  it  may,  at  any  rate,  be  approximated; 
and  therefore,  to  fomiah  insight  much  rather  than 
to  produce  conviction,  is  the  object  which  these  In- 
stitutes have  in  view,  the  assurance  being  felt  that 
where  insight  is  obtained,  conviction  will  in  all  like* 
lihood  follow ;  and  that  conviction  not  founded  on 
insight  is  worse  than  unprofitable ;  whereas  philoso- 
phical insight,  even  when  not  succeeded  by  philo- 
sophical belief,  can  never  fail  to  expand  and  darify 
the  faculties,  both  moral  and  intellectual. 

4.  As  has  been  said,  the  want  of  an  exact  defini- 
tion of  the  Absolute  has  rendered  all  the  contro- 
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Tersies  on  this  topic  reBoltless  and  anmeaning, — and     prop. 


XXI. 


has  prevented  an  j  intelligible  doctrine  of  the  Abso- 

lute  from  obtaining  a  footing  in  philosophy,  not-ofconftuioii 

in  thii  oon* 

withstanding  the  exertions  which  have  been  put^rovwqr. 
forth  in  its  support  bj  the  metaphysicians  of  Ger- 
many. Another  circumstance  by  which  the  confusion 
has  been  considerably  aggravated  is  this,  that  neither 
party  has  distinctly  stated  whether  the  Absolute, 
about  which  they  were  fighting,  was  attainable  as  a 
product  of  common  knowledge,  or  as  an  elaboration 
of  scientific  reflection :  in  other  words,  whether  it 
was  the  possession  of  all  men,  or  the  property  of  the 
few  who  were  philosophers.  The  opponents  of  the 
doctrine  have  usually  supposed  that  the  subject  in 
dispute  was  of  the  latter  character,  and  accordingly 
they  have  taunted  their  adversaries  with  laying  daim 
to  a  knowledge  which  was  not  shared  in  by  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  could  be 
realised  only  through  a  long  meditative  probation, 
and  by  dint  of  strenuous  speculative  efforts;  and 
their  adversaries  have  been  at  no  pains  to  undeceive 
them.  Hence  the  altercation  has  run  into  a  very 
complicated  form  of  confusion,  from  neither  party 
knowing,  or  at  least  explaining,  whether  absolute 
cognition  was  the  result  of  ordinary  or  of  scientific 
thinking. 

5.  The  truth  is,  that  all  men  are  equally  cognisant 

of  the  absolute.    Those  who  disavow  this  knowledge 

2a 
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PROP,    do,  and  must,  entertam  it,  just  as  much  as  those  who 


lay  ckiin  to  it.  No  effort  is  required  to  get  hold  of 
•qiMiiyooff-  it.  Every  man  who  is  cognisant  of  himself,  together 
abaoiate.  vTiik  the  things  which  come  before  him,  has  a  know- 
ledge of  the  absolute ;  because  he  apprehends  this 
synthesis  as  detached  and  rounded  off,  and  not  b 
necessary  association  with  anything  elsei  It  is  true 
that  bur  cognitions  are  linked  together  by  such  inve- 
terate ties  of  assodation  that  it  may  be  difficult,  in 
point  of  fact,  to  obtain  an  absolutely  isolated  appre- 
hension of  oneself  and  any  particular  thing.  But  this 
is  a  question  which  is  to  be  determined  by  reason, 
and  not  by  experience.  The  laws  of  association  are 
arbitrary  and  contingent,  and  their  operation  must 
at  present  be  discounted.  The  question  is,  What 
is  all  that  is  strictly  necessary  to  constitute  a  case 
of  absolute  and  isolated  cognition?  and  the  answer 
is,  ^'  Me  plus  a  grain  of  sand  or  less,"  even  although, 
in  point  of  fact,  I  should  not  be  able  to  apprehend 
a  grain  of  sand  without  taking  cognisance,  at  the 
same  time,  of  a  whole  sea-shore.  The  accidental 
enlargement  of  the  objective  element  has  no  effect  in 
essentially  augmenting  the  absolute  in  cognition. — 
(See  Prop.  III.  Obs.  8). 

6.  The  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded,  that  no 

A  NiniDder.  grain  of  sand  by  itself^  no,  nor  a  universe  of  gnuns 

of  sand  by  themselves,  will  constitute  the  absolute  in 

cognition.    Pile  Pelion  on  Ossa,  and  the  result  will 
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be  mere  relative  knowledge,  when  these  are  consi-    prop. 


dered  in  relation  to  their  complementary  factor,  the 
ego ;  out  of  this  relation  they  are  the- purely  contra- 
dictory. Neither  will  the  ego,  hy  itself— ihzi  is,  with 
no  thought  or  thing  present  to  it — constitute  the  ab- 
solute in  cognition ;  because  it  can  be  known  only 
along  with  its  correlative  factor,  some  thought  or 
some  thing.  But  the  synthesLs  of  the  two  factors 
must  constitute  the  absolute  in  cognition;  because 
this  can  be  known  out  of  all  relation,  or  absolved 
and  emancipated  from  every  correlative. 

7.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  there  is  a  known  abso- 
lute :  that  it  Is  the  spontaneous  ^owth  of  ordinary  conftuion 

'  ^  .  .  might  haw 

thinking,  and  not  the  product  of  phUosophical  exco-  Jjj"  t  b*m^ 
gitation ;  that  it  is  the  inalienable  possession  of  all  IST^^ 
intelligent  beings,  and  not  the  peculiar  property  of  X!^t^or%'e 
a  few  speculative  theorists.     Had  this  been  made 
clear  at  the  outset,  the  controversy  on  this  topic 
might  have  been  relieved  from  one  great  source  of 
embarrassment  and  confusion. 

8.  No  effort,  then,  is  required  to  compass  the 
known  absolute :  but  some  effort  is  required  to  know  Th«  difficulty 

,  ,  if,  not  to 

that  we  are  compassing  it.    This  is  a  case  in  which  ^^^*^*^' 
the  student  of  philosophy  is  not  called  upon  to  do  ^i^^'^ 
something,  but  simply  to  know  that  he  is  already 
doing  it.    In  our  ordinary  moods,  we  always  mistake 
the  relative  for  the  absolute,  and  suppose,  for  ex- 
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PROP,     ample,  that  the  trees  which  we  are  looking  at  are 


XXI 


known  absolutely,  or  out  of  relation  to  ourselves. 
Then,  again,  when  misled  by  psychology,  we  are 
extremely  apt  to  mistake  the  absolute  for  the  rela- 
tive, and  to  suppose  that  the  trees  and  ourselves 
together  are  known  merely  relatively.  After  the 
numerous  explanations,  however,  which  have  been 
given,  it  is  conceived  that  the  reader  should  now 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  what  he 
apprehends  is  always  the  synthesis  of  himself  and 
things  (object-pZu^subject),  and  that  this  is  the  ab* 
solute  in  his  cognition,  because  he  knows  it  without 
necessarily  knowing  anything  else  at  the  same  time. 

9.  The  causes  which  have  misled  the  upholders  of 
Refutation  of  a  merely  relative  cognition  are  not  difficult  to  assira, 
ist  doctrine.  They  saw  that  material,  or  other,  objects  could  be 
known  only  in  relation  to  the  ego ;  and  also  that 
the  ego  could  be  known  only  in  relation  to  some 
thing  or  thought;  and  hence  they  concluded  that 
our  knowledge  both  of  ourselves  and  things  was 
wholly  relative.  And  so  it  is,  when  looked  at  in 
that  way.  Each  term  can  be  known  only  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  other  term.  But  why  cannot  both  of 
the  terms  be  looked  at  togeAer.  .Why  can  the  com- 
pleted relation  not  be  taken  into  account?  The 
relationists  have  neglected  that  consideration.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  two  terms  are  always  looked  at  and 
apprehended  together.    And  it  is  a  sufficient  refuta- 
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tion  of  the  relationist  doctrine  to  ask — what  is  this     prop. 

XXL 

total  synthesis  known  in  relation  to  ?    If  our  know-    

ledge  of  it  is  a  relative  knowledge,  we  must  know  it 
in  relation  to  something.  What  is  that  something 
— ^what  is  the  correlative  of  this  completed  synthesis? 
Psychology  can  give  no  answer — can  point  out  no 
correlative.  Hence  this  synthesis  is  the  known 
Absolute.  It  stands  disengaged  or  absolved  in 
thought  from  all  connection  with  anything  else. 
When  psychology  can  point  out  the  correlative  fac- 
tor of  this  entire  and  isolated  synthesis,  she  may 
then  maintain  with  some  show  of  reason  that  our 
knowledge  is  wholly  relative ;  but  until  she  can  do 
this,  she  must  vail  her  flag  before  the  standard  of 
the  absolutists. 

10.  Kant  was  of  opinion  that  he  had  hit  upon  a 
notable  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  Kenton  um 
when  he  declared,  that  '^  whatever  we  know  must 
be  known  in  conformity  to  the  constitution  of  our 
faculties  of  cognition."  Of  course,  it  must  And 
must  not  everything  which  any  intelligence  knows 
be  known  on  the  same  terms — be  known  in  con- 
formity to  the  constitution  of  tite  cognitive  faculties? 
and  must  not  every  intelligence  know  iiaelf  along 
with  all  that  it  knows  ?  and  hence  must  not  every 
intelligence,  when  it  apprehends  this  synthesis  (what- 
ever the  character  of  the  particular  element  may 
be),  apprehend  that  which  is  absolute,  inasmuch  as 
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PROP,     it  must  apprehend  that  which  has  no  necessary  corre- 


lative  ?  Kant  seems  to  have  thought  that  alllioagh 
we  could  not  know  material  things  absolutely  or 
out  of  relation  to  our  faculties,  other  intelligences 
might  possess  this  capacity,  and  might  be  competent 
to  know  them  absolutely,  or  as  they  existed  out  of 
relation  to  their  cognitive  endowments — a  supposi* 
tion  which  carries  a  contradiction  on  the  very  face 
of  it.  If  "  the  Absolute"  can  be  known  only  when 
it  is  known  out  of  relation  to  the  faculties  of  aU 
intelligence,  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  cog* 
nisance  of  it  in  any  quarter — not  even  on  the  part 
of  Omniscience.  Kant^s  refusal  to  generalisiB,  or 
lay  down  as  applicable  to  all  intelligence,  the  law 
that  our  intellect  can  know  things  only  as  it  is  com- 
petent to  know  them,  is  one  of  the  strangest  cases 
of  obstinacy  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  specula* 
tive  opinion.  Can  any  intellect,  actual  or  possible, 
know  things  except  as  it  is  able  to  know  them  ? 

11.  The  relations  of  which  we  usually  speak,  and 
TiieniatioD  which  comc  before  us  in  physical  science^  and  in 

of  DOIl'OOIl'  f  fait  \      .•  1.  <3* 

tnidictoriM    ordmary  life,  are  relations  between  non-contradic- 

and  tti6  re* 

lation  of  con-  toiics.  Thus,  for  example,  the  relation  which  snb- 
sists  between  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  between  a  father 
and  a  son,  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  are 
relations  of  non-contradictories,  because  each  of  these 
things  is  conceivable  out  of  hs  well  as  tVi  relation 
to  the  other.    But  the  relationship  of  subject  and 
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object — of  me  and  things,  or  thoughts,  is  a  relation-     prop. 

ship  of  contradictories,  becanse  each  term  can  be    

conceived  only  in  relation  to  the  other.  A  thing  or 
thought  with  no  ^^  me"  known  or  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  it,  is  an  expression  of  nonsense,  and 
'^  me,"  with  no  thing  or  thought  present  to  me,  is 
equally  an  expression  of  nonsense.  The  known 
Absolute  is  thus  a  synthesis  of  two  contradictories, 
and  not  of  two  non-contradictories.  This  should  be 
particularly  borne  in  mind.  Psychology  never  gets 
beyond  the  position  that  the  synthesis  of  subject 
plus  object  is  the  union  of  two  non-contradictories, 
and  thus  sticks  at  the  pans  asinorum  of  speculation 
which  demands,  as  the  condition  of  all  further  pro- 
gress and  enlightenment,  an  insight  into  the  truth 
that  the  fusion  of  two  contradictories  —  that  is,  of 
two  elements  which  are  necessarily  unknowable  sin' 
gulatim — is  the  genesis  of  absolute  cognition. 


PROPOSITION  XXII. 

THE   CONTINGENT  CONDITIONS   OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  senses  are  the  contingent  conditions  of 
knowledge  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  possible 
that  intelligences  different  from  the  human 
(supposing   that  there    are  such)   should 
apprehend  things  under  other  laws,  or  in 
9ther  ways,  than  those  of  seeing,  hearing, 
touching,  tasting,  and  smelling;   or,  more 
shortly,  our  senses  are  not  laws  of  cogni- 
tion, or  modes  of  apprehension,  which  are 
binding  on  intelligence  necessarily  and  uni- 
versally. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

A  CONTINQENT  law  of  knowledge  must,  first  of  allj 
be  defined.  ''  A  contingent  law  of  knowledge  is 
one  which,  although  complied  with  in  certain  cases 
in  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  is  not  enforced  by 
reason  as  a  condition  which  must  be  complied  with 
wherever  knowledge  is  to  take  place."    Knowledge 
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is  thus  possible  under  other  conditions  than  the  con-     prop. 

xxn. 

ting^ent  laws  to  which  certain  intelligences  may  be 

subject :  in  other  words,  there  is  no  contradiction  in 
affirming  that  an  intelligent  being  may  have  know- 
ledge of  some  kind  or  other  without  having  such 
senses  as  we  have.  This  being  understood,  the 
demonstration  is  as  follows :  Whatever  conditions 
of  knowledge  may  be  conceived  (without  a  contra- 
diction) to  be  changed,  leaving  knowledge  still  pos- 
sible, these,  according  to  the  definition,  are  contin- 
gent laws.  But  our  five  senses  may  be  conceived 
(without  a  contradiction)  to  be  changed,  leaving 
knowledge  (knowledge,  of  course,  of  a  different  cha- 
racter from  that  which  we  now  possess)  still  possible. 
Therefore  our  senses  are  contingent  conditions  of 
cognition ;  they  are  not  binding  on  intelligence 
necessarily  and  universally. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  proposition  takes  us  into  a  region  quite 
different  from  that  in  which  we  have  been  hitlierto  Thit  propod. 

tion  talcM  at 

expatiating.    It  takes  us  into  the  region  of  contin-  outofii«o«. 

'^  ^  iftry  Into  con- 

gent  truth — of  truth,  in  regard  to  cognition,  which  <*=«»**"'*>• 
might  conceivably  have  been  other  than  it  is.  Till 
now  we  have  been  dealing  with  necessary  truth^-of 
truth  absolutely  unalterable — of  law  binding  uni- 
versally. The  twenty-one  preceding  propositions 
give  expression  to  the  necessary  truths  of  reason, — 
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nM>p.    the  uniyerBal  and  unchangeable  laws  of  knowledge, 
— the  conditions  without  a  compliance  with  wmca 

all  cognition  and  all  intelligence  are  impos&ble. 

They  lay  down  the  laws  not  simply  of  cur  knowing 

and  of  cyr  thinking,  but  of  aJl  knowing  and  of  oU 

thinking. 

2.  In  contrast  to  these  laws,  this  proposition 
itbintro-    places  bcforc  us  the  main  contine:ent  conditions  of 
gjj»j*j»     cognition — ^those  to  which  toe  specially  are  subject— 
nSJd^frS*"  ^thout  declaring  whether  other  intelligences  may, 
imttei!^'    ^  A  matter  of  contingency,  be  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  or  not.     All  that  is  affirmed  is,  that  they 
are  not  necessarily  bound  by  tbese  laws,  because  im 
are  not  necessarily  bound  by  them.    The  contingent 
laws  are  brought  forward,  in  order  that  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  necessary  laws  may  be  effected ;  for 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  two  series 
should  be   clearly  discriminated  from   each  other. 
Accordingly,  they  are  placed  in  the  smelting-house 
of  speculation,  not  on  their  own  account,  but  in 
order  to  disengage  them  from  the  necessary  laws 
with  which  they  are   invariably  mixed  up  in  onr 
experience, — just  as  the  founder  places  the  ironstone 
in  his  furnace,  not  on  account  of  the  stone,  but  on 
account  of  the  iron  with  which  it  is  combined. 

3.  This  analysis  is  indispensable,  because  the  con- 
clusion towards  which  the  inquiry  is  advancing  in 
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the  ontoloey,  is  the  reasoned  settlemeiit  of  what    prop. 

XXII. 


Why  this 


abaoluteh/  exists.  Now,  two  preliminary  objections 
may  be  raised  as  a  bar  to  any  such  attempt :  first,  it  i^^y^bin. 
may  be  said  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  predicate  the 
absolute  existence  even  of  that  which  is  known  to 
us  under  the  necessary  laws ;  and,  secondly,  that  we 
are  still  less  entitled  to  predicate  the  absolute  exist- 
ence of  that  which  is  known  to  us  under  the  contin- 
gent laws.  The  force  of  the  former  objection  shall 
be  considered  more  particularly  hereafter.  The  force 
of  the  latter  objection  is  at  once  conceded*  Specu- 
lation, it  is  to  be  hoped,  knows  her  business  better 
than  to  ascribe  an  absolute  Being  either  to  the  con- 
tingent laws  of  knowledge,  or  to  anything  which  is 
known  to  us  through  their  instrumentality*  But  in 
order  to  exhibit  that  for  which  a  real  and  absolute 
existence  is  hereafter  to  be  claimed,  it  is  necessary 
that  this  should  be  disengaged  from  that  for  which 
no  such  existence  is  claimed ;  and  in  order  to  effect 
this  disengagement,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  con- 
tingent laws  of  knowledge,  and  that  which  is  known 
in  virtue  of  them,  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
necessary  laws,  and  from  that  which  is  known  by 
means  of  their  operation. 

4.  In  setting  about  this  analysis,  the  reader  is 
requested  to  observe  that  it  Is  not  one  which  he  is  what  it 

rtquirad  In 

required  actually  to  perform,  but  only  to  understand  JJgfJJjSjJJ* 
^(b  possibility  of.    No  man,  when  he  apprehends  or 
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PROP,    thinks  of  the  synthesis  which  subsists  between  him- 

XXII.  ^        ^ 

self  and  external  things,  can,  in  point  of  fact^  leave 

his  senses  out  of  the  estimate,  or  conceive  them  alto- 
gether changed ;  but  he  can  surely  understand  that 
they  might  possibly  be  altered ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  synthesis  of  himself  and  things  might  possibly 
embrace  other  modes  of  apprehension  than  his  fire 
senses.  How  this  should  be,  or  vjhoi  these  other 
modes  of  apprehension  might  be,  he  cannot  of  course 
conceive ;  nor  is  he  now  called  upon  to  conceive  it. 
All  that  he  is  required  to  understand  is  the  possibi- 
lity that  such  a  change  should  take  place  without 
rendering  the  attainment  of  knowledge  altogether 
inconceivable ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  mark  the  im-- 
possibility  of  there  being  any  knowledge  in  any 
quarter  if  the  element  called  Bdf  and  the  law  called 
self-consciousness  were  supposed  to  be  discounted 
from  the  process,  or  exchanged  for  any  other  law* 

5.  This,  then,  being  premised,  the  reader  may  ob- 
i^eandyiii  tain  a  distinct  conception  of  the  analysis  by  which  the 
contingent  are  distinguished  from  the  necessary  laws 
of  cognition,  by  attending  to  the  following  illustration : 
Let  him  suppose  himself  to  be  looking  at  something — 
a  tree,  for  example :  he  will  find  that  the  true  and 
total  object  of  his  mind,  in  this  case,  is  himself-seeing^ 
the-tree.  But  he  might  possibly  have  a  cognisance 
of  the  tree,  though  his  seeing  of  it  were  exchanged 
for  some  other  sense.    He  might  apprehend  it  by  the 
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way  of  touch.     Therefore  seeing  is  not  absolutely     prop.  ! 


essential  to  all  cognition  of  the  tree.  Again,  he 
might  possibly  have  a  cognisance  of  the  tree  though 
his  touch  were  exchanged  for  some  other  sense.  He 
might  hear  the  rustling  of  its  leaves.  Therefore 
the  sense  of  touch  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  all 
cognition  of  the  tree.  Again,  he  might  still  have 
some  cognisance  of  it  though  his  hearing  were  ex- 
changed for  some  other  sense.  He  might  smell  the 
fragrance  of  its  blossoms.  Therefore  hearing  is  not 
absolutely  essential  to  all  cognition  of  the  tree. 
Again,  he  might  still  have  some  cognisance  of  it 
though  his  sense  of  smell  were  exchanged  for  some 
other  mode  of  apprehension.  He  might  apprehend 
it  through  the  sense  of  taste.  Therefore  the  sense 
of  smell  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  all  cognition  of 
the  tree.  In  short,  one  and  all  of  our  present  senses 
might  be  abolished,  and,  provided  they  were  re- 
placed by  a  set  of  different  senses,  our  knowledge  of 
the  tree  might  be  as  perfect  or  more  perfect  than  it 
now  is.  The  senses  therefore  are  conditions  of  cog- 
nition wholly  contingent,  and  subject  to  possible 
Tariation  ;  and  hence,  also,  all  that  is  made  known  to 
118  through  their  means  is  wholly  contingent,  and 
subject  to  possible  variation. 

6.  Let  these  be  now  placed  in  contrast  with  the 
necessary  condition  of  all  knowledfi:e  to  which  ex- The  analysis 
pression  was  given  m  the  first  proposition  of  this 
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PROP,    system.    Let  the  man,  as  before,  suppose  Limself  to 

be  gazing  on  the  tree.     That  which  he  is  cognisant 

of  is,  as  before,  himself-seeing-the-tree.  Let  us  now 
suppose  the  self  which  he  is  cognisant  of  to  be  ex- 
changed for  something  else,  and  that  some  mode 
of  apprehension  different  from  self  -  consdousness 
comes  into  play — ^would  the  man,  in  that  case,  con- 
tinue to  have  any  cognisance  of  the  tree?  Certainly 
he  would  not.  No  cognition  of  the  tree,  or  of  an;- 
thbg  else,  would  now  be  possibla  Withhold  any  of 
a  man's  senses  from  his  cognisance  when  he  is  conver- 
sant with  external  things,  and  he  will  still  be  able  to 
apprehend  them,  provided  you  give  him  other  modes 
of  apprehension.  But  withhold  a  man's  self  from 
his  cognisance  when  he  is  conversant  with  external 
things,  and  he  shall  not  be  able  to  apprehend  them 
intelligently, — give  him  what  substitute  and  what 
endowments  you  please  in  place  of  the  self  which  has 
been  withdrawn  from  his  cognition.  It  is  thus  ob- 
vious that,  while  it  is  possible  for  intelligence  to  know 
things  without  knowing  them  by  means  of  such 
senses  as  ours,  inasmuch  as  it  may  know  them  in 
other  ways  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  intelligence  to  know  them  without 
being  cognisant  of  itself  at  the  same  time.  Hence 
self-consciousness  is  fixed  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  aU  knowing — while  the  senses  are  fixed  merely 
as  the  contingent  conditions  of  some,  t .  e.  of  our, 
knowing. 
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7.  This  analysis  mis^ht  be  carried  out  at  much     prop. 


greater  length  bj  contrasting  the  present  with  the 
twenty-one  preceding  propositions ;  and  bj  showing  ocnary  to 
that  while  each  of  the  latter  expresses  a  law  binding  ^^^^*^, 
upon  a22  intelligence,  the  former  expresses  merely  cer- 
tain laws  which  are  binding  upon  our  intelligence. 
But  it  is  conceived  that  the  reader's  own  penetration 
may  enable  him  to  make  this  comparison  for  himself, 
and  to  perceive  that,  without  a  compliance  with  the 
laws  laid  down  in  the  previous  propositions,  no 
knowledge  of  any  kind  is  possible:  whereas,  without 
a  compliance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
present  proposition,  knowledge  might  very  well 
take  place,  although  it  would  be  of  a  di£ferent 
character  from  that  which  we  now  possess.  Know- 
ledge might  take  place  notwithstanding  this  non- 
compliance, because  no  contradiction  is  involved 
in  the  supposition  that  there  should  be  an  intelligent 
apprehension  of  things  under  other  conditions  than 
our  five  senses ;  but  a  contradiction  is  involved  in 
the  supposition  that  any  kind  of  cognition  should 
arise  under  a  reversal  of  the  laws  specified  in  the 
twenty-one  preceding  propositions — all  of  which,  as 
was  remarked  at  the  outset,  are  derivations  from  the 
primary  law  set  forth  in  Proposition  I. 

8.  The  foregoing  considerations  tend  to  qualify, 
in  certain  respects,  the  doctrine  of  the  known  abso- 
lote  which  was  broached  in  Proposition  XXI.    The 
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PROP.     abBolnte  in  our  cognition  is  onraelveB  apprehending 


xxn. 


things  by  one  or  more  of  our  five  senses.    But  only 
raniAria  quft-  One  of  the  factors  of  this  syntheds  is  definite  and 

lUythedoc-    .  .  . 

trine  of  the  inyariable  —  to  wit,  self:  the  other  factors  most 
Sop.  XXL  ^  '^'^'^  thing  or  some  thought,  and  some  way  of 
knowing  it.  But  inasmuch  as  the  particular  con- 
stituents of  cognition  are  variable  and  inexhaustible, 
as  was  explained  in  Prop.  YI.  Obs.  2,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  for  any  system  to  declare  what 
particular  things,  or  what  particular  thoughts,  or 
what  particular  modes  of  apprehension  shall,  in  all 
cases,  enter  into  the  synthesis  of  cognition.  Hence 
all  that  we  are  entitled  to  predicate  in  regard  to  the 
absolute  in  aU  cognition  is,  that  it  is  a  syntheas 
consisting  of  a  self  (this  alone  is  definite  and  name- 
able)  and  objects,  or  thoughts,  and  modes  of  appre- 
hension of  some  kind  or  other  (these  being  indefinite 
and  unnameable).  In  other  words,  we  are  not  en- 
titled to  give  out  as  the  absolute  in  all  cognition  a 
subject  ^/iitf  the  particular  things  that  we  are  cog^ 
nisant  of,  and  pltie  the  particular  senses  which  we 
have  been  endowed  with — ^but  only  a  subject  plus 
some  thing  or  thought,  and  plus  some  mode  or 
modes  of  apprehension. 


9.  By  these  explanations,  however,  the  constitu- 
Jjy^JJ;,^  tion  of  the  synthesis  of  all  cognition  is  in  no  respect 
ThTi^''  essentially  altered.  It  still  remains  what  it  has  been 
•pistemotosy  declared  throughout  this  work  to  be — subject  +  ob- 
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ject,  the  word  clject  being  used  in  the  most  general     prop. 


sense  in  which  it  can  be  employed  to  signify  any 
thing,  or  thought,  or  state  of  mind  whatsoever,  of 
which  any  intelligence  may  be  cognisant  And  the 
conclasion  which  the  epistemology  gives  out  as 
its  main  result  is,  that  this  synthesis,  or,  as  it  may 
be  also  termed,  the  known  absolute,  is  the  only  pos- 
sible objectwhich  any  intelligence  can  everapprehend. 
Parsae  the  object  of  knowledge  or  of  thought  through 
all  the  metamorphoses  which  it  may  be  conceived  to 
undergo,  and  it  will  never  turn  up  as  anything  but 
this — the  unity  of  subject  and  object.  Try  to  fix  it 
as  anything  but  this,  and  the  attempt  will  invari- 
ably terminate  in  a  contradiction. 

10.  Twenty-second  Counter -proposition,  —  ^*  The 
senses  are  not  more  contingent  than  any  of  the  other  Twenty. 
conditions  of  human  knowledge.     On  the  contrary,  ^^p"p*^* 
they  are  more  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  than  any  of  the  other  means  with  which 
human  intelligence  is  provided,  or  than  any  of  the 

other  laws  to  which  human  intelligence  is  subject." 

11.  This  counter-proposition  expresses  the  loose 
opinion  of  ordinary  thinking  in  regard  to  the  supe-  The  chief 
rior  claims  of  the  senses  to  rank  as  necessary  prin-  attended  to 
ciples  of  cognition — an  inadvertency  which  psycho- 
logy has  done  little  or  nothing  to  correct.     The 

chief  circumstance  to  be  attended  to  in  connection 

2  B 
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PROP,    with  it  is,  that  it  records  with  approval  an  omission 


XXII. 


which  has  been  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  philosophy — the  omission,  namely,  to  sig- 
nalise the  distinction  between  the  necessary  and  the 
contingent  laws  of  cognition. 

12.  Much  of  the  perplexity  and  incondosiveness 
The  cMiM  of  of  speculative  thinking  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  want 

the  eiTon  of^_,  %      •  m       t  •  i  /• 

reprenou.    of  this  aualvsis.     To  this  cause  the  errors  of  repre- 

tionism  ''  *" 

pointed  out.  seutationism  *  and  the  insufficiency  of  Berkleianism 
are  mainly  to  be  assigned.  It  was  formerly  remarked 
(Prop.  XI.  Obs.  10)  that  the  doctrine  of  a  represen- 
tative perception  is  an  obscure  anticipation  of  the 
great  law  of  all  reason,  which  declares  that  nothing 
objective  can  be  apprehended  unless  something  sub- 
jective be  apprehended  as  well.  So  far  this  system 
is  true,  and  moves  in  a  right  direction.  But  the 
question  is,  WhcU  is  the  subjective  part  which  must 
be  apprehended  whenever  any  objective  counterpart 
is  apprehended  ?  Here  it  is  that  representationism 
goes  astray.  One  part  of  the  subjective  contribu- 
tion (the  ego)  enters  necessarily  into  the  constitution 
of  cognition  (a  man  must  know  himself  along  with 

*  In  case  any  of  our  readers  should  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  a 
exactly  meant  by  '*  representationism,"  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
this  is  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  we  are  cognisant  of  external 
objects  only  in  or  through  some  subjective  medium,  called  indif- 
ferently by  the  name  of  ideoif  imaget,  or  speeie$, — in  other  words, 
that  we  are  cognisant  of  things  only  in,  or  along  with,  our  own 
perceptions  of  them;  an  undeniable  truth,  in  spite  of  the  exertions 
which  Dr  Reid  made  to  OTerthrow  it.    (See  Prop.  XL  Ob&  9.) 


XXII. 
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all  that  he  knows) ;  another  part  of  the  snbjectiye  prop. 
contribution  (the  senses)  enters  only  cantinfferUly  into 
the  constitution  of  cognition  (a  man  might  possibly 
know  things  in  other  ways  than  those  of  seeing, 
touching,  &c.)  But  the  advocates  of  representation- 
ism,  from  being  blind  to  this  distinction,  got  en- 
tangled in  a  web  of  perplexity  from  which  there  was 
no  extrication.  They  omitted  to  make  out  the  ana- 
lysis, and  consequently  they  must  be  held  either  to 
have  elevated  the  senses,  considered  as  elements  of 
cognition,  to  the  same  footing  of  necessity  with  the 
ego,  or  else  to  have  reduced  the  ego,  considered  as 
an  element  of  cognition,  to  the  same  footing  of  con- 
tingency with  the  senses.  Whichever  of  these  alter- 
natives they  may  have  adopted,  the  consequences 
were  equally  erroneous.  K  we  suppose  representa- 
tionism  to  adopt  the  first  alternative,  and  to  hold 
that  the  senses  are  necessary  to  cognition — ^in  other 
words,  that  no  knowledge  is  possible  except  to  an 
intelligence  who  is  cognisant  of  such  senses  as  we 
possess — in  that  case  the  material  universe  would 
be  reduced  to  the  predicament  of  a  contradiction,  if 
our  senses  were  withdrawn.  It  would  become  abso- 
lutely unknowable ;  because,  upon  this  supposition, 
such  senses  as  ours  must  necessarily  be  known  along 
with  it.  And  the  only  mode  in  which  we  could  con- 
ceive it  to  subsist  as  a  non-contradictory  thing  in 
our  absence,  would  be  by  thinking  it  in  synthesis 
with  some  mind  which  apprehended  it  exactly  as  we 
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PROP,  apprehend  it — namely,  by  the  way  of  seebg,  hear* 
ing,  touching^  &c.  But  this  is  a  species  of  anthro- 
pomorphical ontology  which  revolts  us,  and  which  we 
are  by  no  means  prepared  to  accept ;  and  we  refuse 
to  accept  it,  because  the  conclusion  is  not  logically 
reached.  Season  does  not  assure  us  that  all  know- 
ledge is  impossible  except  under  such  sensational 
conditions  as  we  are  subject  to. 

13.  Again,  if  we  suppose  representationism  to 
Th«MUDe  adopt  the  second  of  these  altematiyes,  and  to  hold 
tinned.  that  the  ego  is  not  a  necessary,  but  is,  like  the 
senses,  a  mere  contingent  element  of  cognition — in 
other  words,  that  knowledge  is  possible  to  an  intelli- 
gence who  is  not  cognisant  of  himself;  in  that  case, 
the  material  universe  would  not  be  reduced  to  the 
predicament  of  a  contradiction  by  the  removal  there- 
from of  every  intelligent  subject.  It  would  still  re- 
main a  knowable  and  intelligible  thing,  because  upon 
this  supposition  no  ego  must  necessarily  be  known 
or  thought  of  along  vdth  it.  But  this  is  a  species  of 
materialistic  ontology  which  revolts  us  as  much  as 
the  other,  and  is  fully  more  illogical.  •  It  asngns  to 
matter  an  absolute  and  independent  existence ;  and 
that  step  once  taken,  the  descent  into  atheism  is  as 
inevitable  (let  people  struggle  against  it  as  they 
please)  as  the  gravitation  of  a  stone  towards  the 
valley,  when  it  has  once  been  loosened  from  the 
overhanging    mountain  -  top.      But    the    ontology 
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which  assigns  to  matter  ^per  se  an  intelligible  or    prop. 


non-contracUctorj  existence,  is  founded  on  an  abne- 
gation of  all  the  necessary  principles  of  reason ;  and 
therefore  the  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception, 
if  we  suppose  it  to  embrace  the  alternative  now  un- 
der consideration,  or  to  hold  that  the  subject  is  only 
contingently  known  along  with  the  objects  which  it 
apprehends,  is  obnoxious  to  the  justest  censure. 

14.  The  i^stem  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  also,  was 
vitiated  by  the  absence  of  this  analysis,  or  by  the  TbeoMiMof 
neglect  to  distinguish  the  necessary  from  the  contin-  •»»■  point. 
gent  conditions  of  cognition.  He  falls  into  the  error 
consequent  on  the  adoption  of  the  first  of  the  alter- 
natives just  referred  to.  He  saw  that  something 
Bobjective  was  a  necessary  and  inseparable  part  of 
every  object  of  cognition.  But  instead  of  maintain- 
ing that  it  was  the  ego  or  oneself  which  clove  inse- 
parably to  all  that  could  be  known,  and  that  this 
element  must  be  thought  of  along  with  all  that  is 
thought  of,  he  rather  held  that  it  was  the  senses, 
or  our  perceptive  modes  of  cognition,  which  dove 
inseparably  to'  all  that  could  be  known,  and  that 
these  required  to  be  thought  of  along  with  all 
that  could  be  thought  of.  These,  just  as  much 
as  the  egOy  were  held  by  him  to  be  the  subjective 
part  of  the  total  synthesis  of  cognition  which  could 
not  by  any  possibility  be  discounted.  Hence  the 
unsatisfactory  character   of  his   ontology,   which, 
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PROP,     when  tried  by  the  test  of  a  rigorous  logic,  will  be 

'-    foond  to  invest  the  Deity — the  supreme  mind,  the 

infinite  ego,  which  the  terms  of  his  system  neces- 
sarily compel  him  to  place  in  synthesis  with  all  things 
—  with  human  modes  of  apprehension,  with  suck 
senses  as  belong  to  man — and  to  invest  Him  with 
these,  not  as  a  matter  of  contingency,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter  of  necessity.    Our  only  safety  lies  in  the  con- 
sideration— a  consideration  which  is  a  sound,  m- 
deed  inevitable  logical  inference-— that  our  sensi- 
tive modes  of  apprehension  are  mere  contingent 
elements  and  conditions  of  cognition ;  and  that  the 
ego  or  subject  alone  enters,  of  necessity,  into  the 
composition  of  everything  which  any  intelligence 
can  know.    The  weak  points  in  Berkeley's  system 
are  these  three :   first,  he  missed,  though  only  by 
a  hairsbreadth,  the  reduction  of  matter  per  se  to 
a  contradiction — an  achievement  which,  until  it  be 
e£fected,  speculation  can  accomplish  nothing ;   se- 
condly, in  consequence  of  his  neglect  to  distinguish 
the  necessary  from  the  contingent  laws  of  know- 
ledge, he  failed  to  show  that  the  supreme  mind 
which  the  compulsory  reason  forced  him  to  place  in 
union  with  the  universe,  was  not  necessarily  subject 
to  our  sensible  modes  of  apprehension ;  and  thirdly, 
he  was  hampered  at  every  turn,  as  all  philosophers 
have  hitherto  been,  by  the  want  of  an  agnoiology,or 
systematic  doctrine  of  ignorance.    In  other  respects, 
and  viewed  as  approximations  to  the  truth,  the  spe- 
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colationB  of  this  phUosopher,  whether  we  consider    prop. 
the  beauty  and  clearness  of  his  style,  or  the  depth  of   - — '- 
his  insight}  have  done  better  service  to  the  cause  of 
metaphysical  science  than  the  lucubrations  of  all 
other  modem  thinkers  put  together. 

15.  The  main  result  of  the  epistemology  has  been 
already  touched  upon  under  this  proposition  in  Ob-  The  main 

.  result  of  the 

servation  9.  But  a  more  expanded  statement  of  ep^tamoiog}. 
this  result  will  form  no  inappropriate  termination  to 
the  first  section  of  these  Institutes.  The  main  result 
of  the  epistemology  is  this :  In  answer  to  the  ques^ 
tion.  What  is  knowledge  or  Knowing  f  it  replies  that 
all  Knowing  is  the  apprehension  of  oneself  along 
with  all  that  one  apprehends.  This  cognisance  of 
self  in  addition  to  whatever  things^  or  thoughts,  we 
may  be  cognisant  of — this,  and  this  alone,  is  know- 
ledge. In  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  known  f 
it  replies  that  object  +  subject, — things  or  thoughts 
mecum — constitute  the  only  object  which  it  is  possible 
for  any  intelligence  to  know :  further,  that  this  syn* 
thesis  constitutes  the  only  object  which  it  is  possible 
for  any  intelligence  to  conceive  or  think  of;  because 
there  can  be  a  conception  only  of  that  of  which  the 
type  or  pattern  may  possibly  be  given  in  cognition : 
further,  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
any  individual  intelligence  to  transcend  his  own  con- 
sdousness  of  himself  and  things,  is  by  conceiving  the 
total  synthesis  of  which  he  himself  is  conscious 
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PROP,    repeated  or  mQltlplied,  either  with  or  without  cer- 

'-    tain  variations ;  in  other  words,  by  conceiying  other 

intelligences  conscious  of  themselves  in  the  same  way 
in  which  he  is  conscious  of  himself,  and  cognisant  of 
things  either  as  he  is  cognisant  of  them,  or  in  ways 
of  which  he  is  totally  ignorant :  no  consciousness  can 
transcend  itself  in  any  other  way  than  this^  without 
falling  sheer  over  into  the  abyss  of  the  contradictoiy: 
but  the  mode  of  transcendence  which  these  Institutes 
contend  for,  as  the  only  possible  mode,  is  quite  easy 
and  legitimate,  and  is  as  satisfactory  as  any  that 
could  be  desired;  indeed  much  more  satisfactory, 
both  in  itself  and  in  its  conclusions,  than  the  contra* 
dictory  transcendence  of  consciousness  (the  trans- 
cendence, namely,  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  pass 
out  of  and  beyond  itself,  and  to  lay  hold  of  material 
things  in  a  state  of  absolute  secemment  from  itself) 
for  which  psychology  usually  contends :  further,  in 
answer  to  the  question.  What  is  absolutely  unknowti 
and  unknowable  f  it  replies  that  everything  without 
a  '^  me  "  known  along  with  it,  and  that  every  ^^  me  " 
without  a  thing  or  thought  known  along  with  it,  is 
absolutely  unknown  and  unknowable ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  two  factors  (universal  and  parti- 
cular) which  are  required  to  constitute  every  cog- 
nition present  nothing  but  contradictions  to  the 
mind  when  taken  stn^kuimj  6r  apart  from  one 
another.  .      r     .  - 
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16.  In  each  of  the  foregomg  propositions  either  a     prop. 

contradictory  inadvertency  of  ordinary  thinking^  or    

an  erroneous  deliverance  of  psychology — to  which  anoe  of  dut 
expression  is  given  in  the  counter-propositions — is 
corrected  and  removed,  while  a  necessary  truth  of 
reason  is,  in  each  case,  substituted  in  their  room. 
So  far,  at  least,  the  system  has  fulfilled  the  pledge 
held  out  in  the  Introduction,  §  47.  And,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  submitted  that  the  result  of  this  reasoned 
theory  of  knowledge,  though  sufficiently  simple,  is 
neither  insigpuficant  nor  unsatisfactory.  It  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  unimportant,  unless  the  con- 
verrion  of  the  soul  of  man  from  darkness  to  light — 
from  a  blindness  to  an  insight  in  regard  to  the  true 
object  of  his  knowledge  —  from  contradictory  to 
intelligible  thinking — ^from  apparent  to  real  cogni- 
tion— ^be  held  to  be  a  trivial  and  undesirable  trans- 
mutation. In  the  next  section  the  ship  of  specula- 
tion is  put  upon  a  new  tack.  The  great  waters  of 
Reason  spread  before  her  in  a  direction  heretofore 
untraversed ;  and  launching  forth  under  a  new  im- 
pulsion, 

"  Ingens  iterabimus  seqaor." 


SECTION  II. 


THE  A6N0I0L06T,  OR  THEOBY  OF  IGNOBANCE. 


PROPOSITION   I. 


WHAT  IGNORANCE  IS. 


Ignorance  is  an  intellectual  defect,  imperfec- 
tion, privation,  or  shortcoming. 


DEMONSTRATION. 

The  deprivation  of  anytluDg  whose  possession  is 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  Being  which  wants 
it,  is  a  defect.  Bat  ignorance  is  a  deprivation  of 
something  which  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
intelligence :  it  is  a  deprivation  of  knowledge. 
Therefore  ignorance  is  an  intellectual  defect,  imper- 
fection, privation,  or  shortcoming. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  demonstration,  and  even  the  enunciation, 
of  so  obvious  a  truism  may  appear  superfluous.    It  wbytUf 

-  -  propodtton  b 

is  mtroduced,  however,  in  order  that  the  doctrine  of  *n«»«infi*'- 
ignorance  may  be  cleared  from  the  very  beg^inning, 
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PROP,    and  to  obviate  any  complaint  to  which  the  subse- 


quent propositions  might  be  exposed  on  the  ground 
that  their  data  of  proof  had  been  left  doubtful  or 
unexpressed. 

2.  There  have  been  many  inquiries  into  the  nature 
Novtti^  of  of  knowledge :  there  has  been  no  inquiry  into  the 
i<«r-          nature  of  ignorance.    This  section  of  the  science 

has  positively  no  forerunner;  it  is  an  entire  novelty 
in  philosophy — a  circumstance  which  is  mentioned 
merely  to  account  for  the  fewness  and  brevity  of  the 
accompanying  annotations.  The  agnoiology  makes 
its  way  through  a  comparatively  unencumbered  field. 
There  is  something  to  pull  down  and  something  to 
build  up ;  but  the  work  both  of  demolition  and  of 
construction  is  much  simpler  than  it  was  in  the  epb- 
temology. 

3.  This  research)  however,  is  indispensable.  It 
The  agnoio-  IS  impossiblc  to  pass  to  the  third  section  of  the  science 

logy  ti  india-  *^  ^ 

ponaabie.  excopt  through  the  portals  of  this  inquiry.  For,  sup- 
pose we  were  at  once  to  carry  forward  the  result  of 
the  epistemology  into  the  ontology,  and  in  answer 
to  the  question,  What  truly  and  absolutely  is  ?  were 
to  reply.  Objects  j>lu8  a  subject,  the  ego  with  some 
thing  or  thought  present  to  it — ^this,  and  this  alone, 
is  what  truly  and  absolutely  is,  —  we  should  be 
instantly  stopped  by  the  rejoinder  that  this  synthesis 
is,  at  best,  merely  the  Icnaum  absolute,  merely  the 
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substantial  in  cognition.     It  does  not  follow,  the     prop 


objector  would   say,  that  this  synthesis  alone  is    

true  and  absolute  Being — ^that  it  is  the  only  true 
substantial  in  eanstence.  He  would  argue  that  what 
truly  and  absolutely  exists  may  be  something  very 
diSerent  from  this — may  be  matter  per  ae  or  mind 
per  ee^  or  something  else  of  which  we  can  form  no 
sort  of  conception,  and  to  which  we  can  attach  no 
predicate ; — ^in  short  that  it  may  be,  and  is,  that  of 
which  we  are  profoundly  ignorant. 

4.  This  plea  has  hitherto  operated  as  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  the  advance  of  metaphysics  Tbepi«aof 
into  the  reeion  of  ontolofi^.  The  fact  of  our  ex- a  bar  toon- 
treme  ignorance  being  undeniable,  and  the  science  of 
absolute  existence  being  apparently  inaccessible  ex- 
cept on  the  postulation  of  a  universal  and  unlimited 
knowledge,  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  these  two 
apparent  incompatibilities  seems  to  have  discon- 
certed every  system  hitherto  propounded.  This 
department  of  the  science  must  appear  obviously 
impossible  and  illegitimate  to  a  system  which  admits 
our  ignorance  without  entering  into  any  critical 
inquiry  as  to  its  nature ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ontology  of  a  system  which  denies  our  ignorance, 
or  passes  it  over  sub  silentio^  must  either  rest  upon 
a  false  ground,  or  upon  no  ground  at  all-— on  a  false 
ground  if  our  ignorance  is  denied — on  no  ground  at 
all  if  it  is  not  taken  into  account.    In  one  or  other 
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PROP,    of  these  predicaments  all  preyious  systems  appear  to 


into  the 

natimof 

ignomooe. 


be  placed  in  reference  to  the  problem  of  absolute 
existence;  and  hence  a  reasoned  and  systematic 
ontology  has  remained  until  this  day  a  desideratum 
in  specnlative  science,  because  a  reasoned  and  «pr 
tematic  agnoiology  has  never  yet  been  projected. 

5.  The  only  way  in  which  a  deliverance  from  this 
TiiiBobsteeie  dilemma  can  be  effected  is,  by  admitting  our  igno- 
m<»]^^o^  ranee  to  the  full,  and  then  by  instituting  a  searching 

inquiry  into  its  nature  and  character.  Conceding, 
then,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  epistemology  caimot 
at  present,  with  any  logical  propriety,  be  given  out 
as  valid  for  the  ontology,  the  system  proceeds  to  this 
investigation,  and  dealing  not  with  the  abstract,  but 
only,  or  chiefly,  with  the  concrete,  it  goes  on  to  con- 
sider and  to  point  out  what  we  are,  and  can  be,  and 
whcU  we  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  ignorant  of.  It  is 
conceived  that  the  research,  thus  conducted,  will 
result  in  an  effectual  clearance  of  the  ground  for  the 
establishment  of  a  demonstrated  ontology. 

6.  First  Caunter^cpaaMan, — There  is  no  first 
Pinteoan-  countcr- proposition.  We  shall  come,  indeed,  bj 
tioD.           and  by,  to  certain  psychological  doctrines  which  are 

defensible  only  on  the  groimd  that  ignorance  is  no 
imperfection,  and  therefore  a  counter -proposition 
expressing  this  denial  might,  perhaps,  have  been  in^ 
troduced.     But,  inasmuch  as  this  proposition  has 
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never  been  distinctly  denied  either  by  psychology  pbop. 
or  by  ordinaiy  thinking,  no  counter-proposition  is  — '— 
placed  in  opposition  to  it.  Its  place,  however,  is 
marked,  in  order  that  the  counter-propositions  to 
which  we  are  coming  may  be  numbered,  for  con- 
venience^  sake,  in  accordance  with  their  correspond- 
ing propositions. 


2g 


PROPOSITION    11. 


IGNORiNCE  BEMEBUBLE. 


All  ignorance  is  possibly  remediable. 


DEMONSTRATION. 

No  kind  of  knowledge  is  absolatelj  inconuBtent 
with  the  nature  of  all  intelligence.  But  unless  all 
ignorance  were  possibly  remediable,  some  kind  of 
knowledge  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
all  intelligence,  to  wit  the  knowledge  by  which  the 
ignorance  in  question  might  be  remedied.  There- 
fore all  ignorance  \a  possibly  remediable. 

Or  again,  All  defects  are  possibly  remediable, 
otherwise  thej  would  not  be  defects.  But  igno- 
rance is  a  defect  (Prop.  I.)  Therefore  all  ignorance 
is  possibly  remediable. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  proposition  does  not  prove  that  all  igno- 
Anthfttthte  ranee  is  actuaUy  remedied:  in  other  words,  that 
omniscience  pervades  the  universe ;  but  only  that 
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every  form  of  ignorance  Is  of  such  a  character  that     prop. 


it  may  possibly  be  removed ;  and  that  if  certain 
kinds  of  ignorance  are  incident  to  certain  orders  of  the 
intelligence,  they  are  not,  of  necessity^  incident  to 
other  orders  of  intelligence.  The  subsequent  move- 
ments of  the  system  do  not  require  that  more  than 
this  should  be  proved.  Neither  does  this  proposi- 
tion prove  that  all  human  ignorance  is  possibly  re- 
mediable. It  only  proves  that  what  man,  or  any 
other  intelligence,  may  happen  to  be  ignorant  of, 
need  not,  of  necessity,  be  unknown  to  all  other 
intelligences  (supposing  that  other  intelligences 
exist).  In  other  words,  it  merely  proves  that  what- 
ever any  intelligence  is  ignorant  of,  may  neverthe- 
less be  known — known  actually  if  an  intelligence 
exists  competent  to  know  it, — and  known  poten- 
tially even  although  no  such  intelligence  should 
exist.  Unless  this  were  true,  all  ignorance  would 
not  be  possibly  remediable ;  and  if  all  ignorance 
were  not  possibly  remediable,  some  kind  of  know- 
ledge would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  all 
intelligence — in  which  case  ignorance  would  be  no 
defect,  because  a  defect  is  always  the  privation  of 
some  quality  or  attribute  which  is  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  the  being  who  is  deprived  of  it. 

2.  Second  Counter-prcpoeition, — In  this  case,  too, 
the  counter-proposition  is  wanting ;  but  its  place  is  SMond  eoun 
thus  marked  for  the  reason  already  assigned.  ^'^ 


PROPOSITION   IIL 

WHAT    THERE    CAN    BE    IGNORANCE    OF. 

We  can  be  ignorant  only  of  what  can  pos- 
sibly be  known  ;  in  other  words,  there  can 
be  an  ignorance  only  of  that  of  which  there 
can  be  a  knowledge. 

DEMONSTBATION. 

If  we  could  be  ignorant  of  what  could  not  pes* 
sibly  be  known  by  any  intelligence,  all  ignoraDce 
would  not  be  possibly  remediable.  The  knowledge 
in  which  we  were  deficient  could  not  be  possessed  by 
any  intelligence.  But  all  ignorance  is  possibly  re- 
mediable (by  Prop.  II.)  Therefore,  we  can  be 
ignorant  only  of  what  can  possibly  be  known ;  in 
other  words,  there  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  that 
of  which  there  can  be  a  knowledge. 

OBSERVATIONS    AND    EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  is  the  most  important  proposition  in  the 
agnoiology :  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  of 
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the  epifltemology,  it  is  the  most  fimitful  and  penetrat-     prop. 

ing  proposition  in  the  whole  system.    It  announces    

— ^for  the  first  time  it  is  believed — the  primary  law  oTSS^pH^ 

.  paction. 

of  all  ignorance,  just  as  the  first  of  the  epistemology 
expresses  the  primary  law  of  all  knowledge.  It  is 
mainly  by  the  aid  of  these  two  propositions  that  this 
system  of  Institutes  is  worked  out  All  the  other 
propontions  have  an  essential  part  to  play  in  con- 
tributing to  the  final  result ;  but  these  two  are  the 
most  efficient  performers  in  the  work.  If  the  reader 
has  got  well  in  hand  these  two  truths— Jirstj  that 
there  can  be  a  knowledge  of  things  only  with  the 
addition  of  a  self  or  subject;  and,  secondly^  that 
there  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  that  of  which 
there  can  be  a  knowledge — ^he  will  find  himself  in 
possession  of  a  lever  powerful  enough  to  break  open 
the  innermost  secrecies  of  nature.  These  two  in- 
struments cut  deep  and  far — ^tiiey  lay  open  the  uni- 
verse from  stem  to  stem. 

2.  The  law  of  all  ignorance  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  same  symbols  which  were  used  in  Proposition  STmbob 

fllintnitlve 

IV.  of  the  epistemology,  Obs.  11,  to  illustrate  the  of  the  law  of 
law  of  all  knowledge.  Just  as  there  can  be  a  know- 
ledge of  X  only  when  there  is  a  knowledge  of  Y,  so 
there  can  be  an  ignorance  of  X  only  when  there  is 
an  ignorance  of  Y.  Because  if  there  could  be  an 
ignorance  of  X  without  Y,  but  not  a  knowledge  of 
X  without  Y,  something  would  be  ignored  which 
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PROP,     could  not  be  known — ^a  supposition  which  is  contra- 
dictory and  absurd. 


III. 


3.  Ignorance,  properly  so  called — ^that  is,  the  igno- 
Distinction    rauco  which  is  a  defect — must  not  be  confounded  with 

botmon  ig-  . 

nomnoeand  a  nescicncc  of  the  opposites  of  the  necessary  tratha 

anMclenceof  **  *' 

SniSSarT  ^^  Tcason ;  in  other  words,  with  a  nescience  of  that 
*"»'*>•  which  it  would  contradict  the  nature  of  all  intelli- 
gence to  know.  Such  nescience  is  no  defect  or  im- 
perfection— it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  strength 
or  perfection  of  reason ;  and  therefore  such  nescience 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  ignorance.  This  simple  but 
very  important  distinction  must  be  explained  and 
illustrated,  for  it  is  one  which  is  v6ry  apt  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  or  confounded;  indeed,  it  has  been  altogether 
overlooked  until  now. 

4.  When  boys  at  school  are  taught  Euclid,  they 
There  can  be  Icam  that  ^^  the  cuclosure  of  space  by  two  straiipht 

110  Ignoranoa     ,  ,  m.  ^  a 

rito»  of*ffl?'  ^^^®®  '  ^  what  cannot  be  known, — ^that  "  if  equals 
Stom?**'  ^^  added  to  equals  the  wholes  are  tinequal "  is  what 
cannot  be  known, — that  '^  a  part  is  greater  than  the 
whole  "  is  what  cannot  be  known,  and  so  forth ;  but 
they  do  not  learn  that  they  are  equally  incapable  of 
being  ignorant  of  such  matters.  It  is  not'necessaiy  to 
apprise  them  of  this  In  order  to  carry  them  forward 
in  the  study  of  mathematics.  Nothing  in  geometry 
depends  on  the  circumstance  that  we  cannot  be  igno- 
rant of  what  is  deponed  to  in  the  opposites  of  the 
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axioms.    Hence  this  study  merely  shows  us  that     prop. 


there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  these  opposites ;  it 
does  not  open  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  can  be 
no  ignorance  of  them.  It  is  obyious,  however,  that 
it  is  just  as  impossible  for  us  to  be  ignorant  of  them 
as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  them.  No  man 
can  know  that  two  and  two  make  five, — but  just  as 
little  can  any  man  be  ignorant  of  this ;  for  suppose 
him  ignorant  of  it, — in  that  case  his  ignorance  could 
be  removed  only  by  teaching  him  that  two  and  two 
do  make  five ;  but  such  instruction,  instead  of  re- 
moving his  ignorance,  would  remove  his  knowledge, 
and  instead  of  giving  him  knowledge,  would  give 
him  ignorance,  or  rather  absurdity.  The  cure  in  this 
case  would  be  itself  the  disease. 

5.  An  attention  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  (or  for  any  intelligence)  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Than  on  be 
contradictory,  that  is,  of  the  opposites  of  the  necessary  of  tbe  ooo- 
truths  of  reason,  or,  in  other  words,  of  that  which 
cannot  be  known  on  any  terms  by  any  intelligence, 
though  of  no  importance  in  mathematics,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  metaphysics.  Speculation  can 
obtain  a  footing  in  ontology  only  by  attending  care- 
fully to  this  circumstance,  and  by  working  it  out 
through  all  its  consequences.  This  truth  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  philosophy  of  ignorance.  When  we 
consider  it  well,  we  discover  that  the  supposition  that 
we  can  be  ignorant  of  that  which  is  absolutely  and 
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PROP,    necessarily  unknowable  to  all  intelligence,  is  as 

extreme  a  violation  of  the  law  of  contradiction  as 

it  is  possible  to  conceive.  We  perceive  that  a 
nescience  of  the  contradictory  is  not  ignorance,  but 
is  the  very  essence  of  intelligence ;  and  that  there 
can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  that  which  can  be 
known,  or  otherwise  expressed,  of  that  which  is  bod- 
contradictory.  With  this  discovery,  light  breaks 
into  every  cranny  and  recess  of  our  science:  the 
'^  holy  jungle  "  of  metaphysic  is  laid  open  to  the 
searching  day,  and  now  no  obstacle  can  stop  the 
onward  course  of  speculation. 

6.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether,  and  how  far,  this 
Third  conn-  propositiou  has  ever  been  denied.  But  as  it  is  not 
te^propod-  jmpfQbable  that  an  obscure  impression  popularly 
prevails  that  we  are  most  ignorant  of  that  which 
cannot  be  known,  the  following  counter-propoation 
is  appended.  I%trd  GoutUer^opaatiian  :  "  We  can 
be  ignorant  of  what  cannot  possibly  be  known— -in- 
deed, that  of  which  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  is 
precisely  that  of  which  there  must  be  the  profonndest 
ignorance.'*^  If  any  such  doctrine  as  this  is,  or  ever 
was,  entertained,  it  is  conceived  that  it  cannot  hold 
its  ground  before  the  present  proposition  and  its 
demonstration. 


PROPOSITION    IV. 

IGNOBANCB    OF    OBJECTS    FEB    SB. 

We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  any  kind  of  objects 
without  a  subject :  in  other  words,  there 
can  be  no  ignorance  of  objects  per  5e,  or 
out  of  relation  to  a  mind. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

We  can  be  ignorant  only  of  what  can  possibly  be 
known  (Prop.  III.  Agnoiology).  Bat  objects  without 
a  subject  cannot  possibly  be  known  (Props.  I.  and  II. 
Epifltemology).  Therefore  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
objects  without  a  subject;  and  thus  there  can  be 
no  ignorance  of  objects  'p&r  ae. 

OBSEBYATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  truths  of  the  agnoiology  now  come  down 
in  a  torrent.     The  epistemology  has  unlocked  allTbetnitin 

now  pour 

the  sluices.     The  opening  propositions  of  the  agnoi-  ^own  cut. 
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PROP,     ology  have  cleared  awaj  all  obstructions  which 

might  remain ;  and  we  have  now  little  more  to  do 

than  to  look  on  while  the  waters  take  their  own 
unimpeded  course.  The  counter-propositions  will 
be  rapidly  swept  away  before  the  irresbtible  flood. 

2.  Faurik  Counter 'proposition. — "We  can  be 
Fourth  coun.  iguoraut  of  objocts  without  a  subject ;  in  other 
tion— is  words,  we  can  be,  and  we  are,  ignorant  of  objects 
per  scy  or  out  of  relation  to  a  mind."  This  counter- 
proposition  goes  down  in  an  instant.  There  can  be 
no  ignorance,  in  any  quarter,  of  an  object  withoat 
a  subject  or  mind,  simply  because  there  can  be  no 
knowledge,  in  any  quarter,  of  an  object  without  a 
subject  or  mind. 


PROPOSITION  V. 

IGNORANCE    OF    MATTER    PER    SE. 

We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  material  things  out 
of  all  relation  to  a  mind,  subject,  or  self: 
in  other  words,  there  can  be  no  ignorance 
of  matter  per  se. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Matebial  thiDgB  out  of  all  relation  to  a  mind,  sub- 
ject, or  self,  cannot  possibly  be  known  (Prop.  IV. 
Epistemology) .  But  there  can  be  no  ignorance  of  what 
cannot  possibly  be  known  (Prop.  III.  Agnoiology). 
Therefore  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  material  things 
out  of  all  relation  to  a  mind,  subject,  or  self;  in  other 
words,  there  can  be  no  ignorance  of  mMer  per  se. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  proposition  is  merely  a  special  application 
of  the  preceding  more  general  theorem.    But  in 
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PROP,    laying  the  foundations  of  a  science,  it  is  better  to 

over-do  than  to  under-do  the  work.   Part  of  the  bum- 

biniiMnof    ness  of  the  epistemology  was,  hj  means  of  strict 
oiogy.  demonstration,  to  run  a  number  of  things,  which 

have  hitherto  been  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  philo- 
sophy, into  a  position  in  which  it  is  evident  that  there 
can  be  no  knowledge  of  them :  the  main  business  of 
the  agnoiologj  is  to  run  these  same  things,  also  bj 
means  of  strict  demonstration,  into  a  position  in 
which  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  ignorance  of 
them,  and  thus  to  disable  them  from  operating  anj 
longer  as  impediments  to  the  onward  march  of 
speculation.  This  tactic  is  now  humblj  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  philosophers,  as  the  only  tme 
dialectical  art,  and  as  the  only  method  by  which  the 
highest  problems  of  philosophy  can  be  settled,  with- 
out any  further  appeal  being  competent 

2.  The  execution  of  this  achievement — which  is  no 
TiMdiMui-    optional  or  arbitrary  stratagem  devised  by  an  indi- 
Dotftudying  vidual  theorist,  but  an  inevitable  evolution  of  the 
^^'         catholic  understanding,  thinking,  not  as  it  wishes, 
but  as  it  must, — bears  evidence  to  the  advantage 
which  accrues  from  a  steadfast  contemplation  of  the 
necessary  truths  of  reason,  and  to  the  loss  and  dis- 
advantage which  ensue  from  their  neglect.     Many 
philosophers  had  eliminated  matter  per  «e,  things  by 
and  in  themselves,  from  our  knowledge;  but  having 
done  so,  on  the  mistaken  ground  of  a  special  iocom- 
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petencj  in  the  haman  faculties  to  apprehend  them  in    prop. 


that  condition,  they  were  unable  to  eliminate  them    

from  our  ignorance.  In  point  of  fact,  the  very  door 
which  shut  them  out  of  our  knowledge  opened  for 
them  a  refuge  under  the  cover,  or  within  the  pale,  of 
our  ignorance.  And  there,  accordingly,  matter  per 
86  has  stuck  until  this  time,  —  a  dark  and  defiant 
inscrutability. 

3.  Hence  the  agnoiology  hitherto  propounded  by 
philosophers,  in  so  far  as  they  have  touched  loosely  Th«  doctrine 
on  this  subject,  has  been  a  tissue  of  contradictions,  entertained 
inasmuch  as  it  represents  us  as  ignorant  of  that  which  ^^™^" 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  intelligence  to  be  ignorant 

of,  and  which  we  cannot  suppose  ourselves  ignorant 
of  without  violating  the  first  principle  of  reason. 
Here,  no  less  than  in  their  opinions  as  to  knowledge, 
ordinary  thinking  and  psychological  science  move  in 
a  series  of  contradictions,  which  have  their  origin  in 
a  neglect  of  the  necessary  truths  of  reason,  and  which, 
as  in  the  epistemology,  require  to  be  corrected  by 
the  substitution  of  true  ideas  in  the  place  of  contra- 
dictory inadvertencies. 

4.  These  contradictions  are  corrected  in  the  theory 

of  imorance.  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  beincc  Theadvan- 

...  tageolitody- 

constructed:  and,  as  has  been  said,  it  owes  its  whole  ing  ne 

^  '         ^  '   ^  troth. 

strength  to  a  persevering  contemplation  of  the  neces- 
sary truths  of  reason.    Unlike  the  ordinary  doctrine 
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PROP,    which  discharges  matter  per  ae  from  our  knowledge, 


on  the  gronnds  of  the  limitation  of  our  eog;iutiTe 

faculties,  and  thus  consigns  it  to  the  province  of  our 
ignorance,  this  system  eliminates  it  from  our  know- 
ledge on  the  necessary  principles  of  all  reason,  and 
thus  eliminates  it  equally  from  our  ignoranceL  It 
shows  that  matter  per  ae  is  not  a  thing  to  he  known 
on  any  terms  by  any  intelligence,  because  oneself  or 
the  ego  must  always  be  known  along  with  it ; — in 
short,  it  dissolves  into  a  contradiction  this  hitherto 
obstmate  insolubility,  and  thus  expels  it  from  our 
ignorance  just  as  much  as  from  our  knowledge,  be* 
cause  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  ignorance  of 
the  contradictory,  or  of  that  of  which  there  can  be 
no  knowledge.  If  any  flaw  can  be  detected  in  this 
reasoning,  its  author  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
these  Institutes  are,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  mere 
rope  of  sand ;  but  if  no  flaw  can  be  detected  in  it,  he 
begs  to  crave  for  them  the  acknowledgment  that  they 
are  a  chain  of  adamant 

5.  The  agnoiology  carries  out  and  completes  the 

Th«igBoi-    work  entered  on  in  the  epistemology.    In  the  epia- 

ouutatirork  temology  we  beheld  only  the  backs — ^the  dorsal  fins, 

tmoiogj.     jf  yfQ  jj^^j  gQ  gpeak — of  the  necessary  truths ;  in  the 

agnoiology  we  see  under  them,  and  all  round  them. 

We  look  upon  them — like  Horace's  first  mariner  on 

the  swimming  sea-m9nBter8 — nods  oculia^  as  they 

turn  up  their  shadowy  sides,  and  gleaming  abdo- 
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miiia.    In  the  former  aection  it  was  shown  that     prop. 

V. 


there  could  be  no  knowledge  of  their  oppodtes ;  in 
the  present  section  it  is  shown  that  there  can  be  no 
ignorance  of  their  opposites.  Thus  all  those  things 
which  we  are  prevented  from  knowing  by  the  neces- 
sary laws  of  all  reason,  are  struck  down  right  and 
lefty  and  are  exterminated  in  their  ultimate  citadel 
of  refuge — the  stronghold,namely,  of  our  ignorauce — 
to  which  they  have  always  hitherto  betaken  them- 
selves when  expelled  from  our  cognition  and  con- 
ception, (see  Prop.  XI.  Epistemology,  Obs.  1.)  This 
operation  effectually  clears  the  ground,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel,  for  the  establishment  of  a  demon- 
strated and  impregnable  ontology. 

6.  It  may  be  proper  to  explicate  this  doctrine 
somewhat  more  fully,  and  to  point  out  certwi  his-  Fifth  coun- 
torical  circumstances  counected  with  it — the  corre-  ^^' 
spending  counter-proposition  bemg  first  of  all  sub- 
joined.   Fifth  Counter-propoaitian :  "We  are  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  material  thiugs  out  of  all  relation 

to  a  mind,  subject,  or  self;  in  other  words,  we  are 
profoundly  ignorant  of  matter  jper  «e." 

7.  Many  philosophers  have  seen  that  the  human 

mind  cannot  know  things  by  and  in  themselves^  be-  pqrchoiogicai 

oooduioo 

cause  it  can  know  them  only  as  modified  and  sup-  m  to  oar 

^  '^    ignomiM  of 

plemented  by  its  own  faculties  of  cognition ;  in  other  «»•««  !»«'•»• 
words,  that  it  can  know  them  only  as  seen  things, 


PROP. 

V. 
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as  touched  things,  and  so  forth — some  sabjective 
contribution  being  always  added  to  the  thing,  and 
the  total  object  apprehended  being  thus  a  compoeite 
product  made  up  of  a  part  which  was  objectiTe,  and 
a  part  which  was  subjective.  Hence  they  concluded, 
very  rashly  and  inconsiderately,  that  we  were  igno- 
rant of  the  objective  part  per  ««,  or  separated  from 
the  subjective  part.  They  adopted  this  counteiv 
proposition.  They  gave  out  that  we  were  igpiorant 
of  matter  per  ae^  of  things  by  and  in  themselves. 
This  conclusion  is  more  particularly  embraced  and 
insisted  upon  by  Eant. 


8.  This  conclusion,  however,  rests  on  an  assnmp- 
itrwtion*  ^^0^  which  coutradicts  the  most  strongest  and 
^Smpl^  essential  principles  of  reason.    It  is  founded  on  the 

assumption  that  these  things  may  possibly  be  known 
as  they  are,  by  and  in  themselves,  and  out  of  Tel»- 
tion  to  all  intelligence.  This  premiss  must  be  po»- 
tulated  by  those  who  maintain  that  we  are  ignorant 
of  material  things  per  se  ;  because  it  would  be  mani- 
festly absurd  to  assert  that  we  could  be  ignorant  of 
what  could  not  possibly  be  known.  This,  then,  is 
their  postulation ;  and  if  it  were  true,  or  if  it  could 
be  conceded,  their  conclusion  would  be  perfectly 
legitimate. 

9.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  this  work  has  proved 
that  the  postulation  in  question  is  contradictory.     It 
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stands  opposed  to  the  primary  law  of  all  knowledge,     prop. 

as  expressed  in  the  first  proposition  of  the  epistemo-    

logy,  which  declares  that  all  cognition  of  material  or  logioSioon^.' 
other  things  per  ae  is  impossible,  inasmuch  as  every  *'''^^*' 
intelligence  (actual  or  possible)  which  apprehends  ^^' 
material  things  must  apprehend  itself  along  with 
them ;  in  other  words,  must  apprehend  them,  not 
per  «e,  but  cum  alio.    Hence  the  conclusion  now 
under  discussion  is    contradictory,  because    it    is 
founded  on  an  assumption  which  is  contradictory: 
and  thus  the  counter-proposition  which  contends  for 
our  ignorance  of  matter  per  m,  or  of  the  universe  as 
it  exists  by  and  in  itself,  is  annihilated  by  the  artil- 
lery of  necessary  truth. 

10.  From  these  remarks  it  is  obvious  that  Eant 
and  other  philosophers  have  fallen  into  the  mis- hm  origin  of 

the  p^jrdiolo- 

take  of  supposing  that  we  could  be  ignorant  of  sie^^B^>*>i» 
material  things  per  ae  through  an  inattention  to  the 
causes  which  render  them  absolutely  unknowable. 
They  supposed  that  they  were  simply  unknowable 
by  us  on  account  of  the  limitation  or  imperfection  of 
our  faculties  of  cognition,  but  that  they  were  still 
possibly  knowable  by  intelligences  competent  to 
know  them.  In  the  course  of  this  work,  however, 
it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  our  incompetency 
to  know  matter  per  ae  is  due  to  no  such  cause,  but 
is  attributable  to  the  essential  structure  of  all  intelli- 
gence, and  to  the  necessary  laws  of  all  cognition. 

2d 
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PROP.     Honce  matter  ^er  ae  is  not  the  Bimplj  unknowable  and 

inconceivable  to  us — it  is  the  absolutely  unknowable 

and  inconceivable  in  itself;  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
contradictory, — a  consideration  which  dislodges  it 
from  our  ignorance  just  as  effectually  as  it  dislodges  it 
from  our  knowledge,  as  must  be  apparent  to  all  who 
have  mastered  the  very  simple  argument  by  which 
this  conclusion  is  established. 

11.  Unless  this  conclusion  were  established,  no 
Noontoionr  outology  would  be  possible,  and  to  the  failure  to 
i^m^tof  ®8tabUsh  it  is  to  be  attributed  the  shipwreck  which 
matter  per  M.  ^  previous  attempts  to  consolidate  this  department 
of  metaphysical  science  have  suffered.  Ontology, 
or  the  science  of  true  Being,  undertakes  to  demon- 
strate what  true  Being  is,  what  alone  absolutely 
exists.  But  our  ignorance  being,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, excessive,  we  must  get  the  ontological  demon- 
stration into  such  a  shape  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
affix  the  same  predicate  to  absolute  existence — to 
declare  with  certainty  what  it  is,  whether  we  sup- 
pose ourselves  to  know  it,  or  to  be  ignorant  of  it. 
By  working  the  system  into  such  a  shape  that  the 
result  is  the  same  on  either  alternative,  a  valid 
ontology  may  be  constructed.  But  if  it  were  true 
that  we  could  be  ignorant  of  matter  per  scj  an 
obstacle  would  be  interposed  which  would  frustrate 
all  our  endeavours.  Because  if  we  are  ignorant  of 
matter  per  «e,  and  if  we  are  also  ignorant  of  absolute 


V. 
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existence  (as  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  the  case),  prop. 
matter  per  se  may,  in  these  circumstances,  be  abso- 
lute existence,  for  anything  that  we  can  show  to  the 
contrary — or  it  may  not  be  this.  We  are  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  dubiety.  We  can  neither  affirm 
nor  deny  anything  about  '^  Being  in  itself"  with  any 
assured  certainty.  Our  lips  are  sealed — our  advance 
is  blockaded.  The  issues  of  the  system  are  sceptical 
and  unsatisfactory;  and  we  are  driven  to  have  re- 
course to  those  arts  of  vague  conjecture  and  loose 
declamation  which  genuine  speculation  disdains.  But 
let  it  be  once  proclaimed  and  demonstrated,  as  it  has 
now  been,  that  we  cannot  (without  running  into  ab- 
surdity) suppose  ourselves  ignorant  of  matter  per  ae 
any  more  than  we  can  suppose  ourselves  cognisant  of 
it, — and  at  the  blast  of  that  trumpet  down  fall  all  the 
obBtmctions  and  defences  which  have  fortified,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  enchanted  castle  of  ontology. 


PROPOSITION  VI. 

lONOBAKGE  OP  THE   UNIYEBSAL  AND   PABIICDUB. 

We  cannot  be  ignorant  either  of  the  universal 
element  of  cognition  per  se,  or  of  the  par- 
ticular element  of  cognition  per  se. 

DEMONSTBATION. 

We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  universal  element 
apart  from  the  particular  element,  or  ,of  the  parti- 
cular element  apart  from  the  universal  element  of 
cognition,  because  (by  Prop.  YI.  Epistemology) 
there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  the  universal  apart 
from  the  particular,  or  of  the  particular  apart  from 
the  universal.  But  what  there  can  be  no  knowledge 
of,  there  can  be  no  ignorance  of  (Prop.  IIL  Agnoi- 
ology).  Therefore  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
universal  element  of  cognition  per  se^  or  of  the  par- 
ticular element  of  cognition  j^er  se. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Just  as  the  preceding  propositions  (lY.  and  V.) 
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are  the  obverse  of  the  second  and  fourth  of  the     prop. 

VL 

epistemology ;  so  this  proposition  is  the  obverse  of   

the  sixth  of  the  epistemology.     It  excludes  from  our  propoiiti<m. 
ignorance  the  universal  and  the  particular  elements  of 
cognition,  when  unaccompanied  by  each  other — -just 
as  Proposition  YI.  of  the  epistemology  excluded 
them  from  our  knowledge. 

2.  SioBth  Caunter-prcposition. — ^^  We  can  be  igno- 
rant of  the  universal  element  of  cognition  per  se,  sixth  coon- 

ter-piropon- 

and  also  of  the  particular  element  per  aeJ  ^^ 

3.  Like  Counter-proposition  YI.  of  the  epistemo- 
logy, this  counter-proposition  makes  no  distinction  tim  error 
between  elements  of  cognition  and  kinds  of  cogni-  ^toivw. 
tion ;  or  rather  it  mistakes  elements  for  kinds,  and 
hence  it  falls  into  a  contradiction.    If  the  particular 

and  the  universal  were  kinds  of  cognition,  it  would 
be  quite  possible  for  us  to  be  ignorant  of  either 
without  being  ignorant  of  the  other;  because,  in  . 
that  case,  it  would  be  possible  for  either  to  be 
known  without  the  other  being  known.  But,  since 
the  particular  and  the  universal  are  not  kinds,  but 
are  mere  elements  of  cognition,  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  be  ignorant  of  either  without  being  ignorant  of 
the  other,  because  it  is  not  possible  for  either  to  be 
known  without  the  other  being  known. 


PROPOSITION   VII. 

IGHORAKCE  OF  THE  £60  FKB  SE. 

We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  ego  fer  se; 
in  other  words,  there  can  be  no  ignorance 
of  the  mind  in  a  state  of  pure  indetenmna- 
tion,  or  with  no  thing  or  thought  present 
to  it. 

DEMONSTBATION. 

There  can  be  no  ignorance  of  the  ego  or  misd 

.   per  sBy  because  (by  Prop.  IX.  Episiemology)  there 

can  be  no  knowledge  of  it ;  and  because  (by  Prop. 

III.  Agnoiology)  therd  can  be  no  ignorance  of  that 

of  which  there  can  be  no  knowledge. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  proposition,  which  is  the  obverse  of  the 
DMign  and  uiuth  of  the  epistemology,  is  designed  to  protect  the 
propodtion.   reader,  whom  the  latter  proposition  has  saved  from 
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the  contradiction  involved  in  the  supposition  that     prop. 


there  can  be  any  knowledge  of  the  ego  per  «6,  from 
falling  into  the  opposite  contradiction  of  supposing 
that  there  can  be  any  ignorance  of  it. 


2.  SenenXk   CoutUer'propasitian.  —  ^^We  can  be 
ignorant,  and  are  ignorant,  of  the  ego  per  se ;  in  smnth 
other  words,  there  can  be,  and  there  is,  an  ignorance  proporitkm. 
of  the  miiid  in  a  state  of  pure  indetermination,  or 

with  no  thing  or  thought  present  to  it."  This 
counter-proposition  is  sufficiently  demolished  by  the 
antagonist  proposition,  and  may  be  left  to  expire 
without  further  comment. 

3.  The  present  and  preceding  propositions  (lY. 

y.  YI.  YII.)  have  fixed  what  there  can  9u>^  be  an  wuium 
ignorance  of:  the  next  article  settles  what  alone  doMsnt 
there  can  be  an  ignorance  of. 


PROPOSITION   VIII. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  ALL  I6N0BAHGE. 

The  object  of  all  ignorance,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  always  something  more  than  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  object.  It  always  is,  and 
must  be,  not  any  particular  thing  merely, 
but  the  S3mthesis  of  the  particular  and  the 
universal :  it  must  always  consist  of  a  sub- 
jective as  well  as  of  an  objective  element ; 
in  other  words,  the  object  of  all  ignorance 
is,  of  necessity,  some-object-^Zu^-some-sub- 
ject. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Thebe  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  the  knowable 
(Prop.  III.  Agnoiology).  Bat  the  only  knowable  is 
the  union  of  the  objective  and  subjective — ^the  8301- 
thesis  of  the  universal  and  particidar — ^the  concretion 
of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego.  (Props.  I.  II.  III.  VI. 
and  IX.  Epistemologj).   Therefore  there  can  be  an 
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ignorance  only  of  the  union  of  the  objective  and    prop 


vin. 


subjective,  only  of  the  synthesis  of  the  universal  and 
particular,  only  of  the  concretion  of  the  ego  and  the 
non-ego ;  in  other  words,  the  object  of  all  ignorance 
is,  of  necessity,  some-object-p^u^some-subject. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Just  as  Proposition  II.  of  the  epistemology 
fixes  what  the  object  of  all  possible  knowledge  is,  so  Rautum  of 

,         this  propotl- 

this  proposition  fixes  what  the  object  of  all  possible  ^'^J^^p* 
ignorance  is ;  and,  moreover,  just  as  the  object  of  all  «p*»*«°«*«y- 
knowledge  is  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  law 
of  all  knowledge  laid  down  in  Proposition  I.  of  the 
epistemology,  so  the  object  of  all  ignorance  is  deter- 
mined by  a  reference  to  the  law  of  all  ignorance 
given  out  in  the  third  of  the  agnoiology.  Once 
concede  (and  how  can  the  concession  be  evaded?) 
that  a  self  or  subject  must  be  known  along  with  all 
that  is  known,  and  subject  plus  object  becomes  of 
necessity  the  only  possible  object  of  cognition — the 
only  knowable :  once  concede  (and  how  can  the  con- 
cession be  evaded?)  that  there  can  be  an  ignorance 
only  of  the  knowable,  and  object  plus  subject  be- 
comes of  necessity  the  only  possible  object  of  igno- 
rance— the  only  ignorable — ^if  so  barbarous  a  word 
be  permissible.  Thus  the  main  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  science  is  attained,  which  was  to  demon- 
strate the  coincidence  of  the  result  of  the  agnoiology 
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PBOP.    with  the  result  of  the  epistemology,  or  to  ehow  that 


the  only  object  of  all  knowledge  is  also  the  only 
object  of  all  ignorance.     {See  Introdoctioni  §  GO). 

2.  Novel,  and  somewhat  startling,  as  this  doctrine 
Th«oio«etof  may  seem,  it  will  be  found,  on  reflection,  to  be  the 

igDonuioo  ta 

ndtber  no-    only  ono  which  is  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  an 

thing  nor  the         •' 

JJ^^*^'  enlightened  common  sense;  and  the  more  it  is 
scrutinised,  the  truer  and  the  more  impregnable  will 
it  appear.  If  we  are  ignorant  at  all  (and  who  will 
question  our  ignorance?)  we  must  be  ignorant  of 
something ;  and  this  something  is  not  nothing,  nor  i» 
it  the  contradictory.  That  is  admitted  on  all  hand^ 
But  every  attempt  to  fix  the  object  of  our  ignorance 
as  anything  but  object  +  subject  mu$t  have  the 
effect  of  fixing  it  either  as  nothing,  or  as  the  contra- 
dictory.  Let  it  be  fixed  as  things  per  m,  or  as 
thoughts  per  se — that  is,  without  any  subject ;  bat 
things  or  thoughts,  without  any  subject,  are  the  con- 
tradictory, inasmuch  as  they  are  the  absolutely  nn- 
knowable  and  inconceivable.  Therefore,  unless  we 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  contradictory  (a  supposition 
which  is  itself  contradictory,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  absurd),  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  things  per 
«6,  or  of  thoughts  per  se.  Again,  let  it  be  fixed  as 
subject  per  se^  as  the  ego  with  no  thing  or  thought 
present  to  it.  But  the  subject  per  se  is  equally  con- 
tradictory with  object  per  se.  It  cannot  be  known 
on  any  terms  by  any  intelligence ;  and,  therefore, 
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unlesB  we  entertain  the  absurd  supposition  that  we    pbop. 


can  be  ignorant  of  the  contradictory,  we  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  or  ego,  or  mind,  per  se. 
Again,  let  the  object  of  our  ignorance  be  fixed  as 
nothing.  But  who  was  ever  so  foolish  as  to  main- 
tain that  we  were  ignorant  of  nothing  ?  Bj  the 
very  terms  of  the  research,  in  which  our  ignorance 
is  admitted,  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  ignorant  of 
something.  And  therefore,  since  this  something 
cannot  be  things  bj  themselves,  or  the  non-ego  j^er 
stj  and  cannot  be  the  mind  by  itself,  or  the  egojper 
«e,  and  moreover  cannot  be  nothing,  it  must  be  the 
synthesis  of  things  and  some  mind — ^the  non-ego 
plus  some  ego  —  in  short,  some-object-plus-some- 
snbject.  If  any  other  alternative  is  left  which  the 
object  of  our  ignorance  may  be,  this  system  will  be 
glad  to  learn  what  that  alternative  is. 

3.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that,  at  this  time  of  day, 
any  philosophical  opinion  should  be  absolutely  ori- it  it  Mimci 
ginal,  or  that  any  philosophical  truth,  of  which  no  docwneto 
previous  hint  exists  in  any  quarter,  should  now,  for 
the  first  time,  be  brought  to  light.  Nevertheless, 
the  doctrine  now  under  consideration  is  believed  to 
be  altogether  new.  If  it  is  not  so,  the  present  writer 
will  he  ready  to  surrender  it  to  any  prior  claimant 
who  may  be  pointed  out,  and  to  give  honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due.  But  meanwhile,  this  system  may  be 
permitted  to  hold  possession  of  it  as  its  own  peculiar 


new. 
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PROP.    diflcoTery  —  a  circnmstance  which    is  mentioned, 

vm.  ''  ^ 


becaose  those  who  may  favour  these  Institutes  with 
their  attention,  may  perhaps  have  some  inclination 
to  know  wherein,  more  particularly,  their  originality 
is  supposed  to  consist.  They  chum  to  have  announced 
for  the  first  time  the  true  law  of  ignorance,  and  to 
have  deduced  from  it  its  consequences. 

4.  K  this  doctrine  of  ignorance  has  been  missed 
whathM  by  previous  inquirers,  the  cause  of  the  oversieht  is 
^«^J»»to  to  be  found  in  the  inaccuracy  of  their  observations  in 
regard  to  the  object  of  all  knowledge.  Until  thiB 
had  been  fixed  as  consisting  necessarily  of  an  ob- 
jective and  a  subjective  element,  no  theory  determin- 
ing demonstrably  the  object  of  all  ignorance  was 
possible.  But  we  have  seen  throughout  the  epi»- 
temology,  how  loose,  wavering,  inexact,  erroneous, 
and  indeed  contradictory,  the  opinions  of  philoso- 
phers in  general,  and  of  psychologists  in  particular, 
have  been  in  regard  to  the  object  of  knowledge ; 
and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  opinions 
should  have  been  equally  confused,  or  rather  more 
confused  and  unsettled,  in  regard  to  the  object  of 
ignorance.  Many  previous  approximations,  indeed, 
have  been  made  to  the  true  theory  of  knowledge. 
It  has  been  seen,  more  than  once,  that  the  unity 
of  object  and  subject  is  the  only  possible  object  of 
cognition.  But  this  doctrine,  not  having  been 
worked  through  all  its  phases,  or  followed  out  bto 
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all  its  consequences,  remained,  as  has  been  said,  a    prop. 

mere  approximation  to  the  truth.    It  was  left  very    — 

far  in  arrear ;  and  hence  the  true  doctrine  of  igno- 
rance, which  depends  entirely  on  the  perfecting  of 
that  antecedent  speculation,  has  never  shown  itself 
until  now. 

5.  Another  cause  of  the  omission  is  to  be  found 
in  the  circumstance  that  philosophers  hitherto  have  AnottMr  or- 

comtenoB 

been  satisfied  with  making  our  ignorance  a  theme  g^^y 
for  moral  declamation,  instead  of  making  it  a  sub-  ^'°''^* 
ject  for  metaphysical  inquiry.  Its  quantity  has  dis- 
tracted their  attention  from  its  quality.  ^^Heu,  quan- 
tum est  quod  nescimus  I "  exclaim  they  pathetically. 
^'  What  an  immensity  of  ignorance  is  ours  I "  True ; 
but  these  whinings  will  never  teach  us  what  igno- 
rance is,  what  its  law  is,  and  what  its  object  is : 
and  this  alone  is  what  we,  as  searchers  after  truth, 
are  interested  in  finding  out.  To  tell  us  haw  much 
a  thing  is^  will  never  teach  us  what  it  is,  as  our  psy- 
chologists, moralising  on  the  boundlessness  of  human 
ignorance,  seem  to  suppose.  ^^  What  does  this 
cheese  consist  oft "  says  a  customer  to  his  grocer. 
"  Consist  of !  '*  answers  the  man — "  consist  of;  why, 
it  tceighs  twenty  pounds  to  a  hair,  and  that  is  what 
it  consists  of.''  Our  psychologists  are  that  grocer. 
We  ask  them  what  ignorance  is,  and  what  we  are 
ignorant  of?  and  they  reply  that,  while  our  know- 
ledge is  as  mere  dust  in  the  balance,  our  ignorance 
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PROP,    is  80  great  that  it  might  ballast  the  whole  British 
navy.    This,  as  has  been  said,  is  to  mistake  a  ques- 
tion as  to  quality,  for  a  question  as  to  quantity— 
rather  a  serious  error  for  a  philosopher  to  fall  into. 

6.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  proportion  by 
In  fixing  um  which  the  limits  of  our  iterance  are  marked  out 

ol^aetofig-  ,  .  °  ^ 

°°?°?..*"'  and  its  obiect  defined  and  demonstrated,  has  any 

proposition  **  1  J 

?t!^!^^'  tendency  to  question  the  extent,  or  to  deny  the  msg- 
*°^  nitude  of  our  ignorance.    It  rather  doubles  it.   This 

circumscription  leaves  to  our  ignorance  ^^  ample  room 
and  verge  enough'' — as  will  be  apparent  immedi- 
ately. Its  effect  merely  is  to  prevent  us  from  think- 
ing or  talking  absurdly  about  ignorance.  In  point- 
ing out  the  object  of  all  ignorance,  it  fixes  merely 
the  bounding  extremes,  the  standard  factors,  the 
supporting  uprights,  as  they  may  be  termed,  whidi 
limit  ignorance,  properly  so  called,  to  its  own  entire 
object,  and  prevent  it  both  from  slipping  over  up<m 
nonsensical  half-ohjectBj  and  from  being  confounded 
with  that  inevitable  nescience  of  the  contradictory 
which  is  the  prime  characteristic  of  reason,  but  which 
it  is  extremely  apt  to  be  mistaken  for,  unless  due 
precaution  be  observed  to  guard  against  so  portent- 
ous an  inadvertency. 

7.  Further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
proposition  does  not  profess  to  define  the  object  of 
all  ignorance  in  terms  more  definite  than  the  general 
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statement  that  it  must  always  be  a  tbing  or  a  thought    prop 


How  &r  the 


of  some  kind  or  other  in  union  with  an  intelligent 
mind.    It  must  be  this,  because  this  synthesis  alone  ^j^'^f  ^! 
can  be  known.    The  system,  however,  is  very  far  SSoSMe^d 

how  far  it  to 

from  professing  to  declare  what  the  unknown  things  not  definable. 
or  thoughts  may  be,  or  what  the  powers  of  the 
unknown  subject  may  be,  or  what  the  special  nature 
of  the  unknown  synthesis  may  be  which  subsists  be- 
tween it  and  its  objects.  All  these  may  be,  and 
indeed  are  (except  in  our  own  individual  cases), 
points  of  which  we  are  profoundly  ignorant,  and 
about  which  we  cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  So  that  lying  between  the  two  extremes 
which  bound  the  object  of  our  ignorance — a  subject 
on  the  one  hand,  and  objects  on  the  other — there  is 
scope  for  an  infinitude  of  unknown  details.  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  particular  element  which  is  in  syn- 
thesis with  the  universal  subject,  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  special  capacities  of  the  universal  subject,  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  synthesis.  In  a  word, 
all  that  can  be  definitely  and  demonstrably  fixed  as 
the  object  of  all  ignorance  is,  as  has  been  said,  that 
it  IB  some  subject,  or  ego,  in  union  with  some  object, 
or  non-ego.  The  particular  element  of  cognition — 
the  non-ego — is  contingent,  variable,  indefinite,  and 
inexhaustible  (see  Prop.  VI.  Epistem.,  Obs.  2),  d 
JbrtioTiih^  particular  element  of  ignorance — the  non- 
ego — ^is  contingent,  variable,  indefinite,  and  inex«> 
hanstible,  and  therefore  not  to  be  condescended  upon. 


ledge. 
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PROP.        8.  The  advantage  of  discriminating  the  neoesaary 

VIII.  ... 

from  the  contingent  conditions  of  knowledge  effected 

ta«e  of  diB-'  in  the  twenty-second  proposition  of  the  Epistemology 
^^"^j*^  now  becomes  apparent.  The  object  of  our  ignorance 
SfS^^o^.  must  be  a  subject  ^Zti^  some  object.  But  the  subject 
comprised  in  this  synthesis  need  not  know  things  in 
the  ways  in  which  we  know  them,  but  may  be  cog- 
nisant of  them  in  ways  totally  different|  and  the 
objects  comprised  in  this  synthesis  may  be  altogether 
different  from  the  objects  of  which  we  are  cognisant. 
All  that  is  fixed  by  reason  as  necessary  is,  that  the 
object  of  which  we  are  ignorant  should  be  objects 
plus  a  subject ;  because  any  other  object  than  this  is 
contradictory,  as  has  been  shown,  again  and  again, 
on  necessary  grounds  of  reason.  But  had  this  ana- 
lysis not  been  effected,  the  important  condusion 
referred  to  could  not  have  been  reached.  If  the  dis- 
crimination had  not  been  made — in  other  words,  if 
the  necessary  laws  had  been  reduced  to  a  level  with 
the  contingent  laws — objects  per  se^  or  without  any 
subject,  would  have  been  fixed  as  the  object  of  our 
ignorance;  in  which  case  materialism  would  have 
triumphed,  and  all  the  higher  interests  of  man,  in  be- 
half of  which  speculation  so  zealously  contends,  would 
have  been  placed  in  jeopardy:  reasoning  at  least 
could  have  done  nothing  towards  their  extrication 
and  security.  Again,  if  the  contingent  laws  had  been 
elevated  to  a  level  with  the  necessary  laws,  the  onlj 
possible  object  of  our  ignorance  would  have  been  a 
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subject  appreheDding  things  exactly  as  toe  apprehend    prop. 

them.    This  would  have  been  the  only  possible  ob-    - 

ject  of  ignorance,  because,  in  the  circumstances  sup- 
posed, it  would  have  been  the  only  possible  object  of 
knowledge;  in  which  case  the  sophism  of  Protagoras 
would  have  been  verified,  that  man  is  the  measure 
of  the  universe.  Our  ontology  would  have  been 
anthropomorphical  and  revolting.  But  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  analysis  referred  to,  extricates  the 
system  from  this  dilemma.  By  distinguishing  the 
necessary  from  the  contingent  laws  of  cognition,  we 
were  able  to  obtain  demonstrably  in  the  epistemo- 
logy  a  mind,  or  self,  or  subject  plus  some  objects 
(though  what  objects  it  is  impossible  to  say — this 
being  the  particular,  variable,  and  inexhaustible  ele- 
ment of  cognition)  as  the  only  possible  object  of  all 
knowledge;  and  in  like  manner,  this  distinction 
enables  us  to  obtain  demonstrably  in  the  agnoiology 
a  mind,  or  self,  or  subject  plus  same  objects  (though 
what  objects  it  is  impossible  to  say — this  being  the 
particular,  variable,  and  inexhaustible  element  of 
ignorance)  as  the  only  possible  object  of  all  igno- 
rance. The  system  is  thus  advancing  in  strength 
towards  the  position  where  ontology  lies  intrenched ; 
it  is  drawing  closer  and  closer  its  lines  of  circumval- 
lation  around  the  encampment  of  Absolute  Exist- 
ence, and  has  already  driven  in  its  outposts. 

9.  From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  this 

2e 
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PROP,    doctrine,  so  far  from  denying  oar  ignorance,  rather 


represents  it  as  double.  In  fixing  the  object  of  igno- 
ii  mora  ranee  as  non-contradictory — in  other  words,  in  inast- 
S!^°^  ing  (and  in  proving)  that  whenever  we  are  ignorant 
of  an  object  we  must  also  be  ignorant  of  a  subject— 
this  sjstem  teaches  that  we  are  ignorant  of  an  intel- 
ligible, that  is,  not-nonsensical,  whole;  whereas  ordi- 
nary thinking  and  psychology  teach  that  we  aie 
ignorant  of  an  unintelligible  and  nonsenrical  hdf 
(objects  j76r  se).  It  is  true  that  the  system,  in  con- 
cluding that  there  can  be  no  ignorance  of  the  contra- 
dictory, limits  or  abridges  our  ignorance  in  that 
particular  direction.  But,  as  has  been  said,  it  ex- 
tends it  in  another  direction,  by  showing  that,  in  so 
far  as  we  are  ignorant,  our  ignorance  must  have  for 
its  object  not  merely  one  of  the  factors  or  elements 
of  cognition,  but  must  have  for  its  object  both  of 
them, — the  universal  no  less  than  the  particular 
element,  the  subjective  no  less  than  the  objective 
factor.  Whenever  we  suppose  that  we  can  be  igno- 
rant of  either  of  these  without  being  ignorant  of  the 
other,  we  suppose  that  we  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
contradictory, — an  opinion  which  every  one  who  re- 
flects upon  its  absurdity  will  be  inclined  forthwith  to 
abandon.  Hence  it  is  submitted  that  these  Institutes 
are  more  humble  in  their  pretensions,  and  acknow- 
ledge more  fully  the  extent  of  man's  ignorance,  than 
any  of  those  systems  which  lay  claun  ostentatiously 
to  the  virtue  of  humility,  and  talk  about  the  infinite 
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particulars  which  lie  beyond  our  cognisance,  without     prop. 


VUL 


considering  very  critically  what  they  are  saying. 

10.  Eighth  Counter-proposition. — '*The  object  of 

all  ignorance,  whatever  it  may  be,  need  not  be  more  Eighth  ooan. 
than  what  is  usually  regarded  as  the  object.  It  ^^o^ 
need  not  be  the  synthesis  of  the  particular  and  the 
universal ;  but  it  may  be,  and  it  is,  mere  particular 
things  by  themselves.  It  need  not  consist  of  a  sub- 
jective and  an  objective  element — ^but  it  may  con- 
sist of  the  objective  element  merely,  or  of  the  sub- 
jective element  merely;  in  other  words,  a  subject 
without  any  object,  or  objects  without  any  subject, 
may  be  the  object  of  our  ignorance." 

11.  To  give  stability  to  this  counter-proposition, 

either  of  two  points  would  require  to  be  made  good, —  The  grounds 

on  which  it 

either,  first,  that  objects  without  any  subject  or  self  n>t>MeA^- 
can  be  known,  and  that  self  or  the  subject  without 
any  object  can  be  known ;  or,  secondly,  that  there  can 
be  an  ignorance  of  what  cannot  possibly  be  known. 
If  either  of  these  points  could  be  established,  the 
counter-proposition  would  stand  firm,  and  Proposition 
Vill.  would  be  overthrown.  But  it  is  conceived 
that  both  of  these  positions  have  been  thoroughly 
subverted  in  the  course  of  these  discussions,  and  di- 
rectly opposite  conclusions  demonstratively  reached; 
and  therefore  thb  counter-proposition  must  just  sub- 
mit quietly  to  go  the  way  of  all  its  brethren. 
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PROP.         12.  The  following  iUajBtration  will  throw  addi- 


vm. 


tional  light  on  the  difference  between  the  doctrine 
ofttedS£-  here  advocated  in  regard  to  the  object  of  oar  ig- 
^^SdUM  '^^^'^^^  ^^^  ^^  opinion  maintained  by  ordmary 
to^Siio'  thinking.  In  onr  ordinary  moods  we  conceive  that 
tbeoi^)eetof  ^jjj^^^  without  any  subject  are,  to  a  large  extent, 

the  objects  of  oar  ignorance ;  and  we  hold  this  opi- 
nion, becaose,  in  our  ordinary  moods,  we  suppose 
that  objects  without  any  subject  are,  to  some  extent, 
the  objects  of  our  knowledge.  But  in  our  ordinary 
moods  we  never  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  suppofl- 
ing  that  jects  without  any  ob  are  the  objects  of  onr 
ignorance.  If  a  man  were  told  that  jecta  without 
ab  were  what  he  was  ignorant  of,  he  would  have 
some  reason  to  complain  that  he  was  being  made  a 
fool  of.  He  always  conceives  himself  to  be  igno- 
rant of  what  is  expressed  by  the  tohole  word  *^  ob- 
ject,^ and  not  of  what  is  expressed  by  any  one  of  its 
syllables.  In  the  same  way  these  Institutes  would 
be  stultified  if  they  were  to  admit  that  objects  with- 
out a  subject  could  be  the  objects  of  our  ignorance, 
because  object^lus'subject  is  their  whole  word  for  the 
mind — just  as  object  is  the  whole  word  for  the  mind, 
in  the  estimation  of  popular  thinking.  ''  Object  j?/u< 
subject "  is  to  speculation  precisely  what  "  object"  is 
to  ordinary  thinking ;  and  hence,  just  as  ordinary 
thinking  always  supposes  that  objects  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  the  only  objects  either  of  our  know- 
ledge or  of  our  ignorance,  and  would  be  outraged 
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by  the  statement  that  a  mere  part  or  syllable  of  this     prop. 


word  could  express  either  what  we  know,  or  what 
we  are  ignorant  of — so  speculative  thinking  main* 
tains,  and  calls  upon  people  to  understand,  that 
objects^/ii«-a-subject  are  the  only  objects  either  of 
our  knowledge  or  of  our  ignorance,  and  is  equally 
outraged  by  the  supposition  that  any  of  the  syllables 
of  this  entire  and  indivisible  mental  word  can  give 
a  true  or  intelligible  expression  either  to  what  we 
know  or  to  what  we  are  ignorant  of.  The  want  of 
accordance  between  language  and  thought — or,  other* 
wise  expressed,  the  fact  that  thought  is  not  susceptible 
of  being  divided  or  split  down  into  fractions  to  such 
an  extent  as  words  appear  to  divide  it  into,  and  con- 
sequently the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  sup- 
position that  the  division  of  words  has  a  correspond- 
ing analysis  of  thoughts — ^might  furnish  a  theme  for 
much  interesting  discussion ;  but  this  is  a  topic  which 
cannot  be  pursued  at  present. 

13.  As  a  corollary  of  this  proposition,  it  follows 
that  object  +  subject  is  the  only  substantial  and  ab-  The  nuuax- 
solute  in  ignorance,  just  as  this  synthesis  is  the  only  lutojn  igno. 
substantial  and  absolute  in  cognition.  It  is,  how- 
ever, unnecessary  to  enunciate  this  truth  in  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  proposition ;  su£Sce  it  to  say, 
that  the  mere  factors  of  this  synthesis  cannot  either 
of  them  be  the  substantial  and  absolute  in  ignorance, 
because  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  them  apart 


nmoe. 
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PROP,    from  each  other ;  and  there  can  be  no  ignorance  of 


VUL 


what  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of.  Hence,  the 
only  absolnte  and  substantial  reality  of  which  we 
can  be  ignorant  is  a  subject  in  union  with  objects 
of  some  kind  or  other. 

14.  The  short  summing  up  is  this — ^a  summary 
TiMBiafn     which  rcfcrs  in  part  to  the  epi8temolofi:y.     The 

remit  of  the  ,  ,  .  .         .  .      i 

^oioiosy  ordinary  thinker — that  is,  every  man  in  his  habitoal 
and  unphilosophical  moods — supposes,  first,  that  he 
can  know  leas  than  he  can  really  know ;  hence  he 
supposes  that  mere  objects  can  be  known.  Secondly, 
he  supposes  that  he  can  think  of  less  than  can  be 
known ;  hence  he  supposes  that  mere  objects  can  be 
conceived.  Thirdly,  he  supposes  that  he  can  be 
ignorant  of  less  than  can  be  known ;  hence  he  sap- 
poses  that  mere  objects  are  what  he  can  be  ignorant 
of.  The  first  and  second  of  these  inadvertencies  are 
corrected  in  the  epistemology.  It  is  there  shown 
that  we  cannot  know  less  than  we  can  really  know, 
and  that,  therefore,  mere  objects  cannot  be  known, 
but  only  objects  along  with  oneself  or  the  subject; 
further,  that  we  cannot  tliink  of  less  than  can  be 
known ;  and  that,  therefore,  mere  objects  cannot  be 
conceived,  but  only  objects  along  with  some  self  or 
subject.  The  main  business  of  the  agnoiology  has 
been  to  correct  the  third  inadvertency,  and  to  show 
that  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  less  than  can  be  known, 
and  that,  therefore,  mere  objects  cannot  be  what  we 
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are  ignorant  of,  bat  only  objects  along  with  some     prop. 

self  or  subject.     From  these  conriderations  it  is    '- 

obvious  that  philosophers  have  erred,  not,  as  is  usually 
supposed,  in  consequence  of  striving  to  know  more 
than  thej  are  competent  to  know,  but  in  consequence 
of  striving  to  know  less  than  they  are  permitted  to 
know  by  the  laws  and  limits  of  intelligence;  and 
further,  that  they  have  gone  astray,  not,  as  is  usually 
supposed,  in  consequence  of  denying  our  ignorance 
to  be  €r«  great  as  it  really  is,  but  in  consequence  of 
maintaining  that  our  ignorance  is  not  so  great  as  it 
really  is — in  other  words,  in  consequence  of  main- 
taining that  we  are  ignorant  of  less  than  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  intelligence  to  be  ignorant  of. 

15.  In  conclusion,  and  in  reference  to  what  is  said 
in  the  first  proposition  of  the  agnoiology  (Obs.6.),  this  conciodiDg 
remark  has  to  be  added,  that  all  the  counter-propo- 
sitions would  have  stood  their  ground,  and  the  pro- 
positions would  consequently  have  been  overthrown, 
if  a  first  and  second  counter-proposition  could  have 
been  laid  down  and  proved.  Let  it  be  assumed  as 
Counter-proposition  I.  that  ignorance  is  no  imperfec- 
tion or  defect,  and  a  ground  would  be  secured  for  a 
second  counter-proposition  denying  that  ignorance  is 
possibly  remediable ;  because  ignorance  is  remediable 
only  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  defect.  This  basis, 
if  it  could  be  conceded,  would  establish  all  the  other 
counter-positions  as  true ;  for  if  ignorance  is  not  a 
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PROP,     defect,  and  is  not  remediable,  there  may,  indeed 

there  must,  be  an  ignorance  of  what  cannot  poft- 

siblj  be  known.  Hence  Proposition  III.  would  fall. 
Again,  if  there  could  be  an  ignorance  of  what  could 
not  possibly  be  known,  there  might,  and  must,  be  an 
ignorance  of  objects  per  m,  and  of  material  thmgs 
per  se  :  Propositions  lY.  and  Y.  would  fall.  Again, 
if  there  could  be  an  ignorance  of  what  could  not 
possibly  be  known.  Proposition  YI.  would  fall ;  be- 
cause, in  these  circumstances,  there  might  be  an 
ignorance  of  the  particular  without  the  univenal 
element  of  cognition,  or  of  the  universal  without  the 
particular  element  Again,  Proposition  YII.  would 
fall  for  the  same  reason.  Further,  the  same  concession 
would  effect  the  destruction  of  Proposition  YIIL; 
because,  if  there  could  be  an  ignorance  of  what  could 
not  possibly  be  known,  object*;pftis-subject  would  no 
longer  be  the  only  possible  object  of  ignorance.  In 
short,  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  agnoiology  would 
be  the  consequence  of  the  denial  of  the  proposition 
which  asserts  that  ignorance  is  a  defect  or  imperfeo- 
tion.  But  inasmuch  as  this  denial  is  absurd  and 
demonstratively  false,  it  is  conceived  that  the  theory 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  subverted  on  that  or  on  any 
other  ground.  For  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  those 
who  may  refuse  to  embrace  this  new  theory  of  igno- 
rance, the  logical  data  on  which  their  opposition 
must  be  grounded  have  been  considerately  supplied. 


SECTION  III. 


THE  ONTOLOGY,  OB  THEOBI  OF  BEING. 


PROPOSITION  I. 

THE  THBES  iLTEBNATIVES  AS  TO  ABSOLUTE  EXISTENCE. 

That  which  truly  is,  or,  as  it  shall  be  usually 
termed.  Absolute  Existence,  is  either,  fir^^ 
That  which  we  know ;  or  it  is,  secondly ^  That 
which  we  are  ignorant  of;  or  it  is,  thirdly y 
That  which  we  neither  know  nor  are  igno- 
rant of;  and  no  other  alternative  is  possible. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

• 

If  a  thing  is  not  thia^  it  may  be  iJiai;  but  if  it  is 
not  this,  and  not  that,  it  must  be  neither  this  nor 
that.  (This  is  one  of  the  strongest  forms  in  which 
the  law  of  contradiction,  the  criterion  of  all  necessary 
truth,  can  be  expressed).  Hence  if  absolute  exis- 
tence is  not  that  which  we  know,  it  may  be  that 
which  we  are  ignorant  of;  but  if  it  is  not  that  which 
we  know,  and  not  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  it 
must  be  that  which  we  neither  know  nor  are  igno- 
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PROP,    rant  of.    Therefore  absolute  existence  is  either, /rs^, 


'  That  which  we  know;  or,  secondly ^  That  which  we 
are  ignorant  of;  or,  thirdly ^  That  which  we  neither 
know  nor  are  ignorant  of;  and  no  other  altematiTe 
is  possible. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  problem  of  ontology,  as  annoanced  in  the 
The  problem  Introduction,  §  54,  is,  What  is?  in  the  proper  and 

Oi  ontoiOKV 

•tated.  emphatic  sense  of  the  word  IS.  What  absolutely 
and  independently  exists?  What,  and  what  alone, 
possesses  a  clear,  detached,  emancipated,  substantial, 
genuine,  or  unparasiHcal  Being?  What  can  that 
which  possesses  this  be  declared  to  be?  What  is 
its  character?  What  predicate  cap  be  attached  to 
it?  This  is  the  problem  which  ontology  is  called 
upon  to  resolve;  and  it  will  be  seen  as  we  advance, 
that  without  the  whole  of  the  preceding  demonstra- 
tions, this  question  is  insoluble,  but  with  them  its 
reasoned  settlement  may  be  reached. 

2.  This  proposition  opens  the  way.  It  exhibits 
Its  three  the  alternatives,  any  of  which,  so  far  as  we  see  at 
areexhaoit-  prcscut,  Absolutc  Existcuce  may  be,  and  one  or 

other  of  which  it  must  be ;  for  the  three  alternatives 
are  exhaustive,  as  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who 
considers  the  proposition  even  without  the  demon- 
stration.   Absolute  existence  may  possibly  be  that 


I, 
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which  we  are  cognisant  of,  or  it  may  possiblj  be  prop. 
that  which  we  are  ignorant  of;  but  if  it  is  not  that 
which  we  are  cognisant  of,  and  not  that  which  we 
are  ignorant  of,  it  must  be  that  which  we  are  neither 
cognisant  of  nor  ignorant  of ;  and  no  other  alterna- 
tive is  possible.  This  conclusion  seems  sufficiently 
obyious.  To  those,  however,  who  may  desire  a 
more  concrete  example  of  the  kind  of  syllogism  here 
employed,  the  following  illustration  will  be  of  service: 
If  it  is  not  summer,  it  may  be  winter;  but  if  it  is  not 
summer,  and  not  winter,  it  must  be  neither  summer 
nor  winter.  Therefore  it  is  either  summer  or  winter, 
or  neither ;  and  no  other  alternative  as  to  time  and 
season  is  possible.  For  suppose  it  to  be  spring;  but 
spring  is  neither  summer  nor  winter,  and  therefore 
the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism  is  unshaken.  Such, 
mutatis  mutandia^  is  the  present  reasoning  in  regard 
to  Absolute  Existence. 


3.  All  the  alternatives  which  Absolute  Existence 

is  capable  of  being,  having  been  exhibited  in  this  The  thM 
proposition,  the  next  step  which  the  system  takes  is  ^{Jij^^ 
to  reduce  these  alternatives  from  three  to  two.  This 
elimination  is  accomplished  in  Propositions  II.  III. 
lY.    Meanwhile  the  counter-proposition  is  subjoined. 

4.  First  Counter-propoaiiion. — "  There  are  only 

two  alternatives  in  regard  to  Absolute  Existence.  Pint  couo. 

ter-pit>po>l* 

If  Absolute  Existence  is  not  what  we  know,  it  must  ^°- 
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PROP. 

I. 


be  what  we  are  ignorant  of;  for  there  is  no  middle 
between  knowledge  and  ignorance.  Whatever  we 
do  not  know,  we  must  be  ignorant  of;  in  other 
words,  it  is  impossible  neither  to  know  nor  to  be 
ignorant  of  a  thing. 


In  what 
rcqwctthii 
cottDter- 
pfopotltioii 


5.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  this  counter-propo- 
sition, in  so  far  as  it  maintains  that  there  are  only 
two  alternatives  in  regard  to  absolute  ezistenoeL 
This  is  the  very  conclusion  which  the  ontology  is 
proceeding  to  establish  in  the  subsequent  proposi- 
tions ;  but  it  must  be  established  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, and  not  taken  for  granted  at  the  outset.  At 
first  sight  the  alternatives  of  Absolute  Existence  are 
apparently  three,  and  accordingly  they  have  been 
set  forth  as  three  in  the  opening  proposition  in  order 
that  the  Theory  of  Being  may  be  cleared  from  the 
very  commencement,  may  proceed  by  deliberate  and 
legitimate  steps,  and  may  leave  in  arrear  or  unre- 
moved  no  difficulty  or  objection  to  which  it  may 
seem  to  be  exposed.  Its  labours  would  have  been 
considerably  abridged  had  it  held  itself  entitled  to 
start  from  the  affirmation  that  the  alternatives  of 
Absolute  Existence  are  only  two;  but  such  a 
starting-point  would  have  been  not  strictly  legiti- 
mate. 


6.  The  error  which  the  counter-proporition  pre- 
sents is  contuned  in  the  statement  that  there  is  no 
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middle  between  knowledge  and  ignorance,  and  that    prop. 

whatever  we  do  not  know  we  must  be  ignorant  of.    

As  this  doctrine — the  law  of  excluded  middle,  as  itrMpectiti* 
is  called — ^is  nowhere  very  clearly  explained,  and 
seems  to  be  insufficiently  understood  by  philosophers 
in  general,  a  few  remarks  may  here  be  made  in 
elucidation  of  it. 

7.  There  is  no  medium,  it  is  said,  between  know- 
ing and  being  ignorant  of  a  thing — ^we  must  either  Thaiaw  of 
know  it,  or  not  know  it.   This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  gi^ 
the  law  of  contradiction  (see  Introduction,  §  28), 

and  under  this  expression  it  is  called  the  law  of 
excluded  middle,  which  means  that  we  have  no 
alternative  except  either  to  know  or  to  be  ignorant 
of  a  thing ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
ns  neither  to  know  nor  to  be  ignorant  of  it.  If  we 
do  not  know  it,  we  must  be  ignorant  of  it ;  and  con- 
versely, if  we  are  not  ignorant  of  it,  we  must  know 
it.  Such  is  the  law  of  excluded  middle,  considered 
in  reference  to  knowledge  and  ignorance ;  and  it  is 
laid  down  by  logicians  as  subject  to  no  restriction  or 
qualification. 

8.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  law  is  subject 

to  a  very  considerable  restriction  or  qualification.   It  How  thii  law 
applies  only  to  non-contradictory  things.    We  must  qnaimed. 
either  know  or  be  ignorant  of  whatever  is  non-con- 
tradictoiy,  because  whatever  is  non-contradictory  is 
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PROP,    knowable,  and,  therefore,  if  we  do  not  know  it,  we 


most  be  ignorant  of  it :   there  can  be  no  doubt 

about  that.  But  the  case  is  very  different  in  re- 
gard to  the  contradictory  or  absolutely  unknowable : 
of  this  there  can  be  no  knowledge  and  no  ignorance. 
Can  any  man  be  cognisant  of  two  and  two  making 
five,  or  of  two  straight  lines  enclosing  a  space? 
No.  Can  any  man  be  ignorant  of  these  absurdities  ? 
Just  as  little.  Speaking  ironically,  or  in  jest,  a  per- 
son might,  indeed,  say  that  he  was  ignorant  of  two 
and  two  making  five,  or  of  the  tViequality  of  the  radii 
of  a  circle,  but  he  could  not  say  this  seriously  without 
talking  irrationally.  These  instances  are  adduced 
merely  as  illustrations.  But  it  is  obvious  that  every 
contradictory,  or  whatever  is  absolutely  unknow- 
able, is  that  of  which  there  can  neither  be  any  know- 
ledge nor  any  ignorance.  The  law,  therefore,  of 
excluded  middle  must  be  accepted  with  this  qualifi- 
cation, that  it  is  valid  and  true  only  in  reference  to 
the  non-contradictory. 

9.  The  prevalent  mistake  on  this  subject  has  its 
Origin  of  tta«  orienn  in  the  cause  alluded  to  in  the  Introduction, 

mistake  in  , 

^^  to  §  69,  where  it  was  stated  that  philosophers  have  gene- 
rally confounded  together  under  a  common  category 
the  simply  unknowable  and  inconceivable  by  us,  and 
the  absolutely  unknowable  and  inconceivable  in  itself. 
The  simply  unknowable  by  us  is  excluded  from  our 
knowledge,  but  it  is  not  excluded  from  our  ignoranoe* 
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In  regard  to  this  (the  simply  unknowable),  there  b    prop. 
no  middle — a  third  alternative  is  excluded.    We  do    


not  know  it,  and  therefore  we  must  be  ignorant  of 
it.  Here  the  law  applies ;  bat  the  absolutely  un- 
knowable is  excluded  from  our  knowledge ;  and  it  is 
excluded  equally  from  our  ignorance.  In  regard  to 
this,  there  is  nothing  but  a  third  or  middle  alternative. 
We  can  neither  know  it,  nor  be  ignorant  of  it.  Here 
the  law  does  not  apply.  Hence  there  is  a  middle 
between  knowledge  and  ignorance ;  a  middle  wnich 
is  excluded  alike  from  our  knowledge  and  from  our 
ignorance,  and  this  middle  is  the  contradictory,  or 
that  which  the  laws  of  all  reason  prevent  from  being 
known  on  any  terms  by  any  intelligenc&  The 
counter-proposition,  therefore,  which  lays  down  the 
law  of  excluded  middle  without  any  qualification 
and  denies  that  it  is  subject  to  any  limitation,  is 
erroneous. 

10.  One  of  the  principal  retarding  causes  of  phi- 
losophy has  been  the  want  of  a  clear  and  developed  Theimator 
doctrine  of  the  contradictory.     This  desideratum  tHM  or  the 

^  ooDtradietoiy 

could  not  be  supplied  so  long  as  philosophers  refused,  ^^^^  ^ 
as  they  have  hitherto  done,  to  found  speculative  ^'{^^.'^ 
science  upon  reason,  and  to  carry  it  out  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  as  a  concatenated  system  of  necessary 
truths.    To  this  cause  the  error  which  we  have  just 
been  considering,  and  many  other  errors,  are  to  be 

attributed.    Throughout  these  Institutes  a  correct 

2p 
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FROR.     doctrine  of  the  oontradictoryy  showing  distinctlj 


what  it  is  (namely^  that  it  is  ^ther  of  the  factors  of 
cognition  taken  by  itself,  or  apart  from  its  oo-fiu^or), 
has  been  developed*  And  therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  prospects  of  specolation  may  be  brighter  b 
time  coming  than  they  have  been  in  time  past. 

11.  In  further  explanation  of  this  doctrine,  a  dis- 
DMiocti(m  tinction  may  here  be  pointed  oat  between  the  singly 
sin^yand     contradictory  and  the  doMu  contradictory.     The 

the  doubly  •'  ... 

oontndic-  two  co-factors  of  cognition  (subject  and  object),  when 
considered  singulatim^  or  apart  from  each  other,  are 
only  the  singly  contradictory, — a  centreless  drde,  or 
a  stick  with  only  one  end,  is  the  doubly  contradic- 
tory. To  redeem  any  object  (a  stick,  or  a  circle,  or 
whatever  it  may  be)  from  contradiction — ^in  other 
words,  to  render  it  apprehensible — ^the  subject  most 
know  itself  along  with  it.  Here  only  one  supple- 
mentation is  required — ^the  me  mast  be  known  along 
with  the  thing.  But  to  redeem  from  contradiction 
a  centreless  circle  or  a  stick  with  only  one  end,  two 
supplementations  are  required :  first,  the  centre  most 
be  supplied  to  the  circle ;  and  secondly,  the  me  must, 
moreover,  be  taken  into  account. 


PROPOSITION  II. 

A  PREMSS  BT  WEIGH  THE  THIRD  ALTERNATIYE  IS  ELIMINATED. 

Whatever  we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant 
of  is  the  contradictory. 

DEMONSTBATION. 

If  that  which  we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant 
of  were  not  the  contradictorj,  it  would  be  know* 
able ;  because  whatever  is  not  contradictory  is  know- 
able.  But  if  it  (that,  viz.,  which  we  neither  know 
nor  are  ignorant  of)  were  knowable,  we  must  either 
know  it  or  be  ignorant  of  it.  If  we  know  it,  we  can- 
not neither  know  it  nor  be  ignorant  of  it ;  and  if  we 
are  ignorant  of  it,  we  cannot  neither  know  it  nor  be 
ignorant  of  it.  Therefore  whatever  we  neither  know 
nor  are  ignorant  of  cannot  be  knowable ;  and  not 
being  knowable,  it  must  be  the  contradictory ;  be^ 
cause  everything  except  the  contradictoiy  is  know- 
able.  Consequently,  whatever  we  neither  know  nor 
are  ignorant  of,  is,  and  must  be,  the  contradictory. 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  proposition  and  the  next  supply  the  pre- 
PROP,  mises  bj  means  of  which  Proposition  IV.  is  enabled 
to  eliminate  or  get  rid  of  the  third  altematiTe  in 

^uriiT  this  .^ 

propoiitioo  b  regard  to  Absolute  Existence — thus  redudng  the 
alternatives  from  three  to  two. 


2.  Second  Caunter-propaaitioiu — The  contradictory 
s«»ndooDD.  is  a  topic  which  has  never  engaged  the  attention 
^0.           either  of  natural  thinking  or  of  psychological  science ; 

and  therefore  there  is,  in  this  case,  no  exact  counte^ 
proposition.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  first,  and  may  be  laid  down  in  the  following 
terms :  '^  There  is  no  middle  between  knowledge  and 
ignorance ;  we  must  either  know  or  be  ignorant  of 
a  thing,  and  we  cannot  neither  know  nor  be  igno- 
rant of  anything." 

3.  Not  if  the  thing  is  knowable  or  intelligible,— 
TowhAttf.  in  that  case,  certainlvi  we  cannot  neither  know  it, 

nor  be  ignorant  of  it,  but  must  either  know  it  or  be 
Ignorant  of  it.  But  if  the  thing  is  absolutely  un- 
knowable or  contradictory,  or  that  wjiich  is  not  to 
be  known  at  all,  or  on  any  terms  by  any  intelligence, 
in  that  case,  it  is  certain  that  we  can  neither  know 
it  nor  be  ignorant  of  it.  When  taken  with  this 
explanation  or  qualification  (see  preceding  Prop., 
Obs.  5*9),  the  correctness  of  the  oounter-propo- 
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sition  may  be  conceded.    At  any  rate,  it  is  unne-     prop. 

cessaiy  to  trouble  ourselves  with  it  any  further,    

because  the  third  alternative  concluded  for  in  Pro- 
position I.,  which  this  counter-proposition  rejects 
summarily,  and  without  a  hearing,  is  the  very 
point  which  this  system  rejects  after  having  sub- 
mitted it  (in  Props.  I.  II.  III.  IV.)  to  a  fair  and 
legitimate  trial.  So  that  the  system  may  here  take 
credit  for  having  raised,  of  its  own  accord,  and  sur- 
mounted by  legitimate  means,  a  difficulty  or  objec- 
tion which  would  not  have  been  thrown  in  its  way, 
either  by  ordinary  thinking  or  by  psychology.  If 
this  third  alternative  could  not  have  been  logically 
got  rid  of,  the  ontology  would  have  been  brought  to 
a  stand-still. 


PROPOSITION  III, 

A  PBEMISS  BT  WHICH  THE  THIRD  ALTEBKiTIVE  IS  ELDOKAIED. 

Absolute  Existence,  or  Being  in  itself,  is  not 

the  contradictory. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

There  is  no  absurdity  or  contradiction  involved 
in  the  supposition  that  something  (whatever  it  may 
be),  really,  and  truly,  and  absolutely  exists.  And 
therefore,  inasmuch  as  no  absurdity  or  contradiction 
attaches  to  this  supposition,  no  absurdity  or  contra- 
diction attaches  to  that  to  which  this  supposition 
refers — ^namely,  to  Being  in  itself.  Consequently 
Absolute  Existence,  or  Being  in  itself,  is  not  the 
contradictory. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Although  a  demonstration  of  this  proposition 
is  given,  none,  strictly  speaking,  is  required.    The 
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proposition  is  postulated  or  presupposed  bj  the  very     prop. 

terms  of  the  inquiry,  and  must  be  conceded  by  all    '— 

who  enter  on  the  study  of  metaphysics.     The  uiti-  thJ  propo«i. 
mate  problem  of  the  science  is,  What  is  truih  f — (See  mppowd  by 

^  '  ^  the  Tery  na- 

Introduction,  §  54.)  This  problem  necessarily  takes  {J^*** 
for  granted  two  points:  first,  that  truth  is;  and 
secondly,  that  truth  is  not  nonsense  or  the  contra- 
dictory. The  science  is  not  called  upon  to  prove 
thai  truth  is,  and  that  it  is  not  the  contradictory. 
This  must  be  conceded.  The  science  is  merely 
called  upon  to  find  out  and  prove  what  truth  is ;  it 
merely  undertakes  to  affix  to  truth  some  predicate 
descriptive  and  explanatory  of  its  character.  In 
the  same  way  the  science  is  not  called  upon  to 
prove  either  that  Absolute  Existence  is,  or  that  it  is 
not  the  contradictory.  It  takes,  and  must  be  allowed 
to  take,  this  for  granted :  it  is  merely  called  upon  to 
find  out  and  demonstrate  what  Absolute  Existence  is; 
in  other  words,  to  affix  to  it  some  predicate  declara- 
tory of  its  nature  and  character.  In  this  respect 
the  metaphysician  resembles  the  mathematician  who 
is  not  called  upon  to  prove  either  that  his  diagrams 
arej  or  that  they  involve  no  contradiction,  but  simply 
to  demonstrate  what  relations  they  and  their  various 
parts  bear  to  one  another.  So  that  if  the  foregoing 
demonstration  should  appear  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, the  reader  is  requested  to  remember  that 
the  proposition  is  one  which  the  science  is  entitled 
to  postulate,  and  one  which  even  the  most  extrava- 
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PROP,    gant  scepticism  cannot  call  in  question.    No  fonn  of 


III. 


scepticism  has  ever  questioned  the  fact  thai  some- 
thing absolutely  exists,  or  has  ever  maintained  that 
this  something  was  the  nonsensical.  The  sceptic, 
even  when  he  carries  his  opinions  to  an  extreme, 
merely  doubts  or  denies  our  competency  to  find  oat 
and  declare  tohcU  absolutely  exists. 

2«  There  is  no  third  counter-proposition ;  and  the 

Third  coon-  forcgoiug  cousideratious    sufficiently  explain  why 

tton.  Why  there  should  be  none.    Psychology  has  never  ex- 
then  li  nooe.  ''  ^•^ 

pressly  maintained  that  Absolute  Existence  is  the 
contradictory :  she  must  be  understood  to  hold  that 
it  is  the  simply  inconceivable  by  us.  But,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  neglected  to  draw  a  dear  line 
of  demarcation  between  these  two  categories— the 
simply  inconceivable  by  us,  and  the  absolutely  in- 
conceivable in  itself — ^psychology  has  left  her  opinion 
even  on  this  point  in  a  state  of  ambiguity.  She  has 
nowhere  expressly  declared  whether  Absolute  Ex- 
istence is  the  simply  inconceivable  by  us  (i.  6.  the 
non-contradictory)  or  the  absolutely  inconceivable 
in  itself  (t.  6.  the  contradictory).  In  short,  she  has 
overlooked  altogether  this  most  important  distinc- 
tion, and  thus  has  contributed  largely  to  that  loose- 
ness of  thought  and  equivocation  of  expression  which 
have  hitherto  prevented  the  higher  problems  of  philo- 
sophy from  acquiring  even  an  intelligible  shape. 


PROPOSITION    IV. 

£LIHINiT£S    THE    THIfiD    ALTEBNATIYE. 

Absolute  Existence  is  not  what  we  neither 
know  nor  are  ignorant  of. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Whatever  we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant  of 
is  the  contradictory  (Prop.  IL)  Absolute  Existence 
is  not  the  contradictory  (Prop.  III.)  Therefore 
Absolute  Existence  is  not  what  we  neither  know 
nor  are  ignorant  of. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  proposition  clears  o£F  one  of  the  alterna- 
tives in  refi^ard  to  Absolute  Existence.    In  the  next  wbatthia 

.  .  .  .  .        •  .  propotltion 

proposition  the  residuum  which  remains  is  enunciated  •'^•<sto. 
and  proved. 
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PROP.        2.  There  is  no  fourth  counter-proposition ;  becanae 


PoUftb  OOQII> 


the  sTstem  has  now  reached,  by  legitimate  steps, 
^^inMST  the  conclusion  which  Counter-proposition  I.  reached 

♦ton.    Why     ....  '^     '^ 

than  is  Don*,  illegitimately  and  prematurely. 


3.  To  some  persons,  the  logical  operation  deve- 
TiMpi«Tioiig  loped  in  the  preceding  propositions,  by  which  the 

propoiitioiu 

an  pRiimi-  third  alternative,  in  regard  to  Absolute  Existence,  tB 
^III^J^;^^,  eliminated  from  the  list,  may  appear  superfluous. 
^^^  It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  certain  that  the  operation 
referred  to  is  not  superfluous.  Its  performance  has 
been  prompted  by  the  anxiety  to  do  the  work  com- 
pletely, to  deal  with  every  difficulty  whidi  may 
arise,  and  to  staunch  all  the  possible  sources  of  ob- 
jection. To  those,  however,  who  think  that  it  might 
have  been  dispensed  with,  the  starting-point  of  the 
ontology  will  present  itself  in  the  next  proposition. 


PROPOSITION  V. 

THE    BEMAININ6    ALTEBNATIYES. 

Absolute  Existence  is  either  that  which  we 
know  or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

It  was  proved  by  Proposition  I.  that  Absolute 
Existence  has  only  three  alternative  characters :  it 
is  either,  first,  that  which  we  know ;  or,  secondly, 
that  which  we  are  ignorant  of;  or,  thirdly,  that 
which  we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant  of.  The 
third  alternative  has  been  excluded  by  Proposition 
rV.  Absolute  Existence,  therefore,  must  be  the 
one  or  other  of  the  two  remaining  alternatives :  in 
other  words,  it  is  either  that  which  we  know  or  that 
which  we  are  ignorant  of. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  elimination  of  the  third  alternative,  and 
the  proof  that  Absolute  Existence  is  either  that 
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PROP,    which  we  know  or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of, 


V. 


Thk  pcopoti- 


secures  the  key  of  the  ontology,  and  renders  her 
iZl^S::'  position  impregnable.  Her  victory  is  now  assoied 
th*  ontology,  against  whatever  force  may  be  brought  agunst  her. 
She  has  now  bnt  to  put  forth  her  hand  to  pluck  the 
fruit  of  all  her  previous  labours.  Because  the  alter- 
native characters  of  Absolute  Existence  having  been 
reduced  to  two — ^in  other  words,  Absolute  Existence 
having  been  proved  to  be  either  that  which  we  know 
or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  the  system  is  able 
to  deal  with  it  and  to  declare  what  it  ia,  whichever 
of  the  two  alternatives  be  embraced.  Should  "  Being 
in  itself"  be  that  whldi  we  know,  the  result  of  the 
epistemblogy  enables  us  to  affix  to  it  a  predicate 
declaratory  of  its  nature— for  the  epistemology  has 
settled  what  alone  it  is  possible  for  us  to  know. 
Should  ^^  Being  in  itself"  be  held  to  be  that  which 
we  are  ignorant  of,  the  result  of  the  agnoiology 
(which  has  been  proved  to  be  coincident  with  the 
result  of  the  epistemology)  enables  us  to  affix  to  it 
ike  very  same  predicate  declaratory  of  its  nature. 
Thus  the  system  makes  good  its  point,  and  redeems 
its  pledge  (see  Introduction,  §  60),  whichever  horn 
of  the  dilemma  be  presented  to  it,  as  shall  be  shown 
articulately  in  Proposition  X.  Meanwhile  a  few 
articles  must  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing away  the  wrecks  of  antecedent  systems,  and  of 
giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  cardinal  doctrines 
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of  psychology,  which  are  still  dragging  out,  in  book     prof. 


and  in  lecture-room,  a  debilitated  and  semi-animate 
existence. 

2.   Fifth  Counter-proposition. — ^There  is  no  fifth 
counter-proposition,  for  the  reason  assigned  under  Fuih  com- 
the  preceding  proposition  (Obs.  2.)    That  we  must  tion.  why 
be  either  cognisant  or  ignorant  of  Absolute  Ei^ist- 
ence,  is  conceded  both  by  ordinary  thinking  and  by 
psychology. 


PROPOSITION   VI, 

WHAT   ABSOLUTE  EXISTENCE   IS  HOT. 

Absolute  Existence  is  not  matter  per  se :  in 
other  words,  mere  material  things  have  no 
true  and  independent  Being. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Matter  per  se  is  neither  that  which  we  know 
(Prop.  IV.  Epistemology)  nor  that  which  we  are 
ignorant  of  (Prop.  V.  Agnoiologj).  But  Absolate 
Existence  is  either  that  which  we  know  or  that 
which  we  are  ignorant  of  (Prop.  V.  Ontology). 
Therefore  Absolute  Existence  is  not  matter  per  se; 
in  other  words,  mere  material  things  have  no  trae 
and  independent  Being. 

Or  again — Matter  per  se  is  the  contradictory, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  necessarily  unknowable  by  all 
intelligence  (Prop.  IV.  Epistemology).  But  Abso- 
lute Existence  is  not  the  contradictory  (Prop.  III. 
Agnoiology).  It  may  possibly  be  known.  There- 
fore Absolute  Existence  is  not  matter  per  «e,  &c 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS.  j 

I 

1.  8ixih  Counter^opositian. — '^Absolute  Exist-    prop. 
ence  is,  or  at  least  may  be,  matter  per  se  ;  in  other    

,       '     .  sixth  ooon- 

words,  mere  material  things  have,  or  may  have,  a  tor-prop<Mi- 

tme  and  independent  Being."  I 

2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ordinary  thinking 
embraces  this  counter-proposition  in  its  most  dog-iiapprovsd 
matical  expression,  and  asserts  positively  that  mere  nary  think- 

\  '  r  /  ing.andby 

material  things  not  only  may  have,  but  have  a  true  porehoiogy. 
and  absolute  and  independent  existence.  Psycho- 
logy, too,  has  a  decided  leaning  towards  this  positive 
asseveration,  which  is  advocated  more  particularly 
by  our  whole  Scottish  philosophy  of  common  sense. 
After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  this  opinion  as  part  of  the  debris 
of  a  defunct  and  exploded  psychology,  which  is  now 
swept  away  and  effaced  for  ever  from  science  by 
these  ontological  institutes. 

3.  When  it  is  asserted  that  material  things  have 

no  Absolute  Existence,  this  must  not  be  confounded  inwh»twnae 
with  the  affirmation  that  they  have  no  existence  a^  thing*  exitt. 
aU.  They  have  a  spurious,  or  inchoate,  or  depend- 
ent existence.  This  has  always  been  conceded  by 
genuine  speculation,  although  even  this  kind  of 
existence  may  have  been  denied  to  them  by  some 
spurious  systems  of  idealism.     But  absolute  or  inde- 
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PROP,    pendent  exbtence  onlj  arises  when  the  indpience  of 


vi. 


material  things  is  supplemented  hj  the  element 
necessary  to  complete  it  In  short,  they  are  what 
the  Greek  specdators  called  the  m  Srra  (that  is,  the 
contradictory),  but  they  are  not  the  6vk  2rra  (that  is, 
the  intelligibly  non-existent).  By  themsetyes,  mate- 
rial things  are  not  nothing^  but  they  are  nonaeme. 


PROPOSITION   VII. 

WHAT  ABSOLUTE  EXISTENCE  IS  NOT. 

Absolute  existence  is  not  the  particular  by 
itself,  nor  is  it  the  universal  by  itself;  in 
other  words,  particular  things  prescinded 
from  the  universal  have  no  absolute  exist- 
ence, nor  have  universal  things  prescinded 
from  the  particular  any  absolute  existence. 

DEMONSTBATION. 

Therb  can  be  no  knowledge  of  the  particular  by 

itself  (Prop.  VI.  Epistemology).    There  can  be  no 

ignorance  of  the  particular  by  itself  (Prop.  VI.  Ag- 

noiologj).     But  absolute  existence  is  that  of  which 

there  is  either  a  knowledge  or  an  ignorance  (Prop. 

V.  Ontology).     Therefore  absolute  existence  is  not 

the  particular  by  itself.    Again,  there  can  be  no 

knowledge  of  the  universal  by  itself   (Prop.  VI. 

Epistemology).    There  can  be  no  ignorance  of  the 

2a 
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PROP,    uniyenal  by  itself  (Prop.  YI.  Agnoiology).     But 

'—    absolute  existence  is  that  of  which  there  is  either 

a  knowledge  or  an  ignorance  (Prop.  Y.  Ontology). 
Therefore  absolute  existence  is  not  the  universal  by 
itself.  And  thus  particular  things  prescinded  from 
the  universal  have  no  absolute  existence,  nor  have 
universal  things  prescinded  from  the  particular  any 
absolute  existence. 


OBSERVATIONS    AND    EXPLANATIONS. 


1.  Seventh  Counter  -proposiHan,  —  **  Particular 
s«vtnth  things  by  themselves,  or  prescinded  from  the  uni- 
propotftlon.  versal,  have,  or  may  have,  an  absolute  existence — 
although  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  universal  things 
prescinded  from  the  particular  have  any  existence, 
or  at  least  any  existence  out  of  the  mind  which 
fabricates  them."  This  counter-proposition  carries 
out  into  ontology  the  sixth  counter-proposition  of 
the  epistemology.  Both  of  them  are  false,  and  are 
subverted  by  their  corresponding  propositions. 


PROPOSITION  VIII. 


WHAT   ABSOLUTS    BXISTENCE    IS    NOT. 

Absolute  Existence  is  not  the  ego  per  se^  or 
the  mind  in  a  state  of  pure  indetermination — 
that  is,  with  no  thing  or  thought  present  to 

•  it :  in  other  words,  the  ego  per  se  is  not 
that  which  truly  and  absolutely  exists. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  ego  per  se^  or  the  mind  in  a  state  of  pure 
indetermination,  is  what  we  cannot  know  (Prop.  IX. 
Epistemology) :  it  is  what  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
(Prop.  VII.  Agnoiology).  But  Absolute  Existence 
is  what  we  either  know  or  are  ignorant  of  (Prop. 
Y.  Ontology).  Therefore  Absolute  Existence  is  not 
the  ego  per  se^  or  the  mind  in  a  state  of  pure  inde- 
termination ;  in  other  words,  the  ego  per  se  is  not 
that  which  truly  and  absolutely  exists. 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 

PROP.         1.  Eighth  GoufUer^oposiHan. — ^Absolute  existence 

is,  or  may  be,  the  ego  perse;  in  other  worcU,  the  mind 

tar-propoti-  in  a  stato  of  pure  indetermination,  or  with  no  thing  or 
thought  present  to  it,  is,  or  may  be,  Bemg  in  itself. 

2.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  Abso* 
imDortanoe   luto  Existence  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  ego  or 

of  the  ego  ,  ,  ,  ,      , 

MAoontu.  mind  per  se^  still  this  element  b  infinitely  the  more 
^fJI^^  important  of  the  two  in  the  constitution  of  Absolute 
Existence,  just  as  it  is  infinitely  the  more  important 
of  the  two  in  the  constitution  of  Absolute  Cognition. 
In  both  cases  this  is  the  essential,  eternal,  and  uni- 
versal factor,  while  the  other  element  is  conting^t, 
temporary,  and  evanescent  * 

3.  It  has  further  to  be  remarked  that  the  redno- 
Why  the  tion  of  the  ego  (or  universal)  per  se  to  the  conditioQ 
theegofwrje  of  a  coutradiction  is  important  on  this  account,  that 

to  A  cootrA-  *'  ' 

h^teDt  unless  the  reduction  had  been  effected,  matter  (the 
particular)  could  not  have  been  reduced  to  the  pre- 
dicament of  a  contradiction  either;  for  the  same 
measure  which  is  dealt  out  to  one  of  the  factors  of 
cognition  must  be  dealt  out  to  the  other.  But  if 
matter  per  se  had  not  been  reduced  to  a  contradic- 
tion, it  could  not  have  been  disfranchised  of  Abso* 
lute  Existence ;  in  which  case  materialism,  with  all 
its  gloomy  consequences,  would  have  carried,  while 
it  also  blackened,  the  day. 


PROPOSITION  IX. 

THE    ORIGIN    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

Matter  is  not  the  cause  of  our  perceptive  cog- 
nitions ;  in  other  words,  our  knowledge  of 
material  things  is  not  an  effect  proceeding 
from,  and  brought  by,  material  things. 

DEMONSTKATION. 

Matter  is  the  particular  part,  or  peculiar  elemeut, 
of  some  of  our  cognitions— of  those,  viz.,  which  we 
term  perceptions  (Prop.  VII.  Epistemology).  But 
the  ^H  of  a  cognition  cannot  be  the  catise  of  a  cog- 
nition. Therefore  matter  is  not  the  cause  of  our 
perceptive  cognitions ;  in  other  words,  our  knowledge 
of  material  things  is  not  an  effect  proceeding  from, 
and  brought  about  by,  material  things. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  It  is  at  this  place  that  the  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  our  knowledge  falls  to  be  discussed,  and 
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PROP,    that  the  opinions  of  philosophers  respecting  it  come 


IX. 


under  review:  for  this  question  is  ontological,  just 
to  ttM  origin  as  the  inquiry  into  the  actual  character  and  composi- 

of  knowMge    .  •        ^  .  .  .  .  .  . 

—hat  bm  tion  of  our  coitions  is  epistemoloencal.  It  is  of 
**^**^  the  utmost  importance  that  these  inquiries  should  be 
kept  distinct,  and  that  the  nature  of  our  knowledge 
should  be  accurately  ascertained,  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  explain  its  origin.  This  order,  however, 
has  been  reversed  :  philosophers  have  treated  of  the 
origin  of  knowledge  before  they  had  attained  to  any 
definite  conception  of  its  nature ;  they  explored  the 
causes  of  the  fact,  but  the  fact  itself  they  left  unde- 
termined :  and  to  this  reversal  of  the  right  method  of 
research  are  to  be  attributed  all  the  perplexities  and 
errors  in  which  they  got  involved  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy. 

2.  The  fundamental  assumption  which  has  hitherto 

TiMaMDinp.  rendered  abortive  every  attempt  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion which  1     .     1  . 
22^2^    tion,  is  the  hypothesis  that  matter  exists,  not  as  an 

element  of  cognition,  but  in  an  absolute  capacity,  or 
irrespective  of  all  intelligence.  Whether  thb  assump- 
tion be  true  or  not,  it  was  not  a  position  to  start  from. 
It  is  an  ontological  offshoot  from  an  uncritical  and 
erroneous  epistemology.  To  comprehend  the  salient 
points  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of 
knowledge,  and  the  perplexities  by  which  it  has  been 
beset  at  every  stage,  we  have  but  to  trace  this  assump- 
tion into  its  consequences. 
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3.  The  attribation  of  absolute  existence  to  material     prop. 

IX. 

things  leads  at  once  to  the  inference,  that  matter    — ^-^ 
operates  as  a  cause  m  the  production  of  our  cogni-  qnenceoftha 
tions.     And  accordingly,  when  the  question  as  to  i^tnth  ooua. 
the  origin  of  knowledge  arose,  this  was  the  solution  ^^* 
proposed — an  explanation  which  finds  expression  in 
the  following  counter-proposition.     Ninth  Counter^ 
proposition:  ''  Matter  is  the  cause  of  our  perceptive 
cognitions ;  in  other  words,  our  knowledge  of  mate- 
rial things  is  an  effect  proceedmg  from,  and  brought 
about  by,  material  things."     This  opinion  is  the 
first  consequence  which  flows  from  the  assumption 
referred  to. 

4.  This  consequence  may  seem  harmless  enough : 

the  next  is  more  serious.    If  our  knowledge,  or  per-  seeood  oon. 
ception,  of  material  things  be  an  effect  produced  by  J/JJ^^J^ 
material  things,  this  knowledge  (the  effect)  must  be  »**«"*«»• 
all  that  we  truly  apprehend:  the  material  things 
themselves  (the  cause)  must  elude  or  transcend  our 
observation.     The  position  is,  that  matter  is  not 
itself  our  knowledge,  or  any  part  of  our  knowledge, 
but  is  merely  the  cause  of  our  knowledge,  the  origi- 
nator of  our  perceptions:   hence  the  perceptions 
alone  are  the  objects  of  the  mind ;  their  cause  comes 
not  within  the  pale  of  our  cognition.    And  thus  the 
second  consequence  of  the  assumption  that  material 
things  have  an  absolute  existence,  is  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  fft^m,  but 
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PROP,  only  a  knowledge  of  their  effects.  Thus  ariees, 
and  thus  arose,  the  doctrine  of  a  repreaentatiTe  per- 
ception— a  doctrine  which,  substituting  for  the  real 
material  universe  what  Beiiceley  calls  ^^  a  false  ima- 
glnaiy  glare/'  b  alike  unsatLsfactory  to  the  [^oao- 
phical,  and  to  the  unphilosophical|  mind. 

5.  The  earlie»9t  form  of  the  representative  hypo- 
Tiwnriiert  thens  b  that  which  is  known  in  the  history  of 

form  of  n-         •  •• 

pjjjjj-  philosophy  under  the  name  of  Phymcal  Influx  (wi- 
iS^  fl^'^^'^'^  phyeicud).  The  advocates  of  this  scheme 
maintained  that  real  things  are  the  efficient  causes 
of  our  perceptions,  the  word  ^^  efficient''  being  em- 
ployed to  signify  that  the  things,  by  means  of  some 
positive  power  or  inherent  virtue  which  they  pos- 
sessed, were  competent  to  transmit  to  the  mind  a 
knowledge  of  themselves.  This  theory  held  that 
man  was  cognisant,  not  of  things  themselves,  but 
only  of  certain  ideal  copies,  or  intelligible  transcripts, 
of  them;  and  that  these  were  caused,  first,  or 
remotely,  by  the  operation  of  material  things  on  the 
senses,  and  secondly,  or  proximately,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  senses  on  the  mind ;  so  that  the  doctrine  of 
physical  influx  was  rather  an  hypothesis  explanatory 
of  the  way  in  which  the  senses  or  nervous  system 
affected  the  mind,  than  of  the  way  in  which  external 
objects  affected  the  nervous  system.  It  attempted, 
by  invoking  the  causal  relation,  to  explain  the  inter- 
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course  which  sabsists  between  the  body  and  the     prop. 

IX. 

mind.    External  objects  were  supposed  to  operate  on    

the  nervous  system  by  the  transmission  of  some  kind 
of  influence — the  nervous  system  was  supposed  to 
carry  on  the  process  by  the  transmission  of  certain 
images  or  representations — and  thus  our  knowledge 
of  external  things  was  supposed  to  be  brought  about. 
The  representations  alone  came  before  the  mind ;  the 
things  by  which  they  were  caused  remained  occult 
and  unknown. 

r 

6.  The  first  important  correction  which  this  crude 
hypothesis  sustained  was  at  the  hands  of  the  French  comctioD  of 
philosopher  Des  Cartes.  The  doctrine  was,  that  by  dm 
things  remotely,  and  the  senses  proximately,  trans- 
mitted to  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  external  objects. 
Des  Cartes  had  an  eye  for  the  fallacy  of  that  position. 
He  saw  that  things  and  the  senses  could  no  more 
transmit  cognitions  to  the  mind  than  a  man  can 
transmit  to  a  beggar  a  guinea  which  he  has  not  got. 
Material  things,  including  of  course  the  organs  of 
sense,  have  no  knowledge  to  give  to  man;  and 
therefore  man  cannot  receive  his  knowledge  from 
material  things;  in  other  words,  matter  cannot  be 
the  efficient  cause  of  our  perceptions.  The  explain- 
ing cause  is  not  adequate  to  the  production  of  the 
effect  to  be  explained.  To  derive  our  perceptions  of 
material  things  from  material  things,  is  to  derive 
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PROP,     in  order  to  salve  the  scepticism  which  his  own  reform 

had  provoked)  Des  Cartes  came  to  the  rescae  of  the 

material  nniverse  armed  with  these  two  argmnoitB: 
first,  that  matter,  although  not  the  cause,  is  never- 
theless  the  oooonbti,  of  onr  perceptions.  It  affords 
the  occasions  on  which  the  Deity  (the  effident  canae 
and  tme  source  of  all  our  knowledge)  calls  np  in  our 
minds  the  appropriate  presentations.  This  is  the 
Cartesian  doctrine  of  occasional,  as  distingiuahed 
from  efficient,  causes.  And  secondly,  he  argues  that 
the  Deity,  from  whom  can  proceed  no  faUacions 
beliefs,  has  implanted  within  us  a  conviction  of  the 
independent  existence  of  material  things.  To  which 
arguments  the  answer  is,  that  if  our  perceptions  are 
originated  by  the  Divine  Power,  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  are  called  into  being  directlyy  and  not 
through  the  circuitous  process  alleged  by  the  Carte- 
sians, in  which  certain  material  existences,  of  which 
we  know  nothing,  are  supposed  to  serve  as  the  occa- 
sions on  which  the  Deity  is  pleased  to  bring  about 
in  our  minds  certain  corresponding  representations; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  true  that  any  man  really 
believes  in  the  existence  of  material  things  out  of  all 
relation  to  an  intelligent  mind — ^for,  however  much 
we  may  deceive  ourselves  on  this  point,  it  is  certain 
that  we  cannot  believe  in  that  which  we  cannot,  by 
any  possibility,  think  of — and  it  is  certain  that  we 
can  think  of  material  things  only  in  association  with 
our  own,  or  some  other,  intelligence. 
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10.  Mallebranche,  following  in  the  wake  of  Des    prop. 


Cartes,  advocated  similar  opinions.    He  perceived, 

and  avoided,  the  contradiction  involved  in  the  sup-  bnncbe: 

.  .  .  .  •  .  Hfa  "  Villon 

position  that  material  things  cause  our  cognitions.  ^^19^>" 
Our  perceptions  of  extension,  figure,  and  solidity 
(the  primary  qualities,  as  they  are  called),  he  attri- 
buted to  the  direct  operation  of  the  Deity.  This  is 
what  he  means  by  our  ''  vision  of  all  things  in  God,^' 
who,  according  to  Mallebranche,  is  the  ^^  light  of  all 
our  seeing."  Our  sensations  of  heat,  colour,  and  so 
forth,  he  referred  to  certain  laws  of  our  own  nature. 
Although  material  things  are  superfluous  and  otiose 
by  the  terms  of  this,  no  less  than  by  the  terms  of  the 
Cartesian,  hypothesis,  still  Mallebranche  asserts  their 
independent  existence  on  the  authority  of  revelation, 
as  Des  Cartes  had  attempted  to  vindicate  it  on  the 
ground  of  natural  belief— '^  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth" — as  if  that  state- 
ment was  equivalent  to  the  declaration  that  material 
things  were  invested  with  an  absolute  existence,  and 
had  a  subsistency  out  of  relation  to  all  inteUigence ! 

11.  Leibnitz,  also,  studiously  avoided  all  acknow- 
ledgment of  matter  as  the  transmitting  cause  of  our  LMbnits: 
cognitions.  He  supposed  a  double  series  of  pheno-  ^^^.. 
mena  running  on  simultaneously  in  the  mind  and  in 
the  body,  and  coincident,  although  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  No  influence  of  any  kind 
passed  from  mind  to  body,  or  from  body  to  mind ; 
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PROP,    but  the  preconcerted  arrangements  of  each  brought 
about  an  entire  concordance  between  the  two  aeries 


of  changes — a  concordance  in  which  the  mental 
presentations  were  never  at  variance  with  the  bodilj 
impressions,  although  in  no  respect  induced  hy  them ; 
nor  the  bodily  movements  ever  at  croas-porpoees 
with  the  mental  volitions,  although  in  no  degree 
dependent  upon  them — -just  as  two  clocks  may  keep 
time  together,  although  no  sort  of  influence  is  trans- 
mitted from  the  one  to  the  other.  This  is  the  doe- 
trine  of  Pre-established  Harmonj — a  scheme  which 
differs  from  that  of  ^'  occasional  causes  "  only  in  this 
respect,  that  by  the  former  hypothecs  the  accord- 
ance of  the  mental  and  the  bodily  phenomena  was 
supposed  to  be  pre-arranged,  once  for  ail,  by  the 
Divine  Power,  while  by  the  latter  their  harmony 
was  supposed  to  be  brought  about  by  His  constant 
and  ever-renewed  interposition. 

12.  Extravagant  as  these  hypotheses  may  seem, 
chMBctar  they  are  less  so  than  the  position  which  they  contro- 
hyvoubMm,  vcrtcd ;  the  doctrine,  namely,  of  physical  influx, 
which  asserted  that  our  cognitions  were  caused  or 
produced  by  material  things  operating  upon  our 
minds.  They  are  commendable,  as  evidences  of  a 
reaction  or  struggle  against  that  contradictory  posi- 
tion. But  they  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  mis- 
chief:   they  involved  no  critical  inquiry  into  the 
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IX. 


essential  structure  of  all  cognition ;  and  hence  they    prop 
failed  to  reduce  matter  'per  se  to  the  condition  of  a 
contradiction. 


13.  Locke's  explanation  of  the  origin  of  our  know«^ 
ledge  differs  from  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors  Lock«'k«x. 
only  by  being  more  ambiguous  and  perfunctory. 
Material  things  exist,  and  give  rise  to  our  sensible 

ideas  or  perceptions,  because  they  are  fitted  to  do  so 
by  the  Divine  law  and  appointment.  That  sentence 
contains  the  substance  of  all  that  has  been  advanced 
by  Locke  on  the  subject  now  under  consideration, 
and  the  doctrine  which  it  expresses  is  obviously  a 
mere  jumble  of  the  four  hypotheses  which  have  just 
been  commented  on.  Like  his  predecessors,  Locke 
was  a  staunch  representationist.  The  philosopher 
next  to  be  named  was  the  first  who  distinctly  pro- 
mulgated a  doctrine  of  intuitive  perception,  although 
he  seldom  gets  credit  for  having  done  so. 

14.  Berkeley's  merits  and  defects  have  been  al- 
ready touched  upon  (see  p.  389).    His  system,  with  B«rkei^: 
all  its  imperfections,  was  an  immense  improvement  of  intnutT* 

*  '  *  peroeptloD. 

upon  those  which  had  preceded  it.  It  was  an  inquiry, 
not  so  much  into  the  origin  as  into  the  nature  of  our 
knowledge.  It  was  mainly  a  polemic  against  the 
doctrine  of  representationism  in  all  its  forms.  Other 
systems  had  declared  that  our  perceptions  were  re- 
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FBOP.  preaentative  of  material  realities — that  the  peroep- 
tions  alone  were  known — that  the  realities  them- 
selves were  occult.  Looking  merely  to  the  actual 
structure,  and  not  to  the  supposed  origin,  of  our  oog> 
nitions,  Berkeley  brought  the  material  reality  itself 
into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  mind,  by  show- 
ing, not  indeed  that  it  was  the  object,  but  that  it 
was  part  of  the  object  of  our  cognition.  The  total 
and  immediate  object  of  the  mind  is,  with  Berkeley, 
the  material  thing  itself  (and  no  mere  representation 
of  it),  with  the  addition,  however,  of  some  subjective 
and  heterogeneous  element.  It  is  a  synthesis  of  the 
objective  and  the  subjective;  the  thing  plus  the 
sense  (sight  or  touch,  &c.),  a  unit  indivisible  by  u» 
at  least  Berkeley  thus  accomplished  the  very  task 
which,  fifty  or  sixty  years  afterwards,  Beid  laboured 
at  in  vain.  He  taught  a  doctrine  of  intuitive^  as 
distinguished  from  a  doctrine  of  representative,  per- 
ception; and  he  taught  it  on  the  only  grounds  on 

which  such  a  doctrine  can  be  maintained. 

« 

15.  Berkeley's  system,  however,  was  invalidated 
Biiftmda-    by  a  fundamental  weakness,  which  was  this,  that  it 

mental  '  ^  ^  ' 

^'^^^  was  rather  an  exposition  of  the  contingent  stmctore 
of  our  knowledge,  than  an  exposition  of  the  necessary 
structure  of  all  knowledge.  As  has  been  stated  else- 
where, he  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  neces- 
sary from  the  contingent  laws  of  cognition,  or  dis- 
tinctly lay  down  the  former  as  binding  on  intelli- 
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gence  nniversally.    He  saw  that  every  object  of  cvr    prop. 

cognition  must  contain  and  present  a  subjectiye  ele-    

ment.  But  he  neither  declared  what  that  element 
was,  nor  did  he  clearly  show  that  all  intelligence  was 
necessarily  subject  to  the  same  law,  and  that  every 
object  of  aU  cognition  must  involve  a  subjective  or 
non-material  ingredient.  Hence  he  failed  to  reduce 
matter  fer  se  to  the  condition  of  a  contradiction ;  be- 
cause if  matter  can  be  known  per  se  by  any  possible 
intelligence — ^if  it  can,  in  any  circumstances,  be  ap- 
prehended without  some  subjective  ingredient  being 
apprehended  along  with  it — ^we  are  not  entitled  to 
set  it  down  as  the  contradictory  in  itself.  To  fix  it 
as  this,  it  must  be  fixed  as  the  absolutely  and  neces- 
sarily and  universally  unknowable.  Berkeley's  sys- 
tem scarcely  rises  to  this  position.  He  has  nowhere 
made  out  clearly  that  matter  per  ae  is  the  contradic- 
tory to  aU  intelligence,  although  he  may  have  shown 
with  sufficient  distinctness  that  it  is  the  contradictory 
to  aitr  intelligence.  But  if  matter  per  se  is  not  the 
contradictory  to  all  intelligence,  it  may  possibly  ex- 
ist— exist  with  a  true  and  absolute  existence.  But 
if  matter  jper  se  can  exist  absolutely,  Berkeley's  on- 
tology breaks  down — ^for  his  conclusion  is  that  the 
subject  and  the  object  together^  the  synthesis  of  mind 
and  the  universe,  is  what  alone  truly  and  absolutely 
exists,  or  can  exist. 

16.  Reid  mistook  entirely  the  scope  of  the  Ber- 

2h 
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PROP. 
IX. 

R«id.    Hii 

•tandingof 
Barktiejr. 


keleian  BpecnlatioiiB.  He  actually  sappoaed  Beike- 
fey  to  have  been  a  repreaentationiBt,  and  that  the 
only  difference  between  him  and  the  ordinary  dis- 
ciples of  this  school^  was,  that  while  theg  admitted 
the  existence  of  matter,  he  denied  it,  and  was  what 
is  vulgarly  termed  an  idealist.  Berkeley  is  sup- 
posed by  Beid  to  have  agreed  with  the  representar 
tionists  in  holding  that  mere  ideas  or  peroeptioDs 
were  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind ;  but  to  have 
differed  from  them  in  throwing  overboard  the  oocnlt 
material  realities  which  these  ideas  were  supposed  to 
represent.  This  interpretation  of  Berkeleianiam  is 
altogether  erroneous.  Instead  of  exploding  the  ma- 
terial reality,  Berkeley,  as  has  been  said,  brought  it 
fiice  to  face  with  the  mind,  by  showing  that  it  waa 
a  pcart^  although  never  the  whoU^  of  the  object  of  onr 
cognition ;  and  this,  it  is  submitted,  is  the  only  ten- 
able or  intelligible  ground  on  which  the  doctrine  of 
intuitive  perception  can  be  placed.  This  poaitioii, 
however,  was  totally  misconceived  by  Dr  Beid ;  and 
hence  he  has  done  very  gross,  although  uninten- 
tional, injustice  to  the  philosophical  opinions  of  his 
predecessor. 


Rtid  failed 
toestabliali 
doctrine  of 
intuitive 
peroeptioo. 


17.  In  regard  to  Dr  Beid's  own  doctrine  of  intui- 
tive perception  and  his  supposed  refutation  of  repre* 
sentationism,  it  must  not  be  disguised  that  both  of 
them  are  complete  failures.  His  ultimate  object  was 
to  vindicate  the  absolute  existence  of  the  material 
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onirerBei  which,  having  been  rendered  problematical    prop 

by  the  Cartesian  speculations,  had  been  denied  on    

mach  better  grounds  bj  the  dialectic  of  Berkeley — 
these  grounds  being,  that  we  could  only  know  it  cum 
alio^  and  therefore  could  neither  conceive  nor  beUeve 
in  it  per  se.    To  accomplish  this  end,  Beid  set  on 
foot  a  doctrine  of  intuitive  perception,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  show  that  material  realities  stand 
fibce  to  face  with  the  mind,  mthoui  anything  more 
standing  there  along  with  them.    This  at  least  must 
be  understood  to  have  been  his  implied,  if  not  his 
express,  position ;  for  what  kind  of  logic  would  there 
be  in  the  argument — ^material  things  are  known  to 
exist,  not  by  themselves,  but  only  in  connection  with 
aomething  else,  there/bre  they  exist  by  themselves, 
or  out  of  connection  with  everything  else.    Unless, 
then,  we  are  to  charge  Dr  Beid  with  this  monstrous 
non-sequiturj  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  held  that 
we  apprehend  material  things  without  apprehending 
anything  else  at  the  same  time.    If  that  position 
could  be  made  good,  it  would  at  once  establish  both 
the  independent  existence  of  matter,  and  a  doctrine 
of  intuitive  perception.    But  the  position  is  one 
which  runs  counter  to  every  law  of  human  know- 
ledge, both  contingent  and  necessary.    Whenever 
we  know  material  things,  we  are  cognisant  of  our 
own  senses  (sight  or  touch,  &c.)  as  well:  it  thus 
runs  ootmter  to  the  contingent  laws.    Again,  when- 
ever we  know  material  things,  we  know  ourselves 
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PROP,     as  well :  it  thus  runs  coanter  to  the  necessary  laws. 

IX. 

'-^    This  doctrine  of  intnitiye  perception,  therefore,  is  a 

theory  which  sets  at  defiance  everj  law  of  intelli- 
gencCy  and  which  consequently  fails  to  overtake 
either  of  the  aims  which  its  author  had  in  view. 

18.  But  Dr  Beid,  honest  man,  must  not  be  dealt 
Bkfliune-  with  too  Severely.  With  vastly  good  intentions, 
phfloMpiMr.  jmj  ygyy  ezcelleut  abilities  for  everything  except 
philosophy,  he  had  no  speculative  genius  whatever 
— positively  an  anti-speculative  turn  of  mind,  which, 
with  a  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  TiaiveU  altogether 
incomparable,  he  was  pleased  to  term  ^^  common 
sense ;"  thereby  proposmg  as  arbiter  in  the  contro- 
versies in  which  he  was  engaged,  an  authori^  which 
the  learned  could  not  well  declme,  and  which  the 
vulgar  would  very  readily  defer  to.  There  was 
good  policy  in  this  appeal.  The  standard  of  the 
exact  reason  did  not  quite  suit  him,  neither  was  he 
willing  to  be  immortalised  as  the  advocate  of  mere 
vulgar  prejudices ;  so  that  he  caught  adroitly  at  this 
middle  term,  whereby  he  was  enabled,  when  reason 
failed  him,  to  take  shelter  under  popular  opinion  ; 
and  when  popular  opinion  went  against  him,  to  appeal 
to  the  higher  evidence  of  reason.  Without  renounc- 
ing scientific  precision  when  it  could  be  attained,  he 
made  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unphilosophy.  What 
chance  had  a  writer  like  David  Hume,  with  only 
one  string  to  his  bow,  against  a  man  who  thus 
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avowed  his  determination  to  avail  himBelf,  as  ooca-     prop 

'  IX, 


sion  might  require,  of  the  plausibilities  of  uncritical 
thinking,  and  of  the  refinements  of  logical  reflection  ? 
This  amphibious  method,  however,  had  its  disadvan- 
tages. At  home  in  the  submarine  abysses  of  popular 
opinion,  Dr  Beid,  in  the  higher  regions  of  philo- 
sephj,  was  as  helpless  as  a  whale  in  a  field  of  clover. 
He  was  out  of  his  proper  element  He  blamed  the 
atmosphere :  the  fault  lay  in  his  own  lungs.  Through 
the  gills  of  ordinary  thinking  he  expected  to  tran- 
spire the  pure  ether  of  speculation,  and  it  nearly 
choked  him.  His  fate  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  all 
men,  that  in  philosophy  we  cannot  serve  two  mis- 
tresses. Our  ordinary  moods,  our  habitual  t)pinions, 
our  natural  prejudices,  are  not  compatible  with  the 
verdicts  of  our  speculative  reason. 

19.  The  truth  is,  that  Dr  Beid  mistook,  or  rather 
reversed,  the  vocation  of  philosophy.  He  supposed  HcmMook 
that  the  business  of  this  discipline  was,  not  to  correct,  orphiio. 
but  to  confirm  the  contradictory  inadvertencies  of 
natural  thinking.  Accordingly,  the  main  tendency 
of  his  labours  was  to  organise  the  irrational,  and  to 
make  error  systematic.  But  even  in  this  attempt 
he  has  only  partially  succeeded.  His  opinions  are 
even  more  confused  than  they  are  fallacious,  more 
incoherent  than  they  are  erroneous ;  and  no  amount 
of  expositorial  ingenuity  has  ever  succeeded  in  con- 
ferring on  his  doctrines  even  the  lowest  degree  of 
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FBOP.  fldentific  intelligibilitf.  His  dum  to  take  rank  par 
excellence^  as  tke  champion  of  common  sense,  is  pre- 
posterous, if  by  common  sense  anything  more  be 
meant  than  vulgar  opinion.  When  the  canse  of 
philosophy  is  £Eurly  and  fiiOy  pled  at  die  bar  of 
genuine  common  sense,  it  is  conceived  that  a  do- 
cision  will  be  given  by  that  tribunal  in  favour  of  the 
necessary  truths  of  reason,  and  not  in  favour  of  the 
antagonist  verdicts  of  the  popular  and  unreflective 
understanding  which  Dr  Beid  took  under  his  pro- 
tection. Oh,  Catholic  Reason  of  mankind,  surely 
thou  art  not  the  real,  but  only  the  reputed,  mother 
of  this  anti-philosophical  philosophy :  thy  children,  I 
take  it,  are  rather  Plato's  Demigods  and  Spmosa's 
Titans. 

20.  At  this  place,  and  in  special  reference  to  the 
Kant.^  "  In.  philosopher  (Kant)  whose  opinions  have  next  to  be 
considered,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  short 
account  of  the  doctrine  of  '^  innate  ideas,"  viewed 
both  in  itself  and  in  its  history.  This  theory  has 
been  generally,  if  not  universally,  misunderstood ; 
and,  as  has  usually  happened  in  philosophical  con- 
troversies, its  supporters  and  its  impugners  have 
been  both  equally  at  fault.  Before  commenting  on 
the  false,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  true,  version 
of  this  celebrated  opinion — and  before  showing  in 
what  sense  ^it  is  wrong  and  untenable,  to  show  in 
what  sense  it  is  tenable  and  right. 
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21.  Bightly  understood,  the  doctrine  of  Innate    prop. 

ideas  is  merely  another  form  of  expression  for  the    

initial  principle  (Prop.  I.)  of  these  Institutes.  From  pratacion  of 
an  accurate  observation  of  the  fact  in  regard  to 
knowledge,  we  learn  that  every  cognition,  or  per« 
ception,  or  idea,  consists,  and  must  consist,  of  two 
heterogeneous  parts,  elements,  or  factors, — one  of 
which  is  contributed  from  within — belongs  to  the 
mind  itself,  and  hence  is  sud  to  be  innate;  the 
other  of  which  is  contributed  from  without,  and 
hence  may  be  said  to  be  eoctranate  (if  such  a  word 
may  be  used),  or  of  foreign  extraction.  To  render 
this  somewhat  abstract  statement  perfectly  intelligible 
and  convincing,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  translate 
it  into  the  concrete ;  and  to  affirm,  that  whenever  a 
man  apprehends  an  external  thing  (this  is  the 
foreign,  the  extranate  ingredient  in  the  total  cogni- 
tion), he  must  apprehend  himself  also  (this  is  the 
innate,  or  home  ingredient  in  the  total  cognition) ; 
and  conversely,  that  whenever  a  man  apprehends 
himself  (the  innate  element),  he  must  always  appre- 
hend something  else,  be  it  a  thing  or  a  thought,  or  a 
feeling  (the  foreign  element)  as  well.  So  that  every 
cognition,  or  idea,  or  perception,  necessarily  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  one  of  which  is  native  to  the  mind, 
and  is  often  denominated  a  priori — to  indicate  that 
it  is  the  essential  or  grounding  element;  and  the 
other  of  which  is  extraneous  to  the  mind,  and  is 
frequently  termed  a  posteriori^  to  signify  that  it  is 
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PROP,    the  changeable,  or  accidental,  or  accniing  dement 

^    It  is  thus  obyious  that  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas, 

when  properly  understood,  is  merely  another  form 
of  the  doctrine  advanced  in  the  first  propodtion  of 
the  epistemology ;  and,  farther,  that  it  b  merely 
another  phasis  of  the  doctrine  of  ^^  the  nniversal  and 
the  particular"  propounded  in  the  sixth  proposition  of 
that  same  section.  The  me  is  the  innate,  or  apriori^or 
universal,  part  of  every  cognition,  perception,  or  idea: 
things,  or  thoughts,  or  states  of  mind  whatsoever, 
(the  not*me)  are  the  extranate,  a  posteriori^  or  parti- 
cular part  of  every  cognition,  perception,  or  idea. 

22.  The  circumstance,  then,  above  aU  others,  to 
TtMdreoiD-  bc  attended  to  in  coming  to  a  right  comprehension 

stMios  to  bo 

pjj^gj»Jj  of  this  theory  is,  that  the  word  "  innate  "  is  never  to 
i!!fth£dM-  ^^  understood  in  reference  to  ideas,  but  only  in 
^°*'  reference  to  a  part  of  every  idea,  and  that  neither  is 
the  word  ''foreign,  or  acquired,  or  extraneous," ever 
to  be  understood  in  reference  to  ideas,  but  only  in 
reference  to  a  part  of  every  idea.  There  are  thus  no 
innate  ideas,  and  no  extranate  ideas;  but  eveiy  idea 
or  cognition  has  an  element  which  is  innate,  and  an 
element  which  is  not  so — every  cognition,  in  short, 
is  both  innate  and  extranate — is  a  synthesis  consti- 
tuted by  an  a  priori  part  and  an  a  posteriori  part. 
This  consideration,  of  course,  fixes  these  elements 
(when  considered  apart  from  each  other),  as  neces- 
sarily unknowable  and  contradictory. 
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23.  Hence  the  misconceptioii,  above  all  others  to    prop. 

^  ^  IX. 


be  avoided)  if  we  would  form  a  correct  notion — ^in- 

deed)  anj  notion  at  all  of  this  theory — is  the  supposi-  »ptioD  to  iw 

«  •  pMrtieularly 

tion  that  some  (one  class)  of  omr  cognitions  or  ideas  gnutM 
are  innate ;  and  that  others  (another  class)  are  ori- 
ginated from  without ;  in  other  words,  the  blunder 
most  particularly  to  be  guarded  against,  is  the  opinion 
that  the  two  factors  (original  and  derivative)  of  our 
cognitions  are  themselves  cognitions,  or  can  be  them- 
selves whoU  ideas.  If  this  were  the  theory  it  would 
indeed  be  a  portentous,  purposeless,  and  unintelli- 
gible chimera. 

24.  Strange  to  say,  no  philosopher  that  can  be 
named  has  avoided  this  error.     They  have  agreed,  Thitmiwon- 


to  a  man,  in  thinking  that  the  word  "  mnate"  referred  JJJJJ^ 
to  a  particular  cIom  of  our  ideas — and  not  to  a  part  !i£^i£[ 
of  each  of  our  ideas ;  and  that  the  word  '^  foreign  '* 
or  ^^  derived  "  or  '^  extraneous,"  referred  to  another 
doss  of  our  ideas,  and  not  to  a  part  of  each  of  them. 
In  short,  they  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  already 
explained  at  considerable  length  under  the  Sixth 
Proposition  of  the  Epistemology,  Obs.  13-17.  The 
advocates,  equally  with  the  opponents  of  the  theory, 
have  misapprehended  the  nature  of  the  analysis  on 
which  it  proceeded.  They  have  mistaken  elements 
for  kinda  Those  who  maintained  the  doctrine, 
supposed  that  one  kind  or  class  of  our  ideas  had  its 
origin  from  within  the  mind,  and  that  another  kind 
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PROP,    or  class  of  our  ideas  had  its  origin  from  without ; 


while  their  opponents,  never  doubting  that  this  was 
the  point  properly  at  issue,  denied  that  any  of  our 
ideas  were  innate,  and  attributed  the  whole  of  them 
to  an  extraneous  origin.  Accordingly,  the  contro* 
Tersy  concerning  innate  ideas  has  been  one  in  which 
neither  of  the  parties  engag^  had  any  conception 
of  the  question  properly  under  litigation. 

25.  This  fundamental  mistake  has  beset  the  con- 
HenwtiM  troversy  during  every  period  of  its  history.  Des 
J|Jj^*«>-  Cartes,  Mallebranche,  and  Leibnitz  were  of  opinion 
that  some  of  our  ideas  came  to  us  from  without,  and 
that  others  were  generated  from  within;  that  one 
class  of  our  cognitions  was  innate,  or  original ;  that 
another  class  was  factitious,  or  acquired.  Over  the 
theory  thus  irrationally  propounded,  Locke  ob* 
tained  an  easy  victory.  Had  the  controversy  been 
put  upon  the  right  footing — had  the  true  question 
been  rused,  Is  there  an  innate  part  and  an  extra-- 
neous  jpor^  in  every  one  of  our  cognitions? — and  had 
Locke  answered  in  the  negative,  and  maintained 
that  each  of  our  cognitions  embraced  onfy  one  ele- 
ment — namely,  the  extraneous,  or  sensible  part, — 
in  that  case  his  position  would  have  been  untenable, 
because  it  would  have  been  equivalent  to  the  asser- 
tion  that  both  factors  (inner  and  outer)  were  not 
essential  to  the  formation  of  all  knowledge,  and  that 
an  idea  could  subsist  with  one  of  its  necessary  con* 
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stituents  withdrawn.  But,  as  against  Des  Cartes,  prop. 
Mallebrancfae,  and  Leibnitz,  who  held  that  some  of  — ^ 
onr  ideas  are  from  without,  and  others  from  within, 
his  refutation  was  triumphant.  If  any  one  cogni- 
tion has  its  origin  whoUy  from  without,/ we  maj  ' 
safely  generalise  that  fact,  and  assert  that  the  whole 
of  our  knowledge  is  due  to  an  external  source.  The 
postulation  of  an  internal  element  is  permissible  only 
because  the  external  element  by  itself  (the  mere 
objective)  is  no  cognition  at  all,  but  is  pure  non- 
sense, just  as  the  postulation  of  an  external  element 
is  permissible  only  because  the  internal  element  by 
itself  (the  mere  subjective,  the  indeterminate  me)  is 
no  cognition  at  all,  but  is  pure  nonsense.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  acceptation  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  innate  ideas  was  understood  at  the  time 
when  Locke  wrote,  and  therefore  he  is  less  to  be 
blamed  for  having  impugned,  than  his  opponents  are 
for  having  advanced,  so  inept  and  irrelevant  an 
hypothesis. 

26.  Locke's  refutation  of  the  doctrine,  as  it  was 
at  that  time  understood,  was  so  complete,  that  little  inthitoon- 
or  nothinir  was  heard  of  '^  innate  ideas''  for  many  Kant  it  m 
years  afterwards.     This  speculation  lay  dormant  ^^Jj^ 
during  the  ascendancy  of  sensualism,  or  the  scheme 
which  derives  all  our  knowledge  from  without,  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it 
was  again  revived  under  the  auspices  of  the  German 
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PROP,    philosopher  Kant    And  on  what  footing  does  Kkat 

place  the  reBoscitated  opinion?    Preciselj  on  the 

same  footing  as  before.  He  understands,  or  rather 
misunderstands,  the  doctrine,  just  as  its  former  up- 
holders had  misunderstood  it.  He  mistakes  elements 
for  kinds.  In  explaining  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge, he  does  not  refer  one  part  of  each  of  our  cog- 
nitions to  the  mind  itself,  and  another  part  of  each 
of  our  cognitions  to  some  foreign  source ;  but  he  re* 
fers  some  of  our  cognitions  entirely  to  the  one  source, 
and  some  of  them  entirely  to  the  other.  It  is  true 
that  Kant  is  ambiguous,  and  appears  at  times  as  if 
he  had  got  hold  of  the  right  doctrine,  namely,  that 
the  words  a  priori^  or  native^  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  posteriori^  or  empirical^  on  the  other,  apply  only  to 
the  elements  of  our  ideas,  and  not  to  our  ideas  them- 
selves. But  he  more  frequently  repeats  the  old  error, 
characterising  some  of  our  cognitions  as  a  priori^ 
or  original,  and  others  as  empirical  or  acquired.  At 
any  rate,  his  misconception  of  the  true  doctrine  is 
proved  by  the  consideration  that  he  nowhere  pro- 
claims that  the  empirical  element  of  cognition  (that 
supplied  by  the  senses)  is  nonsensical  and  contradict 
tory,  when  divorced  from  the  element  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  mind ;  and  conversely,  that  the  latter 
element  is  nonsensical  and  contradictory,  unless 
when  associated  with  some  empirical  or  extraneous 
ingredient.  Not  having  made  this  announcement, 
Kant  must  be  held  to  have  missed  the  true  theory, 
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and  to  have  taught  a  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  fnlly  prop. 
as  untenable  and  inept  as  any  propounded  by  his  -^ — 
predecessors.  He  regards  matter  per  ae  as  the 
cause  of  our  sensible  cognitions ;  and  altogether  he 
cannot  be  complimented  on  having  thrown  any  new 
light  on  the  origin  of  knowledge,  or  on  haviug  ex- 
tricated the  controTcrsy  from  the  confusion  into 
which  it  had  run. 

27.  The  errors  and  perplexities  which  have  been 
passed  under  reyiew  might  have  been  avoided,  had  Howtua 
philosophers  addressed  themselyes  assiduously  to  the  '°^^ 
connderation  of  knowledge  as  it  actually  is,  and  ^""^ 
eschewed  at  the  outset  all  inquiry  into  its  origin. 

This  is  the  method  which  these  Institutes  haye  en- 
deayoured  uniformly  to  pursue  throughout  the  first 
section  of  the  science ;  and  to  its  obsenrance  is  to  be 
attributed  any  credit  which  they  may  obtain  for 
having  steered  clear  of  the  shoals  and  whirlpools 
which  have  shipwrecked  all  previous  systems.  The 
following  recapitulation  may  serve  as  a  memorandum 
of  some  of  the  leading  points  of  the  system. 

28.  Ftratj  and  generally,  this  system  obtains  a 
great  advantage  in  starting  from  no  hypothesis,  Fint.-  it 
either  affirmative  or  negative,  in  regard  to  the  abso-  f^o^ypo- 
Inte  existence  of  the  material  universe.    The  affir- 
mative assumption  has  disconcerted  every  attempt 
which  has  hitherto  been  made  to  propound  a  reasoned 
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PROP,    theory  of  knowing ;  and  the  negatiye  assumption 


is,  of  coarse,  equally  unwarrantable.  The  system, 
therefore,  indulges,  at  the  outset,  in  no  opinion  in 
regard  to  independent  material  existence  either  pro 
or  con;  it  leaves  that  point  to  be  determined  by  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  into  the  actual  character  and 
constitution  of  knowledge.  To  this  inquiry  it  adheres 
closely  until  it  has  exhausted  all  its  details,  and, 
tracking  the  knowable  through  all  the  disguises  and 
transformations  which  it  can  assume,  has  found  that, 
under  all  its  metamorphoses,  it  is,  at  bottom  and  in 
the  last  resort,  essentially  the  same — ^the  same  know- 
able  in  all  essential  respects,  susceptible  though  it  be 
of  infinite  varieties  in  all  its  accidental  features. 

29.  Secondly  J  a  rigorous  inquisition  into  the  strao- 
seeondh:  It  ture  of  the  known  and  knowable,  shows  us  that 

finds  that  ku  _-  .  .  ^  i  •  «         • 

oognitton      onesdf  must  always  be  a  part  of  everythmg  uiat  is 

oomlsti  of 

twotiMDMitt.  known  or  knowable.  The  two  constituents,  there- 
fore, of  every  cognition  which  any  intelligence  can 
entertain,  are  itself  and — ^whatever  else  the  other 
element  may  be ;  for  this  element,  being  indefinite 
and  inexhaustible,  cannot  be  more  specially  con* 
descended  upon. 

Thinup:  It  30.  Thirdly  J  this  analysis  necessarily  reduces  to  a 
w^tieiQcot  mere  part  of  cognition  everything  which  is  known 
^j^i"^  along  with  that  definite  part  called  self;  because,  if 
ptrtoogni-    ^j^.^  definite  element  must  be  known  (as  it  must) 
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along  with  whatever  is  known,  that  which  is  known    prop, 


along  with  it  cannot  he  a  known  or  knowable  whole ; 
but  onlj  a  known  and  knowable  part  Thns  manj 
things — ^indeed)  eTerjthing — ^which  we  heretofore 
regarded  aa  the  objects  of  cognition,  tnm  ont,  on 
examination,  to  be  onlj  pari^<lbject$  of  cognition. 

31.  Fourthly,    This  analysis  further  reduces  the 
material  universe,  whether  considered  in  the  aggre-  F^roa^:  u 
gate  or  in  detail,  to  a  mere  part  or  element  of  oog^  ^^jSL^ 
xiition.    It  can  be  known  onlj  along  with  the  other  ^^s*'*^'*'^ 
element.      The  cognition  is  always  the  material 
universe  (or  a  portion  of  it),  flua  the  mind  or  person 
contemplating  it    This  synthesis  is  not  merely  the 

only  known,  but  the  only  knowable. 

32.  Fifthly,    Now^  a  doctrine  of  intuitive  percep* 

tion  can  be  established  on  reasonable  grounds ;  now  the  Fituth:  it 
downfall  of  representationism  is  insured.   A  doctrine  "  ^toMTt,** 

*  Ana  OTtr- 

of  intuitive  perception  arises,  indeed,  of  its  own  ac-  ^^^te!**' 
cord,  out  of  the  data  which  have  been  laid  down.  ^^ioH'' 
Matter,  or  the  external  thing,  is  just  as  much  the  im- 
mediate object  of  a  man's  mmd  as  he  himself  is  the 
immediate  object  of  his  mind,  because  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  total  presentation  which  is  before  him. 
Thus  the  material  universe  is  neither  representative  of 
something  else,  nor  is  it  represented  by  anything  else. 
It  is  representative  of  nothing  except  itself;  and  we 
apprehend  it  intuitively — the  consideration  being 
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PROP,    borne  in  mind  that  we  always  do  and  mnst  apprehend 


onrselves  along  with  it. 


33.  Sixthly.  This  system  steers  clear  of  material- 
aix(hi9:  it  ism,  or  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  matter  has  an 
21^,^^**"''*''  absolute  existence — is  an  independent  and  completed 
entity.  The  same  stroke  which  reduces  matter  to  a 
mere  element  of  cognition,  reduces  matter  per  ae 
(that  is,  matter  dissociated  from  the  other  element  of 
cognition)  to  the  predicament  of  a  contradiction. 
But  the  contradictory  can  have  no  true  or  absolute 
existence ;  and  thus  materialism  is  annihilated.  Its 
whole  strength  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
material  objects  are  completed  objects  of  cognition ; 
in  other  words,  that  they  can  be  known  without  any- 
thing else  being  known  along  with  them.  This 
assumption  has  been  found  to  be  false.  The  mate- 
rialist is  asked  tohere  is  the  matter  per  ee  of  which 
you  speak?  There  it  is,  said  Dr  Johnson,  kicking 
against  a  stone.  But,  good  Doctor,  that  is  not 
matter  j>er  ae^ — that  is  matter  cum  alio;  and  this,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  is  what  no  man  ever  doubted  or 
denied  the  existence  of. 

34  Seventhly.   This  system  steers  dear  of  spurious 
Seventhly:     idealism,  or  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  matter,  in 

tt  stoen  dear  .  ,  .  , 

riSS^  the  supposed  withdrawal  of  all  intelligence,  is  a 
nonentity.  Matter  is  an  element,  or  half-object  of 
cognition.    The  withdrawal  therefore  of  the  other 
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element  or  half-object  (the  ego) ,  cannot  have  the  effect    prop. 

of  reducing  matter  to  a  nonentity ;  first,  because    '— 

the  whole  object  of  cognition  is  matter-2?7ii^me,  and 
only  halfo{  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  withdrawn  ; 
and,  secondly,  because  there  are  no  nonentities  any 
more  than  there   are   entities  out  of   relation  to 
some  me  or  mind.     Knowable  nonentity  is  always 
nonentity  ^2ti«  me,  just  as  much  as  knowable  entity  is 
always  entity  pltis  me.    So  that  to  suppose  matter 
to  become  a  nonentity  in  the  supposed  withdrawal 
or  annihilation  of  (every)  me,  would  be  to  suppose  it 
still  in  connection  with  the  yery  factor  which  we 
profess  to  have  withdrawn.    Accordingly  the  con-  . 
elusion  is,  first,  if  we  can  suppose  all  intelligence  at  , 
an  end,  matter,  although  it  would  cease  to  be  an  . 
entity,  would  not  become  a  nonentity.    It  would  be-  ' 
come  the  contradictory — it  would  be  neither  nothing  \ 
nor  anything.  And  secondly,  we  can  not  conceive  all  ' 
intelligence  at  an  end,  because  we  must  conceive, 
under   any    circumstances,    either  that   something 
exists  or  that  nothing  exists.    But  neither  the  exist- 
ence nor  the  non-existence  of  things  is  conceivable 
out  of  relation  to  an  intelligence — and  therefore  the 
highest  and  most  binding  law  of  all  reason  is,  that  in 
no  circumstances  can  a  supreme  mind  be  conceived 
to  be  abstracted  from  the  universe.    The  system 
which  inculcates  these  truths  may  be  termed  a  philo-> 
sophy  of  real-idealism.      It  loses  hold  of  nothing 

which  the  unreflective  mind  considers  to  be  real ; 

2  I 
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PROP. 
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but  seizing  on  the  material  uniyene,  and  combining 
it  inseparably  with  an  additional  element,  it  absorbs 
it  in  a  new  product,  which  it  gives  oat  as  the  only 
true  and  substantial  universe — ^the  only  universe 
which  any  intellect  can  think  of  without  running  into 
a  contradiction. 


knowMn 
itadfta(A« 
Beginning. 


35.  EighMy.  By  these  considerations  this  sys- 
Eighthi^:  it  tern  is  absolved  from  all  obligation  to  point  out  the 
2^^^*®  causes  or  origin  of  cognition.  The  truths  which  it 
£^M^,  has  reached  render  that  question  absurd.  It  is  un* 
answerable,  because  it  is  unaskable.  The  question 
is,  What  are  the  conceivable  causes  in  existence  which 
generate  knowledge  ?  And  the  answer  is,  That  no 
existence  at  all  can  be  conceived  by  any  intelligence 
anterior  to,  and  aloof  from,  knowledge.  Knowledge 
of  existence — the  apprehension  of  oneself  and  other 
things — is  alone  true  existence.  This  is  itself  the  First, 
the  Bottom,  the  Origin — and  this  is  what  all  intelli- 
gence is  prevented  by  the  laws  of  all  reason  from  ever 
getting  beyond  or  below.  To  inquire  what  this 
proceeds  from,  is  as  inept  as  to  ask  what  is  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  Beginning.  All  the  explanations  which 
can  be  proposed  can  find  their  data  only  by  presup- 
posing the  very  knowledge  whose  genesis  they  are 
professing  to  explain.  In  thinking  of  things  as  ante- 
cedent to  all  knowledge,  some  tne  or  mind  must 
always  be  thought  of  along  with  them;  and  in 
thinking  of  some  me  or  mind  as  antecedent  to  all 
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knowledge,    some  things  or  detenninations  must    prop. 

always  be  thought  of  along  with  it.    But  the  con-    

ception  of  this  synthesis  is  itself  the  conception  of 
knowledge ;  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  assume  as 
the  ground  of  our  explanation  the  very  thing  (know- 
ledge) which  that  ground  had  been  brought  forward 
to  explain. 

36.  And  finally,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
although  aU  cognition  has  been  characterised  by  this  TiMsyntiMib 

of  6B0  ftnd 

system  as  a  fusion  or  synthesis  of  two  contradictories  i^^n-egpit 

•^  «'  original,  and 

(the  ego  and  non-ego) — that  is,  of  twoelementswhich^  ot^^SJ! 
out  of  relation  to  each  other,  are  necessarily  unknow- 
able— this  does  not  mean  that  the  synthesis  is 
brought  about  by  the  imion  of  two  elements,  which 
existed  in  a  state  of  analysis  previous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  synthesis.  The  synthesis  is  the  primary 
or  original;  the  analysis  is  the  secondary  or  pos- 
terior. The  contradictory  elements  are  found  by  an 
analysis  of  the  synthesis,  but  the  synthesis  is  not 
generated  by  putting  together  the  parts  obtained  by 
the  analysis,  because  these  parts  can  be  conceived 
only  in  relation  to  each  other,  or  as  already  put 
together. 


PROPOSITION  X. 

WHAT  ABSOLUTS  EXISTENCE  IS. 

Absolute  Existence  is  the  sjrnthesis  of  the 
subject  and  object — ^the  union  of  the  uni- 
versal and  the  particular — ^the  concretion 
of  the  ego  and  non-ego ;  in  other  words, 
the  only  true,  and  real,  and  independent 
Existences  are  minds-together-with-that- 
which-they-apprehend. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Absolute  Existence  is  either  that  which  we  know 
or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  (Prop.  V.,  On- 
tology). If  Absolute  Existence  is  that  which  we 
know,  it  must  be  the  synthesis  of  subject  and  object 
— the  union  of  the  universal  and  the  particular,  the 
concretion  of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego,  because  this, 
and  this  alone,  is  knowable,  (Props.  I.  II.  VI.  IX., 
Epistemology).     This  synthesis  alone  is  the  con- 
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eeivable,  (Prop.  XIIL,  Epistemology).    This,  and     prop 


this  alone,  is  the  substantial  and  absolute  in  cog^    

nition,  (Props.  XVII.  XXI.,  Epistemology.)  Again, 
if  Absolute  Existence  is  that  which  we  are  ignor- 
ant of,  it  must  equally  be  the  synthesis  of  subject 
and  object,  the  union  of  the  universal  and  the 
particular,  the  concretion  of  the  ego  and  the  non- 
ego,  because  this,  and  this  alone,  is  what  we  can 
be  ignorant  of  (Prop.  VIII.,  Agnoiology.)  There- 
fore, whichever  alternative  be  adopted,  the  result 
is  the  same.  Whether  we  claim  a  knowledge, 
or  profess  an  ignorance,  of  the  Absolutely  Exis- 
tent, the  conclusion  is  inevitably  forced  upon  us 
that  the  Absolutely  Existent  is  the  synthesis  of  the 
subject  and  object — the  union  of  the  universal  and  the 
particular — the  concretion  of  the  ego  and  non-ego ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  only  existences  to  which 
true,  and  real,  and  independent  Being  can  be  ascribed 
are  minds-together-with-that-which-they-apprehend. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  proporition  solves  the  problem  of  onto- 
lofiTY.  It  demonstrates  what  is — what  alone  abso- This  propott. 
lutely  exists :  and  thus  the  end  or  aim  which  it  was  JJ^^^JJS^ 
the  business  and  duty  of  this  section  of  the  science  to 
accomplish,  has  been  overtaken. — (See  Introduction, 
§  54).  A  predicate  declaratory  of  its  character 
has  been  affixed  to  Absolute  Existence,  and  this 
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PROP,    predicate  applies  to  it  equally  whether  we  are  oog^ 


nisant  of  it,  or  are  ignorant  of  it*  If  we  are  cog- 
nisant of  Absolute  Existence,  it  must  be  object  plus 
subject,  because  this,  and  this  alone,  is  what  any 
intelligence  can  know*  If  we  are  ignorant  of  Abso- 
lute Existence,  it  must  be  still  object  phiS  subject, 
because  we  can  be  ignorant  only  of  what  can  be 
known — and  object  plus  subject  is  what  alone  can 
be  known.  Thus  the  concluding  truth  of  the  onto- 
logy  is  demonstratively  established,  and  comes  out 
all  the  same  whether  we  claim  a  knowledge,  or  avow 
an  ignorance,  of  that  which  truly  exists.  Thus  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  system  is  compassed, — compassed 
by  legitimate  means,  —  and  its  crowning  pledge 
triumphantly  redeemed. — (See  Introduction,  §  60). 

2.  The  solution  of  the  ontological  problem  affords, 
itaniwm  morcover,  an  answer  to  the  ultimate  question  of 
What  to  '  philosophy — What  is  Truth? — (See  Introduction,  § 
60).  Whatever  absolutely  is,  is  true.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is — ^But  what  absolutely  b  ?  And 
the  answer,  as  now  declared,  is,  that  object  |>?U9  sub- 
ject is  what  absolutely  is — that  this,  and  this  alone, 
truly  and  really  exists.  This  synthesis,  accordingly, 
is  THE  TRUTH :  the  Ground — below  which  there  is 
neither  anything  nor  nothing. 

3*  The  reader  who  has  followed  the  system  up  to 
this  point,  should  now  be  at  no  loss  to  understand 
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how  the  synthesis  of  the  particular  and  the  universal     prop. 

is  alone  entitled  to  the  name  of  "  the  Exbtent."    

This  doctrine,  or  at  least  an  approximation  to  it,  btheiyn- 

...  th««bofthe 

was  the  burthen  of  the  philosophy  of  antiquity — ^the  ^^^^ 
truth  mainly  insisted  on  by  the  early  Greek  specu-  ^• 
lators.  But  the  doctrine  at  that  time,  and  as  they 
expounded  it,  was  of  necessity  unintelligible.  None 
of  them  knew,  or  at  any  rate  none  of  them  saidj 
what  the  universal  was  which  entered  into  the 
synthesis  of  Existence.  None  of  them  named  it. 
Hence  their  statement  made  no  impression  on  the 
popular  mind,  and  it  has  remained  an  enigma  to  all 
succeeding  generations.  No  one  could  understand 
why  the  particular  (that  is,  material  things  by  them- 
selves) were  denied  to  be  truly  existent.  But  these 
Institutes  have  now  distinctly  shown  what  this  uni- 
versal is,  and  the  darkness  is  dissipated — the  ancient 
doctrine  becomes  luminous.  The  Institutes  have  shown 
that  this  universal  is  oneself:  oneself,  first,  inasmuch 
as  this  element  must  form  a  part  of  everything  which 
any  intelligence  can  know,  (Props.  I.  II.,  Epistem- 
ology) ;  oneself,  secondly,  inasmuch  as  this  element 
must  form  a  part  of  everything  which  any  intelli- 
gence can  conceive,  (Props.  XII.  XIII.,  Epistem- 
ology);  oneself,  thirdly,  inasmuch  as  this  element 
must  form  a  part  of  everything  which  any  intelli- 
gence can  be  ignorant  of,  (Prop.  VIII.,  Agnoiology). 
These  points  having  been  demonstratively  esta- 
blished, it  is  conceived  that  people  should  have  now 
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PROP,    no  difficnltj  in  nndentanding  bow  oneself  or  the  ego 


must  also  form  a  part  of  every  thing  which  really 
and  tmly  exidsj  and  consequently  how  the  Abso- 
lutely Existent  should  in  all  cases  be  the  union  of 
the  universal  and  the  particular ;  and  further,  how 
Absolute  Existence  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  par- 
ticular— ^that  is,to  mere  material  things — inasmuch  as 
these,  by  themselves^are  the  contradictory  to  all  know- 
ledge, and  likewise  the  contradictory  to  all  ignor- 
ance; and,  therefore,  cannot  have  true  Being  ascribed 
to  them,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that 
the  nonsensical,  or  that  which  is  neither  nothing  or 
anything,  is  the  truly  and  absolutely  existent. 

4.  It  was  formerly  remarked  (p.  163),  that  the 
Thill  the      equation  or  coincidence  of  the  known  and  the  exist- 

•quiUlon  of  , 

tiM  Known  ent  is  the  ultimate  conclusion  which  philosophy  has 
bMo^wX  to  demonstrate.  This  demonstration  has  been  sup- 
plied, and  the  conclusion  has  been  reasoned  out  from 
the  bottom.  The  universal  and  the  particular  (ego 
and  non-ego)  in  cognition  are  also  in  all  essential 
respects  the  universal  and  the  particular  in  exist' 
ence ;  or,  expressed  more  popularly,  the  conclusion 
is  that  every  true  and  absolute  existence  is  a  con- 
sciousness-together-with-its-contents,  whatever  these 
contents  may  be.  Thus  Knowing  and  Being  are 
shown  to  be  built  up  out  of  the  same  elements ;  and 
thus  the  laws  of  cognition  are  demonstrated  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  existence ;  and  thus  psy- 
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X. 


chology,  the  whole  Bpirit  of  whose  teaching  is  to     prof 
inculcate  the  frightful  doctrine  that  there  is  no  paral- 
leliBm  between  them,  is  overthrown. — (See  p.  207). 


5.  It  has  now,  moreover,  been  shown,  by  means 

of  strict  demonstration,  that   the   substantial  andTheeoinci- 

,  .  •  dcDM  of  Tbe 

absolute  in  existence  equates,  in  eaaentiaUbus^  with  AiMoiute  in 
the  substantial  and  absolute  in  cognition.    The  sub-  ^j^jq 
stantial  and  absolute  in  cognition  was  found  to  be  h^^iMteen 
the  synthesis  of  the  ego  and  non-ego — of  the  sub-  ^^ 
ject  and  object-— of  the  universal  and  the  particular. 
This  same  synthesis  was  found  to  be  the  substantial 
and  absolute  in  ignorance,  and  hence  it  follows  that 
this  same  synthesis  is  the  substantial  and  Absolute 
in  Existence ;  because  the  substantial  and  absolute 
in  existence  must  be  either  that  which  we  know  or 
that  which  we  are  ignorant  of.  .And  thus  we  obtain 
further  proof  and  corroboration  of  the  coincidence 
of  the  Known  and  the  Existent.    The  ego  is  the 
8ummum  genua  of  existence,  no  less  than  of  cogni* 
tion.— (See  p.  201  and  p.  207). 

6.  To  remove  any  ground  of  misapprehension,  it 

is  necessary,  at  this  place,  to  direct  attention  to  the  Attention 

Quted  to 

words  "in  essentialibus ''  in  the  preceding  para-»«^|*™»*n 
graph.    The  Absolute,  as  known  by  t^,  has  been  "^'■•^p**' 
proved  to  be  identical  with  the  existing  Absolute, 
not  in  all  respects  accidental  as  well  as  essential^ 
but  only  in  all  eaeential  respects:  in  other  words, 
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PROP,     the  Absolute  in  existence  cannot   be  declared  to 

coincide  exactly  with  the  Absolute  in  our  cognition, 

but  onlj  with  the  absolute  in  aU  cognition :  or  to 
express  the  restriction  differently — The  ontology 
gives  out  as  the  existing  Absolute  the  result  which 
is  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  necessary  laws 
of  knowledge  anly^  and  not  the  result  which  is 
obtained  from  the  study  of  both  the  necessary  and 
the  contingent  laws  of  knowledge,  (see  p.  383-4). 
An  illustration,  or  concrete  example,  will  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  clearly  this  somewhat 
abstract  statement. 

7.  The  absolutely  Existent  which  each  of  us  ia 
iiinstnttion  individually  cognisant  of,  is — ^himself-apprehending- 
— What  the  ihmsB-by'the-8en8e8,    A  man  cannot  be  coernisant  of 

ontology  .  . 

StoM  Ab£  himself  merely,  or  of  things  merely,  or  of  senses 
lute  Exist-  merely.  He,  therefore,  cannot  be  cognisant  of  these 
three  as  existences,  but  only  as  factors  or  elements 
of  existence ;  and  the  only  true  and  absolute  exist- 
ence which  he  can  know  is,  as  has  been  said,  their 
synthesis — to  wit,  himself-apprehending-things-iy- 
the-aenses.  Now  the  circumstance  to  be  particularly 
attended  to  is,  that  the  part  of  the  synthesis  here 
printed  in  italics  is  contingent  in  its  character.  Our 
five  senses  are  the  accidental  part  of  the  absolute  in 
our  cognition:  they  are  not  a  necessary  part  of  the 
Absolute  in  all  cognition,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
a  necessary  part  of  every  absolute  existence.   Other 


enos. 
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intelligences  may  be  cognisant  of  themselves-appre-     prop. 

hendiDg-thing6-tn-o<S&69MiMiy«-<Aan-fce-db.     In  which    

case  their  Absolute,  both  in  cognition  and  existence, 
would  be  different  from  ours,  in  its  (tcciderUalSy  but 
not  in  its  essentials.  So  that  all  that  the  ontology 
professes  to  have  proved  in  regard  to  absolute  exist- 
ence is,  that  every  Absolute  Existence  must  consist 
of  the  two  terms— ego  and  non-ego — subject  and 
object — universal  and  particular;  in  other  words,  of 
a  self,  and  something  or  other  (be  it  what  it  may)  in 
tmion  with  a  self. 

8.  It  was  formerly  remarked  (see  p.  270)  that  it 
would  be  necessary  in  the  ontology  to  qualify  the  This  pwft- 

sntph  quftli- 

assertion  that  ''Plato's  intellienble  world  was  ourfi«*^af«f- 

^  Hon  made  in 

sensible  world/'  The  foregoing  observations  mxy^^^' 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  to  what  extent  that 
assertion  has  to  be  qualified.  Plato's  intelligible 
world  is  our  sensible  world,  in  so  far  as  all  the  es- 
sential elements  both  of  cognition  and  of  existence 
are  concerned;  but  not  in  so  far  as  the  contingent 
elements,  either  of  cognition  or  of  existence,  are  con- 
cerned: in  other  words,  Plato's  intelligible  world  is 
our  sensible  world  to  this  extent,  that  it  is  that  which 
must  embrace  a  subjective  and  an  objective  factor — 
an  ego  and  a  non-ego — ^but  not  to  this  extent  that  it 
is  that  into  whose  coustitution  (whether  considered 
as  known  or  as  existent)  such  senses  as  ours  must  of 
necessity  enter.     Hence  what  we  term  the  sensible 
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PROP,    world  is  the  only  intelligible  or  truly  existing  world 


— —  in  so  far  as  it  consists  of  ourselves  and  things,  but  it 
is  not  the  only  intelligible  and  truly  existing  world 
in  so  far  as  the  senses  are  embraced  in  this  synthesis, 
for  these  are  the  contingent  and  (possibly)  variable 
conditions  of  the  known ;  and  are  consequently  the 
contingent  and  (possibly)  variable  conditions  of  the 
existent.  The  other  terms  (ego  and  non-ego)  musi 
co-exist  wherever  there  is  either  knowledge  or  exist- 
ence. Hence  it  may  be  truly  said  that  every  exist- 
ence is  a  co-existence ;  and  that  to  attempt,  as  all 
psychology  does^  to  cut  down  this  co-existent  into  two 
separate  existences  (mind  and  its  objects),  is  to  idm 
at  the  establishment  of  contradiction  in  the  place  of 
knowledge,  and  of  nonsense  in  the  place  of  existence. 

9.  A  word  must  here  be  added  to  explain  in  what 
In  whatsenM  sense,and  to  what  extent,  we  are  cognisant  of  absolute 

weknow,  and        .  i  •  «     .  it 

in  whatienM  existenco,  and  in  what  sense,  and  to  what  extent,  we 

we  are  ignor- 

futo  K'airt^  are  ignorant  of  the  same.    Every  man  is  cognisant 
^^'  of  absolute  existence  wh^i  he  knows — himself  and 

the  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  or  the 
thoughts  or  feelings  by  which  he  is  visited ;  every 
man  is  ignorant  (in  the  strict  sense  of  having  no  ex- 
perience) of  all  absolute  existence  except  this — ^his 
own  individual  case.  But  a  man  is  not  ignorant  of 
all  absolute  existences  except  himself  and  his  own 
presentations,  in  the  sense  of  having  no  conception 
of  them.    He  can  conceive  them  as  conceivable,  that 
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is  to  saj,  as  non-contradictoiy.    He  has  given  to  him,     prop. 

in  his  own  case,  the  type  or  pattern  by  means  of  which    

he  can  conceive  other  cases  of  absolate  existence. 
Hence  he  can  affirm,  with  the  fullest  assurance,  that 
he  is  surrounded  by  Absolute  Existences  constituted 
like  himself,  although  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  ever 
know  them  as  they  know  themselves,  or  as  he  knows 
himself.  He  will  find,  however,  that  every  attempt 
to  construe  to  his  mind  an  absolute  and  real  exist- 
ence which  is  not  a  synthesis  of  subject  and  object,  re- 
solves itself  into  a  contradiction,  and  precipitates  him 
into  the  utterly  inconceivable.  But  although  absolute 
existences  are  innumerable  —  although  every  ex- 
ample of  objects  plits  a  subject  is  a  case  of  Absolute 
Existence — there  is,  nevertheless,  only  one  Absolute 
Existence  which  is  strictly  necessary^  as  the  next  and 
concluding  proposition  of  the  ontology  will  show. 

10.  TeniJi  Counter-proposition, — "  Absolute  Exist- 
ence is  not  the  synthesis  of  the  subject  and  object,  &c.,  T«nth  coan. 
— ^in  other  words,  minds^together-with-that-which- ^0°- 
they-apprehend  are  not  the  only  true  and  absolute 
existences — but  that  which  the  mind  apprehends 
may  exist  absolutely,  and  out  of  all  relation  to  a 
mind ;  while  the  mind  may  exist  absolutely,  and  out 
of  all  relation  to  any  thing  (or  thought)  apprehend- 
ed." This  counter-proposition,  which  attributes 
absolute  existence  to  the  oontradictoiy,  has  been 
already  sufficiently  controverted. 


PROPOSITION  XL 

WHAT    ABSOLUTE    EXISTENCE   IS    NECE8SABT. 

All  absolute  existences  are  contingent  eajcept 
one ;  in  other  words,  there  is  One,  but  only- 
one,  Absolute  Existence  which  is  strictly 
necessary ;  and  that  existence  is  a  supreme, 
and  infinite,  and  everlasting  Mind  in  syn- 
thesis with  all  things. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

To  save  the  universe  from  presenting  a  contradio 
tion  to  all  reason,  intelligence  must  be  postulated  in 
connection  with  it ;  because  everything  except  the 
synthesis  of  subject  and  object  is  contradictory,  is 
that  of  which  there  can  be  no  knowledge  (Props.  I. 
II.,  Epistemology),  and  no  ignorance  (Prop.  Yin., 
Agnoiology).  But  more  than  one  intelligence  does 
not  require  to  be  postulated ;  because  the  universe 
is  rescued  from  contradiction  as  effectually  by  the 


XL 
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sapposition  of  one  intelligence  in  connection  with  prop 
it,  as  by  the  supposition  of  ten  million,  and  reason 
never  postulates  more  than  is  necessary.  Therefore 
all  absolute  existences  are  contingent  except  one ; 
in  other  words,  there  is  One,  but  only  one.  Absolute 
Existence  which  is  strictly  necessary  ;  and  that  exist- 
ence is  a  supreme,  and  infinite,  and  eternal  Mind  in 
synthesis  with  all  things. 


OBSEBYATIONS    AND    EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  In  this  proposition  a  distinction  is  taken  be- 
tween contingent  absolute  existences  (for  example,  Dtetinction 

°  ,  ^  *      '  taken  in  this 

human  beings  together  toith  what  they  apprehend)  p^p-  ^^^ 
and  the  One  Absolute  Existence  which  is  necessary,  ^'^^^y- 

m 

All  absolute  existences  except  one  are  contingent. 
This  is  proved  by  the  consideration  that  there  was 
a  time  when  the  world  was  without  man ;  and  by 
the  consideration  that  in  other  worlds  there  may  be 
no  intelligences  at  all.  This  is  intelligible  to  reason. 
But  in  the  judgment  of  reason  there  never  can  have 
been  a  time  when  the  universe  was  without  God. 
Tkat  is  unbtelligible  to  reason ;  because  time  is  not 
time,  but  is  nonsense,  without  a  mind ;  space  is  not 
space,  but  is  nonsense,  without  a  mind ;  all  objects 
are  not  objects,  but  are  nonsense,  without  a  mind ; 
in  short,  the  whole  universe  is  neither  anything  nor 
nothing,  but  is  the  sheer  contradictory,  without  a 
mind.    And  therefore,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  help 
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PROP,    thinking  that  there  was  a  time  before  man  existed, 

and  that  there  was  space  before  man  existed,  and 

that  the  universe  was  something  or  other  before  man 
existed ;  so  neither  can  we  not  help  thinking,  that 
before  man  existed,  a  supreme  and  eternal  intdli- 
gence  existed,  in  synthesis  with  all  things.  In  the 
estimation  of  natural  thinking,  the  universe  by  itself 
is  not  the  contradictory ;  in  our  ordinaiy  moods  we 
suppose  it  capable  of  subsisting  by  itself.  Hence,  in 
our  ordinary  moods,  we  see  no  necessity  why  a  su- 
preme intelligence  should  be  postulated  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  But  speculation  shows  us  that  the 
universe,  by  itself,  is  the  contradictory ;  that  it  is  in* 
capable  of  self-subsistency,  that  it  can  exist  only  cum 
cdtOj  that  all  true  and  cogitable  and  non^contradic- 
tory  existence  is  a  synthesis  of  the  subjective  and  the 
objective ;  and  then  we  are  compelled,  by  the  most 
stringent  necessity  of  thinking,  to  conceive  a  supremo 
intelligence  as  the  ground  and  essence  of  the  Uni- 
versal Whole.  Thus  the  postulation  of  the  Deity  ia 
not  only  permissible,  it  is  unavoidable.  Every  mind 
thinks,  and  must  think  of  God  (however  little  con- 
scious it  may  be  of  the  operation  which  it  is  perform- 
ing), whenever  it  thinks  of  anything  as  lying  beyond 
all  human  observation,  or  as  subsisting  in  the  absence 
or  annihilation  of  all  finite  intelligences. 

2.  .To  this  conclusion,  which  is  the  crowning  truth 
of  the  ontology,  the  research  has  been  led,  not  by 
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any  purpose  aforethought,  but  simplj  by  the  wind-    jntop. 

ing  current  of  the  specuUitiye  reason,  to  whose  guid-    

ance  it  had  implicitly  surrendered  itself.    That  cur-  f<^li3\o  tiiis 

oondnaioii. 

rent  has  carried  the  system,  nolens  volens^  to  the  issue 
which  it  has  reached.  It  started  with  no  intention 
of  establishing  this  conclusion,  or  any  conclusion 
which  was  not  forced  upon  it  by  the  insuperable 
necessities  of  thought.  It  has  found  what  it  did 
not  seek ;  and  it  is  conceived  that  this  theistic  con- 
clusion is  all  the  more  to  be  depended  upon  on  that 
very  account,  inasmuch  as  the  desire  or  intention  to 
reach  a  particular  inference  is  almost  sure  to  warp 
in  favour  of  that  inference  the  reasoning  by  which  it 
is  supported.  Here  metaphysics  stop;  here  onto- 
logy is  merged  in  Theology.  Philosophy  has  ac- 
complished her  final  work ;  she  has  reached  by  strict 
demonstration  the  central  law  of  all  reason  (the 
necessity,  namely,  of  thinking  an  infinite  and  eternal 
Ego  in  synthesis  with  all  things) ;  and  that  law  she 
lays  down  as  the  basis  of  all  religion. 

3.  Eleventh  Counter^apaaitian. — ^^'The  universe 
by  itself,  or  out  of  relation  to  all  intelligence,  is,  or  Bisventh 

C0QtlteT~pfO~ 

may  be,  a  necessary  existence."    This  counter-pro-  position. 
position,  which  is  the  ground  of  all  atheism,  is  effec- 
tually subverted  by  the  proposition  which  is  the 
ground  of  all.  Theism;  but  the  atheistic  position 
could  not  have  been  demonstratively  turned,  had 

the  universe  by  itself  (objects  per  ee)  not  been  re- 

2  K 
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PROP,    duced  to  the  predicament  of  the  contradictory — 


hence  the  infinite  importance  of  the  dialectical  ope- 
ration by  which  that  reduction  is  effected. 

8UMMART  AND  CONCLUSION. 

1.  In  proceeding  to  offer  a  short  snmmary  of 
TIM  main     thcsc  Institutcs,  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  impar- 

QiMBtion  to 

how  iiM  the  tial  reader  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  scope,  cha* 
^22^jf^  racter,  and  results,  the  main  question  for  considera- 
tion is,  how  far  have  they  redeemed  the  pledges  held 
out  at  their  commencement, — how  far  have  they 
fulfilled  the  requirements  by  which  they  professed 
themselves  bound, — how  far  have  they  executed  the 
work  which  they  took  in  hand  ?  For  it  is  but  reason- 
able that  a  science  should  be  tested  only  in  reference 
to  the  end  which  it  proposes,  and  to  the  means  which 
it  employs,  and  not  in  reference  to  the  vague  ex* 
pectations  or  inconsiderate  demands  of  its  students. 
A  man  may  desire  to  learn  astronomy  from  the 
study  of  anatomy;  but  if  he  does  so,  he  cannot 
fail  to  be  disappointed.  So,  if  a  man  expects  to 
derive  from  metaphysics  information  which  this 
science  does  not  profess  to  impart,  the  mistake  will 
lie  with  the  man,  and  not  with  the  science.  This 
system,  then,  claims  the  privilege  of  being  tried 
only  by  the  standard  which  itself  has  set  up,  and 
of  being  called  to  an  account  only  for  the  work 
which  it  undertook  to  execute. 
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2.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  submitted  that  these  In- 
stitutes have  complied  with  the  two  general  requisi-  itianb- 

*  ,  routed  that 

tions  set  forth  in  the  Introduction  (§  2),  as  obliga- «jj^»y»teni  u 
tory  on  every  system  which  lays. claim  to  the  title  JJJJ^ "** 
of  philosophy.  They  are  reasoned,  and  they  are  true. 
They  are  reasoned,  inasmuch  as  their  conclusions 
follow  necessarily  and  inevitably  from  their  initial 
principle ;  and  they  are  true,  inasmuch  as  their  ini- 
tial principle  is  a  necessary  truth  or  law  of  reason. 

3.  But  in  the  second  place,  the  point  most  parti- 
cularly to  be  considered,  as  affectinc:  the  substance  Tbaditcf 
of  the  inquiry,  is  this — has  the  system  done  the  work }«  JJ^JJ^^. 
which  it  undertook  to  do?     It  undertook  to  correct  {JJJ^*'^ 
the  contradictory  inadvertencies  incident  to  popular 
opinion,  and  the  deliberate  errors  prevalent  in  psy- 
chological science ;  and  in  the  room  of  these  inadver- 
tencies and  errors  to  substitute  necessary  ideas,  or  un- 
questionable truths  of  reason.    This  was  declared  to 

be  the  business,  and  tl),e  only  business,  of  philosophy, 
(see  Introduction,  §  §  44,  45).  How,  then,  has  the 
system  acquitted  itself  in  respect  to  that  engagement? 

4.  This  question  will  be  best  answered  if  we  take 

a  survey  of  the  system  rather  in  its  negative  or  itgo«gftti«« 
polemical,  than  in  its  positive  or  constructive,  cha- to  tw  attend. 
racter.     The  object  of  philosophy  is  twofold — to  pauy. 
correct  error,  and  to  establish  truth.    Hence,  either 
aim  may  be  made  the  more  prominent.    In  pro- 
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pounding  the  system,  it  was  right  to  lay  most  stress 
on  the  positive  establishment  of  truth,  and  to  be 
more  solicitous  about  building  up  the  proportions 
than  about  overthrowing  the  counter-propositions. 
But  now,  in  reviewing  the  system,  it  will  be  proper 
to  reverse  this  order,  and  to  attend  more  to  the  errors 
which  the  system  corrects  than  to  the  truth  which  it 
substantiates.  The  counter-propositions  shall  now 
be  made  to  take  the  lead, — those  set  forth  in  the  epis- 
temology  being,  of  course,  the  first  to  be  surveyed. 

5.  Looking  at  the  system  from  this  point  of  view, 
Tiie  first  ttep  ^^0  reader  will  remark  that  the  first  step  which  the 
r^tem^takes  lustitutos  take,  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  subjects 
five  or  pole-  or  tooics  iu  reference  to  which  natural  thinkine:  and 

mical  chamo-  ''  ^ 

^'  psychology  are  at  fault.    These  general  topics 


first,  Knowing  and  the  Known;  secondly,  Ignorance; 
and,  thirdly.  Being.  These  themes  are  all-compre- 
hensive: every  truth  and  every  error  which  any 
intellect  can  harbour,  must  find  a  place  under  one  or 
other  of  these  heads;  and  these,  accordingly,  are  the 
departments  into  which  philosophy  is  divided,  inas- 
much as  these  are  the  provinces  where  error  has  to 
be  uprooted,  and  truth  planted. 

6.  These  three  heads  having  been  laid  down  as 
Thentxtittp  the  &:eneral  topics  in  reference  to  which  error  and 

which  the  ®      .     .  '^ 

frJun**^**  contradiction  prevail,  the  system  then  proceeds  to 
mTiu'cdli-  search  out  these  errors  and  contradictions,  and  to 
^'  deal  with  them  separately  and  in  detail — the  first 
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aim  of  the  iDqulry,  when  it  descends  to  these  spe* 
cialties,  being  to  bring  to  light  the  leading  or  capi- 
tal contradiction  out  of  which  all  the  others  pro* 
ceed. 

7.  The  fundamental  error  of  natural  or  ordinaiy 
thinking  is  found  by  the  system  to  consist  in  anTbecapiui 
oversight  of  the  primary  law  or  condition  of  *Uj^^^akK¥ 
knowledge.  Natural  thinking  overlooks  the  neces-  i^f|^ 
sity  to  which  all  intelligence  is  subject  in  the  acqui*  ~'"*'* 
sition  of  knowledge — the  necessity,  namely,  of  appre- 
hending iUelf  along  with  whatever  it  apprehends. 
This  oversight  is  equivalent  to  a  denial,  and,  tested 
by  the  criterion  of  necessary  truth,  it  amounts  to  a 
contradiction.  It  is  tantamount  to  the  assertion  that 
a  thing  is  not  what  it  ia — that  ^^  A  is  not  A."  Be- 
cause, in  asserting  that  knowledge  can  take  place 
without  its  essential  condition  being  complied  with, 
it  affirms  that  knowledge  can  be,  without  being 
knowledge,  (see  Introduction,  §  28).  This  contra- 
diction, which  is  largely  countenanced,  if  not  formally 
ratified,  by  psychology,  is  the  parent,  proximately  or 
remotely,  of  all  the  other  contradictions  which  are 
corrected  in  the  course  of  the  system.  It  is  em- 
bodied in  Counter-proposition  I.,  and  subverted  by 
the  corresponding  proposition  —  the  fundamental 
article  of  the  Institutes.  The  subject  must  not  only 
hnow^  but  must  be  known  along  with,  all  that  comes 
before  it.  This  single  principle  reforms  the  whole 
character  of  human  thought.    Its  affirmation  is  the 
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g^oandwork  of  all  the  traths  which  the  system  sab* 
sequently  adyances :  its  denial  is  the  mother  of  all 
the  errors  which  the  system  subsequently  over- 
throws. 

8.  The  contradictory  inadvertency  in  regard  to 
TiMMeond  the  primary  law  of  knowledfi:e  leads  directly  to  a 
whtehitcor.  coutradictory  inadvertency  m  regard  to  the  oiyed  of 

knowledge.  This  latter  contradiction  obtains  ex- 
pression in  the  second  counter- proposition,  which 
asserts  that  objects  can  be  known  without  a  subject 
or  self  being  known  along  with  them.  Proposition 
II.,  which  is  an  immediate  offshoot  from  Proposition 
I.,  corrects  this  error,  and  replaces  it  by  a  necessary 
truth  of  reason. 

9.  The  next  contradiction  which  the  system  cor- 
Tbe  third     rccts  is  the  supposition  that  the  unit  or  minimum  of 

contradiction  .  .  .  •.<•«« 

which  It  cor-  cognitiou  cau,  m  any  case,  consist  of  less  than  an 
objective  part  and  a  subjective  part.  Psychology 
holds  that  the  objective  part  of  a  cognition  can  be 
known  by  itself,  and  that  the  subjective  part  of  a 
cognition  can  be  known  by  itself;  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  each  of  them  is  a  unit  or  minimum  of  knowledge. 
Proposition  III.  corrects  this  contradiction  (which  is 
merely  a  more  explicit  form  of  Counter*proposition 
II.),  by  showing  that  the  two  parts,  objective  and 
subjective  together^  are  required  to  make  up  the  unit 
or  minimum  of  cognition,  and  that  each  factor  by 
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itself  is  necesBarilj  less  than  can  be  known  bj  any 
intelligence. 

10.  Counter-propositions  IV.  and  V.  express  con- 
tradictions which  are  merely  more  special  examples  TiMfourOi 
of  those  which  have  eone  before.    Natural  thinking:  tndietioDt 

^  ^  ®  which  it  oor- 

advocates  our  knowledge  of  material  things  per  se^  ""^ 
and  psychology,  if  it  abandons  this  position,  contends, 
at  any  rate,  for  our  knowledge  of  certain  material 
qualities  j>er  se.  This  contradiction  is  one  which  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  point  out  and  correct, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  basis  of  materialism — a  system 
which,  if  it  could  be  substantiated,  and  an  independ- 
ent existence  accorded  to  material  things,  would  ex- 
tinguish all  the  brightest  hopes  and  loftiest  aspirations 
of  our  nature.  The  counter-propositions,  however, 
in  which  these  errors  are  embodied,  are  effectually 
subverted  by  Propositions  lY.  and  V.,  by  which 
matter  per  se  and  the  material  qualities  per  se  are 
reduced  to  the  contradictory  or  absurd. 

11.  At  this  place  it  is  proper  to  remark  that, 
although  a  close  connection  subsists  among  all  theThepropoti. 
propositions  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  counter-  coonter-pro- 
propositions  on  the  other  hand,  still  there  is  a  stricter  *»*«««wi«» 
affinity  among  some  of  them  than  among  others. 

They  fall  naturally  into  groups;  and  the  system 
has  periodical  resting-places  where  it  pauses  for  a 
moment,  and  from  whence  it  again  flows  forward 
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with  an  accession  of  strength.  One  of  these  panses 
occurs  at  the  end  of  Proposition  V.  The  first  five 
propositions,  and  their  corresponding  counter-propo- 
sitions, are  to  be  regarded  as  forming  a  group  or 
family  which,  although  closely  related  to  those 
which  follow,  are  still  more  closely  related  among 
themselves.  The  groups  into  which  the  subsequent 
propositions  and  counter-propositions  fall  shall  be 
indicated  as  we  proceed. 

* 

12.  The  error  brought  to  light  in  Counter-propo- 
The  aixth     sitiou  VI.  is  the  supposition  that  the  knowledge  of 

oontnuiictiOD 

whioh  uie  particular  things  can  precede  the  knowledge  of  uni- 
ooiTCcta.  yersals,  or  rather  of  a  universal  (the  me).  If  this 
counter-proposition  were  true,  the  refutation  of  the 
preceding  counter-propositions  would,  of  course,  go 
for  nothing,  and  materialism  would  be  triumphant. 
The  corrective  proposition,  however,  proves  that 
there  must  be  a  universal  or  common,  as  well  as  a 
particular  or  peculiar,  ingredient  in  every  cognition ; 
and  that,  consequently,  we  can  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  particular  prior  to  our  knowledge  of  the  univer- 
sal. This  proposition  is  very  important,  on  account 
of  the  historical  notices  connected  with  it,  and  the 
psychological  fallacies  (Realism,  ConceptuaUsm,  and 
Nominalism)  which  it  demolishes. 

13.  The  next  contradiction  involved  in  natural 
thinking,  and  countenanced  by  psychology,  is  the 
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notion  that  the  ego,  or  oneself,  is,  or  may  be,  a  special 
or  particular  object  of  cognition,  just  as  material  ThtMtoitb 
things  are  supposed  to  be  special  or  particular  objects  whkhitoor- 
of  cognition.  Proposition  VII.  corrects  this  error  by 
showing  that  the  ego  can  be  known  only  as  the 
common  or  nniyersal  element  in  every  cognition, 
just  as  matter  is  known  as  the  particular  or  peculiar 
element  of  some  cognitions. 

14.  Counter-proposition  VIII.  declares  that  the 

ego,    or    mind,  may  possibly    be    known    to    be  The  eighth 

_  COIIh'SQjCmOII 

material.  This  aflBrmation  is  proved  to  be  contra-  ^bich  it  oor. 
dictory  by  the  corresponding  proposition,  which 
derives  its  data  of  proof  from  Propositions  YI.  and 
VII.  These  three  Propositions  (VI.  VU.  VIIL) 
form  a  distinct  group,  and  might  be  studied  with 
advantage  even  out  of  their  relation  to  the  system, 
as  affording  the  only  argument  by  which  the  mate- 
riality of  the  mind  can  be  disproved,  and  its  immate- 
riality put  upon  a  right  and  intelligible  footing. 

15.  The  ninth  contradiction  which  the  system 
corrects  is  found  in  the  assertion  that  the  ego  or  The  ninth 

^  contradiction 

mind  is  knowable  per  m,  or  in  a  state  of  pure  inde-  ^^'^«>^ 
termination.     Proposition  IX.  gives  expression  to 
the  true  doctrine  on  this  point. 

16.  The  contradiction  embodied  in  Counter-propo* 
sition  X.  is  one  which  called  for  correction,  more  im- 
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peratively,  perhaps,  than  any  other  error  which 
TiM  tenth     these  Institutes  have  brought  to  light  and  refuted. 

eontrmdietioB  ,  o  c» 

whiciittcor-  The  doctrine  that  the  senses  by  themselves  are,  to 
some  extent,  faculties  of  cognition,  and  not  mere 
capacities  of  nonsense,  has  operated  more  fatally  on 
the  cause  of  speculative  truth,  and  has  retarded  the 
progress  of  philosophy  more  effectually,  than  any 
other  blunder  presented  in  the  manifold  aberrations  of 
psychology.  This  doctrine  is  proved  to  be  contra* 
dictory  by  Proposition  X.,  and  expunged,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  for  ever  from  the  pages  of  metaphysical  science, 

• 

17.  At  Proposition  XL  the  system  takes  a  fresh 
Theeierentb,  Start, — Duts  forth  a  ucw  articulation.    Hitherto  the 

tiralfth,  and  *  .     .  .      .  , 

thirteenth  svstem  has  controvertcd  the  contradictions  incident 
to  popular  knowledge;  now  it  controverts  the  contra- 
dictions incident  to  popular  thinking^  laying  down 
the  distinction  between  knowing  and  thinking,  pre* 
sentation  and  representation,  which  is  described  in 
p.  285.  The  three  contradictions  embodied  in 
Counter-propositions  XI.  XII.  XIII.,  and  corrected 
by  the  corresponding  propositions,  are  introduced 
lest  the  student  should  suppose  that  thought  is  com- 
petent to  perform  what  knowledge  is  inadequate  to 
overtake.  This  opinion  is  loosely  entertained  by 
ordinary  thinking,  and  formally  adopted  by  psycho- 
logy ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  controvert  it 
expressly.  This  refutation  is  effected  by  Proposi- 
tions XI.  XII.  XIII.,  which  form  one  group  orfamily. 


oontndle- 
tions  which 
It  comets. 
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18.  The  contradictions  which  prevail  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ^^  the  phenomenal  and  the  substantial  in  cog-  TiMMBwhi 
nition,"  "  the  relative  and  the  absolute  in  cognition  "  ^^^ 
—errors  which  originate  wholly,  although  remotely,  in  ^^'^ 
the  fundamental  contradiction  expressed  in  Counter* 
proposition  I.,  and  which  enjoy  the  special  advocacy 
of  psychology— are  corrected  in  Propositions  XIV. 
XV.  XVI.  XVII..  XVIII.  XIX.  XX.  XXI. 
And  Proposition  XXII.,  with  which  the  epistem- 
ology  concludes,  has  for  its  object  the  separation  of 
the  necessary  laws  (to  which  expression  is  given  in 
the  twenty-one  preceding  propositions)  from  the  con- 
tingent laws  of  cognition.  The  main  purpose  of 
Proposition  XXII.  is  to  show  that  the  Absolute  in 
cur  cognition  is  not,  of  necessity,  the  Absolute  in  cdl 
cognition,  except  in  so  far  as  its  easenticda  are  con- 
cerned ;  that  is  to  say,  except  to  this  extent,  that  it 
(the  absolute,  namely,  and  substantial  in  all  cogni- 
tion) must  consist  of  these  two  elements — whatever 
their  nature  may  be — a  subject  and  an  object  to- 
gether. So  much,  then,  in  regard  to  the  contradic- 
tions affecting  ''  Knowing  and  the  Known,"  which 
the  epistemology  subverts,  and  in  regard  to  the 
truths  which  it  substitutes  in  their  room.  The 
popular  and  psychological  errors  in  respect  to 
ignorance  have  next  to  be  passed  under  review. 

19.  The  leading  contradiction  which  the  agnoi- 
ology  corrects  consists  in  the  affirmation,  express  or 
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implied,  that  there  can  be  an  ignorance  of  that  of 
TbeiMding  whicU  there  can  be  no  knowledfife.    When  tested  by 

contradiction  ^        ^  ^  '' 

nJwc«rw?  the  criterion  of  necessary  truth,  the  contradictory 
'^^  character  of  this  assertion  is  obvious.    It  amounts 

to  a  denial  that  ignorance  is  ignorance.  Because 
ignorance  is  a  defect ;  but  no  defect  is  involved  in 
not  knowing  what  is  not  to  be  known  on  any  terms 
by  any  intelligence.  And  therefore  to  affirm  that  a 
nesdence  of  the  absolutely  unknowable  is  ignorance, 
is  to  affirm  that  ignorance  is  no  defect;  in  other 
words,  is  to  affirm  that  ignorance  is  not  ignorance, — 
is  not  what  it  is.  This  error  is  embodied  in  Counter- 
proposition  III.  of  the  agnoiology,  and  refuted  in  the 
corresponding  proposition,  which  is  the  feeding  truth 
of  this  section  of  the  science. 

20.  The  capital  contradiction  which  the  agnoi- 
Thed«rita-  ology  cxposcs,  yiclds  as  its  progeny  the  following 
diction       swarm  of  contradictions:  First,  that  there  can  be 

which  it  oor-  , 

'•c^  an  ignorance  of  objects  without  a  subject,  (Counter- 

proposition  IV.) ;  secondly,  that  there  can  be  ignor- 
ance of  material  things  per  se^  (Counter-proposition 
V.) ;  thirdly,  that  there  can  be  an  ignorance  of  the 
universal  without  the  particular,  and  of  the  parti- 
cular without  the  universal,  (Counter-proposition 
VI.);  and,  fourthly,  that  there  can  be  an  ignor- 
ance of  the  ego  per  se^  or  of  the  subject  without  any 
object,  (Counter-proposition  VII.)  Each  of  these 
errors  is  articulately  refuted  by  its  appropriate  pro- 
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position  on  the  general  ground  that  there  can  be  no 
ignorance  of  that  which  is  absolutely  unknowable. 

21  •  The  concluding  contradiction  which  the  agnoi- 
ologj  despatches,  consists  in  the  denial  that  object  tim  oonciad- 
plus  a  subject  is  the  onlj  possible  object  of  ignorance,  diction 
This  denial  is  expressed  in  Counter-proposition  YIII. ;  »(^ 
and  in  opposition  to  it,  the  corrective  proposition 
proves  that  this  synthesis  is  the  only  thing  of  which 
there  can  be  any  ignorance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
only  thing  of  which  there  can  be  any  knowledge^ 
It  shows^  that  nothing  but   this  synthesis  can  be 
ignored,  because  nothing  but  this  synthesis  can  be 
known.   The  contradictions  corrected  in  the  ontology 
have  now  to  be  considered. 

22.  Natural  thinking  has  an  ontology  of  its  own. 
It  asserts  the  absolute  existence  of  material  things  tim  opinioni 
per  86^  if  not,  also,  the  absolute  existence  of  imma-  by  natuni 

,  ,  .  ,  thinking,  and 

terial  minds  per  se*     Psycfaoloffy  is  less  consistent,  to  10010  ex- 

^     ^  y  oy  ^  tontbyp^y- 

At  times  it  makes  common  cause  with  ordinary  ^'^^j^ 
thinking,  and  adopts  and  confirms  "  the  science  of  ^'"^^" 
Being,''  which  it  receives  at  the  hands,  and  on  the 
authority,  of  popular  belief.  It  contends  for  the 
absolute  existence  of  matter  by  itself,  and  of  mind 
by  itself.  Then  again  it  vacillates,  and  declares  that 
there  can  be  no  science  of  that  which  absolutely 
exists — grounding  its  denial  on  our  alleged  ignor- 
ance of  ^'  Being  in  itself." 


volved  in 

tiMM 

nlooa. 
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23.  To  correct  the  contradictions  contained  in 
How  the  on.  these  opinions,  whether  natural  or  psychological, 
to  work  in    the  first  stCD  which  this  section  of  the  science  takes  is 
ti^nain!^     to  determine  exhanstivelj  the  characters  of  absolute 
o^.     existence,  (Prop.  I.,  Ontol.)     The  next  step  which  it 
takes  is  to  eliminate  or  clear  off  one  of  the  alterna- 
tives ;  and  the  conclusion  reached  is,  that  Absolute 
Existence  is  either  that  which  we  know,  or  that 
which  we  are  ignorant  of.    ThU  operation  occupies 
the  ontology  from  Proposition  II.  to  Proportion  Y. 
inclusive. 

24  The  successful  performance  of  this  operation 
ExpooiraaDd  makcs  everything  mfe.  It  renders  the  system  im* 
tiiewcontn.  premable  in  defence,  and  irresistible  in  attack.    It 

dictioni.  *^     ^  ' 

brings  to  light,  and  at  the  same  time  refutes,  the  con- 
tradictions entertained  by  natural  thinking  in  regard 
to  Absolute  Existence.  Natural  thinking  holds  that 
material  things  per  se  have  an  absolute  existence, 
(Counter-proposition  YI.) ;  that  particular  things 
have  an  absolute  existence,  (Counter-proposition 
YII.) ;  that  minds  per  se  have  an  absolute  exist- 
ence,  (Counter-proposition  YIII.)  These  assertions 
aVe  annihilated  by  their  antagonist  Propositions,  YL 
YII.  YIII.,  by  means  of  the  consideration  that  what 
absolutely  exists  must  be  either  that  which  we  know, 
or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of.  But  matter  per 
sBy  the  particular  per  «e,  the  ego  per  «e,  are  what  we 
neither  know  nor  are  ignorant  of  (as  has  been  de- 
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monstrated  in  the  course  of  the  epistemology  and 
the  agnoiology) ;  and  these,  therefore,  are  not  things 
which  absolutely  exist,  or  of  which  true  and  sub- 
stantial Being  can  be  predicated  without  giving 
utterance  to  a  contradiction. 

25.  The  ninth  counter-proposition  expresses  the 
common,  and  to  a  laree  extent  the  psycholofincal,  The  ninth 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  knowledge.    It  Jjjj^ij^. 
declares  that  matter  is  the  cause  of  our  perceptive  ^^ 
cognitions.  But  this  opinion  is  contradictory,  because 
matter  cannot  be  the  cause  of  our  cognitions,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  mere  part  of  our  cognitions,  as  stated 

in  the  demonstration  of  the  corrective  proposition. 

26.  The  tenth  counter-proposition  is  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  counter-propositions  VI.  VII.  VIII.     It  Th«  tenth 

oontndictioo 

is  introduced  because  it  is  the  antagonist  proposition  «i*^ch  the 

^  *       *  ontology  oor> 

to  Proposition  X.,  which  overthrows  it,  and  demon-  ""^ 
strates  what,  and  what  alone,  absolutely  exists.  It 
is  conceived  that  the  conclusion  established  by  this 
proposiUon  (a  conclusion  which  is  equally  infallible, 
whether  absolute  existence  be  that  which  we  know, 
or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of) — namely,  that 
minds  together  toith  what  they  apprehend  are  the 
only  veritable  existences,  and  that  minds  without 
any  apprehensions,  and  apprehensions  without  any 
mind,  are  mere  absurdities — is  so  far  from  being  an 
obnoxious  or  extravagant  conclusion,  that  it  is,  on 
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the  contrary,  in  the  highest  degree  coBsonant  with 
the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  common-sense^  and 
gratifying  to  feelings  at  once  sober  and  exalted. 

27.  And  lastly,  the  eleventh  counter-proposition 
Th«eiev«ntfa  givcs  exprcssion  to  the  atheistic  conclusion  into 
which  um  which  ordinary  thinking  and  psychology  inevitably 
>^>^'          fall,  after  performing  their  descent  through  the  whole 

preceding  series  of  contradictions.  The  counter- 
propositions  hang  organically  together,  and  form  a 
coherent  chain  no  less  than  the  propositions;  and 
this,  the  last  link  in  the  series,  traces  its  genealogy 
in  a  long  but  unbroken  line  up  to  the  cardinal  con- 
tradiction set  forth  in  the  first  counter-proposition  of 
the  epistemology — just  as  the  proposition  by  which 
it  is  overthrown,  and  the  truth  of  theism  established, 
owes  its  whole  strength  to  the  first  proposition  of 
that  section  of  the  science.  The  crowning  contra- 
diction, which  the  system  corrects  by  means  of  Pro- 
position XI.,  is  the  supposition  that  the  material 
universe  by  itself  is  non-contradictory,  and  accord- 
ingly is,  or  may  be,  self-subsistent  and  etemaL        ^ 

28.  Such  then  are  the  cardinal  contradictions  inct- 
By  the  cor-    dcut  to  natural  thinking,  and  confirmed  by  psycholo- 

rectioD  of  .,•  j  i»r»/»».« 

thew  contra-  oncal  scicnce ;  and  such,  m  bnef,  is  the  manner  in 

radS^cditB  ^^^^^  *^®y  ^^^^  been  pointed  out  and  corrected  by 

^^^*^^        these  Institutes.    Accordingly,  it  is  submitted  that 

the  system  has  executed  the  work  which  it  under- 
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took,  and  has  redeemed  the  principal  pledge  which 
it  held  out  at  the  commencement. 

29.  By  the  foregoing  summary,  in  which  the  system 
has  been  exhibited  mainly  in  its  polemical  character  nw  ntiutyof 
as  corrective  of  the  contradictions  incident  to  popular  ^udy. 
opinion,  the  utility  of  the  science  of  metaphysics  is 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  light.  If  philosophy  were 
a  science  which  aimed  merely  at  the  positive  estab- 
lishment of  certain  truths  of  its  own,  without  hav- 
ing for  its  vocation  to  challenge  and  put  right 
the  fundamental  verdicts  of  man's  natural  judg- 
ment, the  study  of  it  might,  not  unreasonably, 
be  declined  on  the  ground  that,  by  the  exercise  of 
our  ordinary  faculties,  we  were  already  in  possession 
of  as  much  truth  as  we  wanted,  or  as  was  good  for 
us.  If  truth  comes  to  us  spontaneously,  why  should 
we  not  be  satisfied  with  it ;  why  should  we  fatigue 
ourselves  in  the  pursuit  of  any  other  truth  than  that 
which  comes  to  us  from  nature?  Why,  indeed? 
But  what  if  no  truth,  what  if  nothing  but  error, 
comes  to  us  from  nature  ;  what  if  the  ordinary  ope- 
ration of  our  faculties  involves  us  in  interminable 
contradictions,  and  lands  us  in  atheism  at  last  ?  In 
that  case,  it  is  conceived  that  the  usefulness  of  phil- 
osophy, as  corrective  of  these  spontaneous  fallacies, 
and  as  emendatory  of  the  inherent  infirmities  of  the 
human  intellect,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  or 

its  study  too  earnestly  recommended. 

2l 
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30.  ItB  importance  ia  greatly  enhanced  bjr  the 
M-  coneideralion,  that,  when  rightly  cultivated,  it  deals 
ud  00I7  with  necessaiy  and  demonstrated  truths.  Its 
conclusions  are  not  optional  opinions,  to  be  embraced 
or  not  as  people  please :  they  are  insuperable  neces- 
uties  of  thinking,  to  understand  which  is  to  assent 
to  them.  Truth  grounded  on  mere  probable  evi- 
dence is  ever  obnoxious  to  viassitude ;  its  acceptance 
or  rejection  is  determined  by  the  hnmoors  or  idio- 
syncrauee  of  individual  minds ;  it  comes  home  to  as 
more  forcibly  at  one  time  than  at  another.  It  varies 
with  the  variations  of  our  feelings  and  oar  partiali- 
ties. But  the  demonstrated  truths  of  philosophy 
stand  exempt  from  all  these  disturbing  influences. 
They  enlist  in  their  favour  neither  wishes  nor  de- 
sires. They  appeal  not  to  the  feelings  of  men,  bat 
simply  to  their  catholic  reason.  The  mind  may  fall 
away  from  them ;  but  they  can  never  fall  away. 
Human  passion  cannot  obscure  them;  human  weak- 
nesa  cannot  infect  them  j  bat,  when  once  established, 
they  enjoy  for  ever  an  immunity  from  all  those  mu- 
tations to  which  the  truths  of  mere  contingency  are 
exposed. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS' 


IPnHirations. 


AIJBQV. — THE  HI8T0BT  OJ  EUBOFE, 

From  the  Commencement  of  the  Freneh  ReTOlntion  in  1789  to  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo.    Bj  Sir  AseBiBALB  Ausoii,  Bart. 

14  Tola,  demj  Svo,  Library  Edition  (tlie  Eighth),  with 

Portraits,  .....        l.10  10     0 

SO  ToU.  crown  8to»  •  •  -  •  6    0     0 

AII8QV8  EUBOPS — A  FBOFUTS  EDITIOV. 

iMoing  in  Weeklj  Nnmbera  at  l|d. ;  Monthly  Parta  at  la. ;  and  Qaarterly 
Tola,  at  4a.    To  be  completed  in  44  Parte,  forming  12  Tola,  crown  8vo. 

AII80H. — ^THE  HI8T0BT  OF   EUBOFE, 

From  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  to  the  Acceseion  of  Lonia  Napoleon.  By  Sir 
A.  Auaoii,  Bart.  To  be  completed  in  5  Tola,  demy  8to,  uniform  with  the 
Library  Edition  of  the  **  History  of  Europe  from  1789  to  181».»  Vola.  I. 
and  IL  ere  publiahed,  price  Ifta.  each. 

ALISOV. — ^EFITOHS  OF  AUSOSTB  HISTQBT  OF   EUBOPI. 
Fourth  Edition.    Poet  8to.  78.  8d.  bound. 
«*  A  maslerly  epttome  of  the  noblest  eootrllNitloii  which  has  besa  made  to  the  historieal 
.  literatera  of  the  present  daj.*  Sou  Vt.cM.n. 

AUSOH.— ATLAS  TO  ALISOTS  HIBTOBT  0?  EUBOFE. 

By  A.  KxiTB  JoHNSTOM,  F.R.S.E.  &c.,  Author  of  the  **  Physical  Atlas,**  &e. 
109  Maps  and  Plans,  coloured.  Demy  4to,  to  accompany  the  Library  Edi- 
tion, and  other  Editions  of  the  History  in  8to,  L.S,  8a.  Crown  4t0k  to 
accompany  the  Edition  in  crown  8to,  L.2,  ISs.  6d. 

AUSOE.— E88ATS ;  HIBTOBIGAL,  POLTTIG AL,  AED  XI8CELLAEE0UB. 
By  fiOr  ABOHiBALD  ALISON,  Bart.    8  Tola,  demy  8to,  45s. 
**  They  stamp  hfan  as  one  of  the  most  learned,  able,  and  seeompUshed  writers  of  the  afn 
....   His  Bssays  are  a  splendid  sopidenient  to  his  History,  and  the  two  oooibinsd  exhibit 
his  lateUeei  la  all  Its  breadth  and  beaoty."  Doaua  Uarrsunr  MAOXMtua, 

ALISOE.— LIFE  OF  JQBV  FUKE  OF  XABLBOBOUOE.       • 

By  Sir  ABCfitBALD  Alison,  Bart.    Second  Edition.    9  vola.  d«my  8to,  SOi. 

**  Mr  Allsoa*B '  Ufe  of  Marlboroogh*  Is  an  enohabdnf  romanos." 

BfcAca  wood's  XAaAstx  a. 

AXI80E. — ^THE  FBIECIFLES  OF  FOFULATXOE,  AED  THEiB  OQE- 
NECTION  WITH  HUMAN  HAPPINESS.  Qy  Sir  Abobualo  Alison, 
Bart,    t  Tola,  demy  8to»  808. 

FB0FE880B  ALISOV. — OtlTUEEB  OF  FATHDL06T  AED  FBACTICE 
OF  MEDICINE.    By  W.  Pvltinbt  ALiaoN,  M  J>.  F.B.&B.«  fte.  8to,  18a. 


2TEW  WORKS  AKD  NEW  KDITION8 


FBonsBsoa  uibqv.— oinuns  or  snuv  sbybxologt. 

By  W.  ItuhTwn  Alisos,  HD  •  FJI4JL,  Pioftwor  of  the 
Medicine  in  the  UniTcni^  of  Edinburgh.    Third  Edldoo.    8to,  lie. 


Pnddom  of 


ABAH   BUJR, — 80HS   PASSAfiBB  XV  THI  EI8IQBT  07 

BLAn,  AND  HISTORY  OF  MATHEW  WALD.     Qj  Ibe  Author  of 
**  Talerlos."    Foolscap  8to,  4i. 

AXHBLIFS  TREATISE  OH'  LAHMHJJiVKYJJG. 

A  new  and  enlargwl  Edition,  embracing  Railivaj.  Military,  Mariae,  and 
Geodetical  Sarreyfaig.     Edited  by  W.  Galbe4ITB,  MA.,  F.R.A.S.    In  8T0b 
with  a  qoarto  Tolume  of  Platet,  priee  Sla» 
<*  The  btct  took  on  sorveylnc  wtth  which  I  am  acvialated.'* 

William  BcTaBafOaa.  Xikll.,  WAAA,  A«mI  MUUmrg  Ataim§^  WtOmitk, 


Bomd  In  roai^ 


AIBD.— THE  FOEnCAL  WOiBXB  OF  1HDXA8  USD. 

8fo,  price  5i. 

ATLAS  OF  800TLAHB. 

SI  Mapa  of  the  CoontiM  9f  SeotlMd^  Q0lwire4 
10a.  Cd. 

AYTOmr.— LATS  OF  THE  800ITZSH    CATAUEB8,  AED 

P0EM8.    By  W.  Ei>mon]mtou»  Attouv,  Profeccor  of  Rhetorio  and  Belica 
Letters  in  the  Uni?enity  of  Edinburgh.     Seventh  Edition.    Foolscap  8vo» 

7s.  6d. 

**  Finer  ballads  than  theee,  ws  are  told  to  tar.  are  not  to  to  fooad  la  the  laafaaga.*— Time. 

**  Proftaaor  Aytoaa'e  *  Laje  of  tto  Beottteh  Oavallen*— a  Tolnne  of  Teiee  whlok 
Beotland  has  jwt  a  poet.   Fall  of  the  true  £f.  It  bow  sUts  aad  ewells  like  ai 
ttow  elnks  ia  cadeaoes  sad  and  wild  ss  the  wail  of  a  Highland  dine."  _ 

QVAKTSaLT  HSTU 


BEHEIE. — SEBHQVS  BT  THE  LATE  BEV.  ABCHIBALD  BKEElEi 
IXD.,  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Lady  Yarter.  With  a  Poftnit,  and  Meaioir 
of  the  Author.    8n>,  10s.  <d. 

BBOWV. — THE   F0BE8TSB. 

A  Pn«tical  Treatise  on  the  Formation,  Draining,  and  Fencing  of  Planta- 
tions ;  the  Planting,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  Forest  Trees ;  the 
Cutting  and  Preparation  of  Wood  for  Sale;  with  an  Improred  Ptolms  for 
the  Transplantation  of  Trees  of  large  else.  By  Jambs  Baowir,  Forester, 
Amiston.  A  new  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  109  lilnstrattona  en- 
gruYed  on  wood.    Demy  8vo,  price  21s. 

**  Beyond  all  doubt  thto  Is  the  best  work  oa  tto  eableet  of  Fonetty  estaat.'* 

QAmosaaar  iommmAU 
**  We  can  refer  to  his  Tolome  as  ras  book  to  to  recommended." 

LiJraLBTV  OAaaaitsa^  Oaaeai 


BT7SBID0E. HOUBS  AED  BAYS,   AED  OTHER  I0EM8. 

By  Thomas  Bckbidob.       Foolscap,  Is. 


BUEV.--€OL0HIST'S  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  XECHAEICAL  ABIB: 
Being  Practical  Hints  on  the  Coostruction  and  Arrangement  of  DwelUnct 
and  other  Buildings,  and  in  Carpentry,  Smith-work,  Cements,  Plastering, 
Brick-making,  Well-sinking,  Enclosing  of  Land,  Road«making,  &e.  By 
RoBlBT  SooTT  BoBV,  Engineer.  In  8to,  with 
Price  6s. 


BUBH. — ^DWELLZEOS  FOB  THE  WOBKOre 

their  CoDstmotion  and  Arrangement,  with  Plans,  Elevations,  and 
eatioas,  suggeetive  of  Struotunsa  adapted  to  the  Agrknltural  aad 
luring  DiKriels.    By  E.  Soott  Bgnn.    4fto^  with  amneroiM  Diagraai* 


FUBUSHBD  BT  MB88B8  BLA.CKWOOD  A19D  SONS. 


GAIBB. — HIGH  YABHOIG  XnniES  LTTHRATi  ODTEVAHTB  TBB 
BEST  SUBSTITUTB  FOR  PROTECTION.  By  J4iiXt  Caiu.  Fanner. 
BaldoM.    Fifth  Sdttipa.    8vo»  It. 

GAIRD. — THE  WEST  0?  IBELASD  AS  A  HEU)  YOB  IUVKST- 
MENT.    By  Jajcu  Cazed,  Farmer,  Baldoon.    8to,  with  a  Map,  price  6i. 

CLEGHOSV.— AVGIEHT  AVD  KODEBV   ABT, 

HisTomicAL  AVD  Ceitioal.  By  Gboeob  ClbohoeiTi  Esq.  of  Weena. 
Second  Edition.    9  Yola,  foolacap  Sve,  i3i. 

ooLdXJHoxnr. — ^ieib  bevelata. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin*  Profreea,  and  Preaeni  State  of  Animal 
MagneCiim.  By  J.  C.  CoLquHOOii,  Eeq.,  AdTocate,  F.R.S.B.  S  rola.  poet 
8tOi  18a. 


OQIAUUOUK. — ^THE  KOOB  ABB  TBB  LOGS. 

Iflnvie  IiMtmetions  in  all  HifiUaAd  Sporta.  Qy  Joan  C.  Coii«uaooir, 
Baq.    Third  Edition.     8fO,  12e.  6d. 

OOQTJBT-BAU  FCKHIBG  SOBQS. 

Now  flnt  collected,  \fj  a  North^Ooontrj  Angter*  witt  Hie  Muaio  of  the 
Aira.    8yo,  fti. 

CBOLT.— XEMOIB  0?  THE  POLITICAL  UTS  07  THE  BIGHT 
HON.  EDMUND  BURKE,  with  EztraoU  trmu  his  Writhiga.  By  the 
Rer.  Qboeos  Ceolx.  D.Dn  Rector  ef  St  Stephen's,  Waibrook.  London.  9 
Yola.  post  8to,  18a. 

GBUnSHABK. — THE  FBAGTIGAL  PLAHTEB; 

Containing  DIreetlone  lor  the  Plaatlof  of  Waete  Land  and  Management  of 
Wood,  with  a  new  Method  of  Rearing  the  Oak.  By  Taoe.  CEUiai bank, 
Foreeter  at  Gareaton,  8yo.  12b. 

CTBIL  THOBHTOB.— THE  TOUTH  ABB  BCABBOOB  07  C7BIL 
THORNTON.  By  the  Author  of  •*  Men  and  Mannera  in  North  America." 
Foolscap  8to,  4s. 

BELTA. — ^LECTURES  OB  THE  POETICAL  UTEBATUBS  07  THE 
PAST  HALF-CENTURT.    By  D.  M.  Mota  (A)^    Foolscap  Sto.  ta. 

<•  A  dellffhiftal  volnme.*  Xoairfiio  Obboiiiolb. 

«•  Exquisite  in  Its  taste  and  geaerons  la  lU  critldsms.'*  Hoaa  Miumu 

BELTA. — ^THE  LITE   07   XABSIE  WAtTCH, 

Tailoe  za  Dalkbitb.    By  D.  M.  Moie  (a).     Foolscap  8to,  8s. 

BELTA.— POBTIGAL  WOBES  07  B.  X.  KOIB  (a> 

With  Portrait,  and  Memoir  by  Tbomab  Aied.    9  rda.  foolscap  8?o,  14a. 
••  Thsse  ate  volnnss  te  be  alseei  on  the  IBvoarite  sbelf.  in  the  famUlar  nook  that  holds 
the  books  we  lore,  whlek  we  take  n»  with  pleaswe  and  ley  down  with  rsftet." 

BDlXSOmOB  OOVSAXT. 

BO0BEEBAT.— flnnniABB   XOBAL  GGVEBHXEVT, 

Demonstratfaag  its  Analogy  witt  the  system  of  Material  GoTermaenU  By 
TaoKAS  DoDBLBDAT,  Bsq.    8vo,  9s. 


NSW  WOBK8  AND  NKW  EDITIONS 


SLEISrGTQV^  STBTEM  0?  DBALHUitt, 

A  Systematic  TreatiM  on  tlie  Theory  and  Practioe  of  Drainbiff  Land, 
adapted  to  the  ▼ariom  SUoatione  and  Soili  of  England  and  Scotland,  drawn 
np  from  the  Communications  of  Joseph  Elkington,  \ij  J.  JTohmtoiib.  A 
New  Edition.    4to,  10s.  6d. 


FEBBIER.— nrSTITUTES  0?  METAFETBIC; 

OE,  Tbb  Tbioet  or  Knowmo  amd  Bkxmo.  Bt  J.  F.  Fbseibe,  A.B.* 
Ozonn  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  &c.,  St  Andrews.    In  small  8to. 

FINLAT.— ^BEECE  UVDEB  THE  B0KA58: 

A  Historical  Tlew  of  the  Greek  Nation,  from  tlie  time  of  its  Ckmqoeat  by 
the  Romans  until  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  Empire,  B.G.  146  to  AJ>. 
717.     By  Gboeob  Fxhlat,  Esq.    8to,  16s. 


FINLAT.— BISTOBT  OF  THE   BTZAHTINE 

from  DCCXVI.  to  ML VII.    By  Gboeob  Fiitlat,  Esq.,  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literatnre.    Sto,  12a  6d. 
**  A  volame.  we  repeat,  which.  In  s4dltlca  to  Its  bum*  solid  rslne,  Is  not  dsstltate  e(  a  cer> 
tain  Immediate  Interest  as  supplyinc  Infomatlcm  relattie  to  the  Chresfc  Emplie  aad  the 
Oreeh  Ohureh— both  of  which  are  sohleots  now  In  the  auendant" 

ArasirAcii,  d^pl.  to,  18HL 

FINLAT. — ^HISTOBT  OF  GBEECE, 

from  its  Conquest  by  the  Crusaders  to  its  Conquest  by  the  Turks,  and  of 
the  Empire  of  Trebisond,  1S04-1461.  By  Gboeob  Feiilat,  Esq.  8yo» 
12a  6d. 

FLEUBT. — ^HISTOBT  OF   THE   BIBCOVEBT  OF    AMEBIC  A, 

written  expressly  fbr  Toons:  People.  By  L*Amb  Flboet.  Trantlatad 
from  the  French.    Foolscap  8to,  2s.  6d. 

GALT.— AEKAIA  OF  THE  PABIBH,  AMD  ATBSHIBB  lEOAISBB, 
By  JoBR  Galt.     Foolscap  8n>,  4s. 

OALT. — ^THE   EETAIL,   OB   THE  LAIBDS  OF  GBIPFT, 
By  JoHB  Galt.    Foolscap  8to,  4s. 

GALT. — THE  FBOYOST,  AHD  OTHXB  TALES. 
By  JoBM  Galt.    Foolscap  8to,  4a 

OALT. — SIB  AHBBEW  WTLIE. 
By  JoBV  Galt.    Foolscap  8to,  4a 

QOBBIE.— ILLUSTBATIOHS  OF  8CBIFTUBS  FBOK  BOXAHIGAL 
SCIENCE.     Foolscap  8to,  with  Illnstrations,  price  Ss.  6d. 

OBAHT.— MEMOntS  AHD  ASVErTUBES  OF  SIB  WIIIIAX  XnU 
KALDT   OF  ORANGE,  GoTcmor  of  the  Castle  of  Edinbuih  for  Muj 
Qneen  of  Scots.    By  Jambs  Gbamt.    Post  8to,  lOs.  6d. 
**  It  Is  seldom  Indeed  that  we  And  history  so  WTtttea,  In  a  style  at  OMS  viforoas,  9«is*leBoa^ 
and  pletorMqne.  The  aothoi^  heart  Is  thoroaghly  with  his  sEhlset.** 

BLAcxwooa^  HAOAStn. 

OBAHT. — ^MEMOIBS  AMD  ABVEHTUBSB  OF  SIB  JQHH  E1FB0XV» 
Marshal  of  Franca  nndar  Lcois  XUIh  fte.  By  Jamm  Gbavt.  Pott  tvo^ 
8a. 


PUBLISHED  BT  MB88RB  BLACKWOOD  AMD  BOMS. 


GBAITT.-'IIEHOBIAIS  OJ  THE  CASTLE   0?  EDDTBUSOH. 

Bj  Jamm  Geamt,  Aatfaor  of  **  Memoin  of  Klrkaldj  of  Graoge,"  &c^  fto. 

With  TwalT*  Engravixigs  on  Wood  tqr  BBAwnoii.    In  crown  8to,  prioe 

78.  6d. 
**  Xr  Orani*!  tmt  IniaTettlag  htttory  of  the  Oaitle  of  Edlnbnrfb-^  work  eqiully  dUtln* 
gnlihed  bj  nanroh,  Mcunwy*  and  idetarlal  Intarest."        Bia  AacBxaAi^  AlmomI  Emats. 

EAimmnr.— AHVAIA  O?  the  FEHIHSUIiAB  CAXPliraB. 

Bj  Tbomai  Haxiltoii,  Eaq.    A  New  Edition,  Edited  by  F.  Haedmaii, 
Em).    8yo,  168.    Atlas  of  Maps  to  Illottrate  the  Campaign*  12s. 
**  Of  the  ehlef  wrtten  fon  this  taltfect)  Captain  Hamilton^  work  comes  nearest  to  htatorleal 
ealmneaa  and  Impartiality.   .....   The  ralne  of  the  vork  Is  very  greatly  Increaied.  In 

the  vreeent  edltton*  by  the  labours  of  Xr  Hardman.**  BcorexAx. 

HAXILTQH. — ^THE  TOUTH  IHD  KAHHOOB  0?  CTBIL  THOBBTQH. 
By  TaoMAs  HAMiLTOff,  Esq.    In  1  toL  foolscap  8vo,  4s. 


HAMILTQH.— KEH  IHD  HAHVEB8  IS  AKEBIGA. 

By  TaoMAS  Hamiltoit,  Esq.      A  New  Edition.      With  Portrait  of  the 
Author.    Foolscap,  78.  6d. 

HABDKAH.-— SCENES  AEB  ABVENTUBES  DT  CENTRAL  AXEBICA. 
By  F.  HAEDXAn,  Esq.     Foolscap  8to,  6b. 
**  0ns  of  the  fireshsst.  most  spirited,  most  attractlTS  Tolmnes  of  the  season.** 

Matai.  aud  Miutakt  Oaistts. 

HEMAVS. — THE   POEKS  OF  FELICIA  HEMAVS. 

Complete  in  one  Tolnme  large  8to,  with  Portrait  engrared  by  Finden,  218. 
**  Of  no  modem  witter  ean  it  be  aflrmed,  with  las  hesitation,  that  she  has  become  an 
English  Olasslo,  nor,  ontll  homan  nature  beeomee  rery  dlflterent  from  what  it  now  Is,  can  we 
Imafflne  the  least  probability  thai  the  music  of  her  lays  will  cease  to  soothe  the  ear,  or  the 
beauty  of  hat  sentiment  to  charm  the  gentle  heart."  Black  woob's  Mao  asi«b. 

HEKANB. — THE  FOEHS  OF  FELICIA  HEHANS. 

Six  Tolomes  16mo,  bound  in  gilt  oloth,  248. ;  or,  in  paper  covers,  18s. 

HEfl[AHS. — ^THE   POEXS   OF  FELICIA  HEKANa 

To  whidi  ii  prefixed  a  Memoir  by  her  Sistbe.    7  toIs.,  foolscap  8to,  86s. 

HEMAHS.— THE  BEOOSDS  OF   WOKAH, 

AMD  OTon  PosKS.    By  Fklicia  Hskavs.    16mo,  4s. 


FOBEST   SAHCTUABT, 
AMD  OTBSE  Posxs.    By  FsLiciA  Hbmams.    16mo,  4s. 

HEKAEB.— BBAMATIC  WOBKE 
By  FsLiciA  Hbmams.    16mo,  4s. 

HEMAH8. — TALES  AHD  HXSTOBIC  SCENES. 
By  Fbuoia  Hbmams.    I6mo,  4s. 

HEMAV&— KOEAL  AHD  BELIOIOaS  FQEXa 
By  FsticiA  Hbmams.    16mo,  4s. 

HE1IAV& — 80HQ6  OF  THE  AFFECTI0H8, 
By  Fblicia  Hbmams.     16mo,  4s. 

HEMAV&— KEMOIB  OF   MBS  HEHAJra. 

By  her  Sistbb.    With  a  Portrait    Foolscap  8to,  5s. 


6  NEW  WORKS  AND  KEW  KDITIOKS 


HA0nVG&— FQEKB  BT  THE  LAOT  JUXKk  JUSHMQA. 
Seeond  Xditlon.  with  »  PortraiL    Foobcnp  6to,  7a.  64. 

""▲U  iMVft  or  that  panr  lottiy  which  oatohaa  half  lU  tnm  tnm  haaMp,  vlU 

TCCOTdi  of  Ita  ploaa  beanty  apon  tba  gratia  iMgat  of  thl«  graeofkil  booh.  Wa  have  hot  glaaced 
atthapoamitaDdgathaiidoolTBnatohaaofthabaaotiaa  whioh  weaiapiapaitd  tomaataa 
iaapar  and  eloaer  Dermal*  and  of  which  our  laadan  ihaU  nodva  thairahaia.** 

Meavn*  Poac 

EAT.— THB  lAWB  OV  HABMQSIOIIB   OQLennmre, 

adapted  to  Interior  Docorationa,  with  Obaerrationa  oo  the  Praetiea  of 
Houae-Painting.  By  D.  R.  Hat.  F.R.&B.  Sixth  Edition.  Coloiu«d 
Diagram.     ISmo,  6a.  6d. 

EA.T.--THE  VATUBAL  PBIVCIFLES  AVD  AVALOGT  OF  THE 
HARMONY  OF  FORM.  Bj  D.  B.  Hat,  F.R.S^  18  Plataa  and  ii«- 
meroua  Woodcitta.    4to,  ISa. 

EAT.— PBOPOBTIOH ;  OB,  THE  GEOMETBIG  PBOTGIFLEB  OV 
BEAUTT  ANALT8BD.     By  D.  B.   Hat,  F.R.&B.    17  Piatca  and    M 

Woodcata.    4to,  2fi«. 

EAT. — AH  ATTEMPT  TO  DEVELOP  AHD  ELtTCIDATE  THE 
TRUE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN,  aa  appUed  to  tha 
DecoratiTe  Aria,  accompanied  by  a  aeries  of  original  OeooMtricat  Diaper 
Designa.  By  D.  R.  Hat,  F.R.S.E.  S7  Platea  aad  numeroaa  Woedeola. 
Oblong  Iblio,  4S8. 

EAT.— A  HOHEHCLATDBS  OF  00L0UB8, 

applicable  to  the  Arte  and  Natural  Sciencea,  to  ManofhetuTca,  and  other 
porpoaea  of  general  utility.  By  D.  R.  Hat,  F.R.SJS.  8S8  eaaaplaa  ef 
Coloara,  Haea,  Tinta,  and  Shadea.    Sto,  68a. 

EAT. — ^THE  PBINCIPLES  OF  BEADTT  IH  OOIOUBIHG  BTBIB- 
HATISED.     By  D.  B.  Hat,  F.RJ5.E.    14  Colooel  I>k«nine.    Siioad 

Editloo.    8to»  Ita, 

EAT. — ^FIBST  FBIHCIPLES  01  STHXETBICAL  BEAUTT. 

By  O.  R.  Hat,  F.R.S.E.    100  Platea.    Poat  8to,  6a. 

EAT. — OH  THE  8GIEHCE  OF  THOSE  PBOPOBTIOHB  BT  WHICH 
THE  HUMAN  HEAD  AND  COUNTENANCE,  aa  repreaented  in  ancient 
Greek  Art,  are  diatingulBhed  from  thoae  of  ordinal^  Nature.  By  D.  R. 
Hat,  F.R.S.E.    26  Platea.    Royal  4to,  86a. 

EAT. — THE  GEOHETBIC  BEAUTT  OF  THE  HUKAH  FIOUBS 
DEFINED ;  to  which  ia  prefixed  a  Syatem  of  JBathetie  Pn^ortion  afpUoa- 
ble  to  Architecture  and  the  other  Formative  Arts.  Bt  D.  R.  Hat,  F.R.&B. 
16  Platea.    Royal  4to,  SOa. 

EAT. — ^A  LETTEB    TO    THE    COUHdl    OF    THE    SOGOeTT    OF 

ARTS,  on  Elementary  Education  in  the  Aria  of  Dasign.    By  D.  R  Hat, 
F.R.S.B.     6d. 

HAT. — ^THE   HATUBAL  PBIHCIPLES  OF   BBAUTT» 

aa  developed  In  the  Human  Flgiu^    By  D.  R.  Hat,  F.R.S.B.    Oluatra- 
tlona.    Royal  Sto,  6a. 

EAT. — THE  OBTHOGBAPHIC  BEAUTT  OF  THE  PABTHEHQV, 
refnrred  to  a  Law  of  Nature.  By  D.  R.  Hat,  F.R.8.B.  With  lUoftmioak 
Royal  8vo,  6a. 


PUBU8KBD  BT  MlSflXS  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS. 


EABXHSSB. — THB   SBEPASAHOV  OF  COQXSD   lOOD    1001   TBI 

FATTENING  OF  CATTLB,  and  the  adTaBti««  of  Uikif  k  aloi«  wtth 
Cut  Straw,  Hay,  Toralps,  er  oOier  Tegetablca.  By  Tfloicaa  HaUlmsm, 
Sceretery  of  tbe  RhtBiia  of  Galloway  FaraMto"  Clob.    6d. 


-LECTUSEB  nr   SiVlHlTX. 
By  the  late  Rot.  Gsoeob  Hiia,  D.Dn  Prinoipal  of  St  lIaK7*a  CoU«ge,  St 
Andrews.    Stereotyped  Bdition.    Sro*  14s. 
**I  am  not  •on  if  lean  reooma|eBd  a  mors  oaiiivlele  naaoalof  dlvlailr/' 

Da  Obalmbbs. 

HUXS,  BAYID. — IXnXBB  OF  EMIBSHT  FEBSOVB,  ASDBSBBBD 
TO  DAVID  HUliE.  Edited  by  John  Hill  Buaroii,  Esq.,  Adrocate. 
8to,  lOf.  6d. 

XVGIIS.— KABICAH,  IHD  OTHER  F01X& 

By  HxMaT  Iiiolu,  Esq.    Sto*  10s.  6d« 

PB0FE8S0B  JOUHBltUI. — ^A  CATECHIBM  OV  AOBIiUUJA'UBAL  COD* 

MISTRT  AND  GEOL'OGY.    By  Jambs  F.  W.  JoansTOir,  F.R.S8.  L.  &  £., 

Sec.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  tbirty-ttaird,  eatlrsiy  ro-wrltten,  prioe  It. 

^The  exttnfc  to  wblok  this  Uttle  Oateohism  has  besa  drealatei  at  heme.  Its  tiansiatloB 

Into  neariy  efeiy  Boropeaa  laBguace.  ami  its  InttodiKUgB  lato  the  Bohools  of  Oermaay, 

Hoilaod,  Flanden,  Italy,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Booth  and  North  America,  while  It  liss  bsea 

gratliyiof  to  the  aatbor,  has  eanaed  him  to  take  additional  pains  la  improviag  and  adding  to 

the  amount  of  nsefDl  iaformatlOB  in  the  pnseat  edition.  PaiyAss. 

FBOFESSQR  JOHHSTCar.— ELEICEVTS  OF  AOBICUTURAL  cmODB- 
TRY  AND  GEOLOGY.  By  Jamss  F.  W.  Jobnstoh,  F.R.SS.  L.  &  B.,  dlo. 
A  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  prioe  6s.  6d. 

FB0FES8GB  JQEVBIOV. — ^LECTUBEB  OV  AGBICOLTUBIL  OUKMJH 
TRY  AND  GEOLOGY.     By  Jamm  F.  W.  Johhstoii,  F.R.5S.  L.  ft  B.,  Sb* 

A  New  Edition,  in  one  large  Tolume,  8to»  price  S4b. 
*  A  valuable  and  Intarcstlnff  cootm  of  Leetorea*  QeAattatT  BsTtaw. 

**  The  most  complete  aocoont  of  Aiiloaltnral  Chsmlstiy  we  possesai** 

RoTAi.  AeaiovLTVBAL  ^eea»Ab 


FBarS880B  JOmiBTUB.— KTFmnfKNTAL  AGBICULTUBB: 

Being  the  Results  of  Past»  and  Suggestions  fbr  Future,  Experiments  in 
Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture.  By  Jamss  F.  W.  Jobhstuh,  F.R.SS. 
L.  ft  £..  fto.    In  6Y0,  price  8s. 


PBOVESSOR  JUUHtriUH. — OV  TBE  USE  OF  IIME  XV  AOBICVLTUBS. 

By  Jamis  F.  W.  Joaaeroiv,  F.R.S&  L.  ft  B.,  fte.    Foap.  8to,  6a» 


FB0FESSOE    JQEESTOV. — ^lEE 

The  Work  wlO  be  Imued  in  Monthly 

No.  l.r— Thb  Am  wc  Bubatbb  and 
Tub  Watbb  wb  Dbinb.    6d. 
ii — Thb  Soil  wb  CoLTfTATB  and 

TrB  FUiNT  WB  Rbab.     6d. 
3«— Tbb  Bbbad  wb  Eat  and 
Thb  Bner  wb  Cook.    8d. 
4.— Thb  BBTBBAOBa  wb  iBrosB. 

lOd. 
&.— Tb  b  Swbbts  wb  Bxi  bact.    6d. 
»,  6w— Tab  Liqoobs  wb  Fbbhbbt. 


:•:•«  ic^rit 


^T    OF    OQKMOE    UfE. 


ft 


It 


9* 


tl 


*• 


Numbers,  in  the  following  order  ;~~ 

No.  7.— Tbb  NABoonca  wb  IirnnaoB  in. 
8.— Thb  Oooona  wb  Ebjoy  and 
Thb  8MBLL8  wb  Dislikb. 
•»  S.— Wbat    wb     Brbatbb     amd 

BBBATRBFOB,and 

What,  row,  abd  wst    wb 

DrOBBT. 

„  10.-^Tbb  Boov  wb  Cbbbibb  and 

Tbb  CiBcoLAnoir  or  Maytbb, 
▲  Rbcapitulatioii. 


8  NBW  WORKS  A3n>  NBW  KDITIOKS 


nOFESBOB  JQHV8T0V. — CHOKES  CfS  VORTR  AJUKICA — 

AoExooiTUBAL,  BooNOMioAi,  AiiD  80CIAL.    Bj  Jammm  F.  W.  JTounToir, 

M.A,  F.ILSS.  L.  ft  B.,  fto.     9  toIs.  port  8vo,  Sli. 

**  Profaigor  JohiisUMi*!  ftdmlnM*  notm. Tbs  vny  tail  oiaanttl  for  intolllscnt 

•mlffnata.*  Bcovojiist. 

JUfilTH   JQHVSTOirS  FST8IGAL  ATLAS. 

A  SerlM  of  ICapt  ftnd  IlliMtrfttioiii  of  tha  Osooeavhicai.  DtmiBorioir  of 

Natusal  PHSNOXBirA.    Bj  Alsz.  Kbith   JoHHBTOir,  F.R^.B.  F.R.O.S. 

F.G.8.,  Geographer  et  Edinlmrgh  in  Ordinary  ^  her  MJJeety.    In  Impcrlnl 

fblio,  hmlf-boimd  morocco,  price  L.IO,  lOt. 

*  This  AtlM  OQ^t  to  have  a  plAee  In  everr  good  Iflmir.  ....  We  knov  of  no  voife 
eontalttlnf  raoh  copira*  And  esaet  InfoRttAtion  m  to  all  the  pbiueel  dreameteaeei  of  the 
earth  on  whleh  we  live."  Qo  ASTsaLT  Rbt»  w. 

XXITH  JOHVSTOV^  FHT8ICAL    ATLAS. 

Rcdooed  ttom  the  Impcrtal  Folio.    For  the  nee  of  Conegee,  Academifee,  and 

Famillea.    By  A.  Kiith  JoRweroir,  F.R.8.K.,  ftc.    In  Imperial  4to^  hand- 

eomelj  hoond,  half-moroeoo,  prioe  L.S,  ISs.  6d. 

"  lieented  with  remarltable  eaie.  and  It  ae  aeenate.  and.  for  all  edneatlonaljiarpooea.  aa 
valnable  aa  the  aplendIA  laife  work  (bf  the  tame  anther)  whleh  haa  now  a  Enropeaa  re> 
pntatlon.**  ■cbsonc  Bbtisw. 

KETTR  JOHHSTtnr.— A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  0?  PHYSICAL  OE0GBAFH7» 

In  which  the  rnl^ect  It  treated  in  a  more  itmple  and  elementary  manner 
than  in  the  previooa  worki  of  the  Author.  By  A.  Kbitb  Jobhbtok,  F.R.8.Bn 
fto.    Imperial  8to,  half-hoand,  price  ISe.  6d. 

**T  tlnoerely  thank  yon  for  the  two  8«hool  Books  of  Oeomphy  whleh  fon  have  had  the 
klndnew  to  send  me.  They  are  m  admirably  ezeeated  that  f  eontlder  the  pablleaMon  of 
them  an  Important  fanprorement  In  the  study  of  Oeocraphy.  The  *  Atlaa  of  Phyeieal  Oeo> 
graphy.*  as  an  Illustration  of  what  I  hare  deserlbed.  Is  invalnable. 

**  0ait04, 0*t. »,  1880.*  Xma  BoiimTM&n. 

KEITH  JOHFSTOH.— A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  0?  CLASSICAL  OE0GILAFH7. 

comprliinir.  In  90  Platee,  Mapa  and  Plane  of  all  the  important  Conntrlea  and 
Localitiri  i-oferrcd  lo  hy  Claesleal  Anthora,  conatmcted  flnom  the  heat  mate- 
riale,  and  emhodying  the  reanlta  of  the  most  recent  inreetigations.  By  A. 
Kbith  JomttTON,  F.R.S.E.,  ftc.  Printed  in  colours,  uniform  with  the 
Author's  General  and  Phjuienl  School  Atlaaee.  and  accompanied  hy  a  com> 
plete  Ihdkx  or  PLacsa,  in  which  the  proper  qnantitiea  of  the  Syllables  are 
marked,  hy  T.  Habi»bt,  M.A.,  Ozon.,  Classical  Maater  in  the  Edinburgh 
Academy.     Prioe  lis.  6d.  half-bound. 


**  One  of  the  very  best  of  Its  kind  Ibr  educational  porposse.*  Oxvenn  HaaAta. 

**  Bxeels  In  elecanee  and  delicate  beauty  or  ezecntlon.  combined  with  Inminom  illiflnftnese 
of  ontllae,  ereryihlnff  of  the  kind  we  haTe  hitherto  seen.*  llAircnasTsa  ABTaaTisaa. 

KEITH  JOHV8T0H.— A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  07  GENERAL  AHD  DESCBIP- 

TIVE  GEOGRAPHY,  founded  on  the  moot  recent  dlacoTerlea,  and  epecially 

eonstructed  with  a  view  to  the  pnrpoaes  of  sound  instruetlon.    By  A.  Kutb 

Joamroif,  F.R.S.B.,  fto.    Imperial  4to.  half-bound,  price  12s.  6d. 

*  A  mors  complete  work  for  edacatlonal  purposes  haa  nerer  oome  under  onr  obserTatUm> 

Bdocatiomal  Tixae. 

KEITH  JOHHSTOR.— AH  ELEMEHTABT  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  GEHS- 
RAL  GEOGRAPHY,  for  Junior  Classes.  Including  Mapa  of  Canaan  and 
Palestine.  By  A.  Kbttb  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  &o.  20  Maps,  printed  in 
ooloura,  with  Index.    Demy  4to,  half -bound,  7s.  6d. 

XETTR   JOHFSTOH.^-^EOGRAFHICAL  FBOJECTIOHB, 

to  accompany  Kbith  Jobmston's  Atlaaea  of  Physical  and  General  School 
Geography.  Comprising  the  Wobld  (on  Meroator's  Prq)ection>— Eumora — 
Asia— AraicA— Nobth  Ambbica—Soutb  Ambbica — Tbb  Bbitisb  Islbs. 
With  a  Blank  Page  for  laying  down  the  Meridians  and  Parallels  of  any  Map 
bj  the  mora  advanced  Pupils.    In  a  Portfolio,  price  9a.  6d. 


FUBLISHKD  BT  ME80B8  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS.  9 


JOCELIVE. — THE     KOTHBB'8    UBQICZE     TO    HSU    TTHBOBHB 
CHILDB.    Bj  Bli&abith  Jociumb.    Edited  b/  Um  Very  R«t.  Pkibcifal 
LsB.    SSmo,  41.  6d. 
**  This  toanitfkil  Md  tooeblaff  Itgmcla.*  Athsxaox. 

**  A  deUshtfol  monumwit  of  Um  ptety  ftnd  high  f«ellof  of  ft  truly  noblo  mother." 

Mo«ai»o  Aatiatubb. 

J0HH80V. — ^THE   800TB  XUBICAL  MUUKUJL 

Coiuitting  of  600  Songt,  with  proper  BasMs  for  the  PIftnoforto.  Oiiginalljr 
published  1^  Jamu  JoBMioiTt  and  dow  accompanied  with  copiocu  Notea 
and  lUnatrntiont  of  the  Lyric  Poetry  and  Music  of  Scotland,  by  William 
Stxmbousk.  a  New  Edition,  with  Additional  Notea  and  lUnstrations.  In 
4  Tola.  8to,  L.2,  12s.  €d.,  half-bound  morocco. 
**  I  will  venture  to  pvophasy*  that  to  tatne  aces  joot  pvbUoatlon  wlU  be  the  tesi4>ook  aad 

standard  of  SootUsh  soof  and  masie.*'  RkxaAcr  Lxttm  raox  Bvajia  io  JeaitMX. 

JOUKVAL  0?    AOBICULTUBE,    AKD    TRAVSACnOBB    OV    THE 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Old  Skeiks,  1828  to  1848,  21  toIs.        -        •        L.8    8    0 
Nbw  Sbbus,  1843  to  1861,    6  Toia.        •        -  2     2     0 

KATIE  8TEWAET.      A  TRUE  8T0BT. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.    Elegantly  bound  in  cioth« 

gilt,  7s.  6d. 
**  A  slngnlarly  charaeterlsile  Seottlah  stoir*  most  acreaable  to  read  and  pleasant  to  recoU 
ieei.   The  charm  lies  in  the  Mthtal  and  llfe.Uke  plotares  tt  presents  of  flcotUsh  oharacler 
and  eiistoms,  and  manners,  and  modes  of  life.'  Twit's  Maoasmb. 

23HP. — ^AOBICULTUBAL  FH7SI0L0OT, 

Animal  and  Vegetable,  for  the  Use  of  Practical  Agricultorists,    By  T.  L. 
Kemp,  M.D.    Crown  Sro,  6s.  6d. 

LAST  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD. 

Two  Tols.  post  8YOy  with  18  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

BULWES-LYTTOV. — THE   CAZTOES:     A  YAHILT  nCTUBE. 

By  Sir  B.  BcLwxa  Ltttoii,  Bart.    A  New  Edition.    In  one  vol.  poet  8n>, 

7s.  6d. 
*«  One  of  thoee  brllllaat  familr  groups  In  which  all  the  component  parts  are  In  perfect  har. 
mony,  and  all  the  accessories  are  wrought  out  with  a  skill  at  ouoe  the  most  marrelloua,  and 
apparently  the  meet  unpremeditated."  Monmao  HaaALn. 

BULWEBrLTTTOK.— KT    HOVEL,    BY     FISISTBATU8     CAZTOH; 
Or,  VARIETIES  IN  ENGLISH  LIFE.    By  Sir  E.  Bulwbb  Ltttoit,  Bart. 
A  New  Edition.     2  vols,  post  8to,  21s. 
**  Forming  the  most  complete  ptctuie  of  Engiish  Ufe  In  all  iU  Tarletiea  that  has  eTer,  per. 
haps*  been  compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  single  noreL  Jonji  Bqll. 

BULWEB-LTITOH. — ^THE   POEMS  AHD   BALLADS  OF  SCHTTiLKK. 

Trmnslated  by  Sir  Edwaad  Bolwbb  Ltttom,  Bnrt.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
*  The  translations  ars  eiecnted  with  consummate  abUitj.  The  technical  dimenltles  at. 
tending  a  task  so  great  and  intricate  hare  been  mastered  or  eluded  with  a  power  and  patience 
quite  eitraordinarri  and  the  public  U  put  in  posseision  of  perhaps  the  beo»  transiaiion  of  a 
foreign  poet  which  exlsU  in  oar  langnage.  Indeed,  we  know  of  none  eo  complete  and  faith, 
fol^i*  Jfoanuie  OnaoaMi^ 

MATa — THE    TBUTHS    OOHTAIHED  IH    POFULAE    8UFEB8TI- 
TIONS.    By  HaaaxBT  Hato,  M.D.    Third  Edition.    Post  8to,  7s. 


10  NBW  WORKS  AKD  KSW  KDITIONS 


K'CBIE. — ^THE  LIFS  0?  JOHJi   KHOZ. 

Oontolntnff  IllQitntfcms  of  the  History  of  the  Bdbtinrthm  in  Seottaad,  with 
Biographical  Notlcet  of  the  Principal  RofDrmert,  and  SkatdiM  of  Uteratora 
In  Scotland  during  the  Serenteenth  Centary.    By  Tbok Af  M*Cnu,  D.OL 

A  new  edition,  8ro,  7t.  6d. 

X'GBIE. — THE  LIFE  OF  AEBBXW  MELTXUS. 

Containing  Illaetratloaa  of  tha  Bccleelattical  and  Lttarary  History  of  Soot- 
land  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Serenteenth  CsBtuisiL  By  Thomas  M*Caii^ 
D.D.    Bro,  10s.  6d. 

X'GBIE. — ^HIBTOET  0?  THE  FBOOBE88  AEB  SUFFSESSIDV  OF 
THB  REFORMATION  IN  ITALY,  daring  the  Slstaenth  OantDry.  ^y 
Tboius  M*CatB,  D.D.    8ro.  10s.  6d. 

X'CBIE. — ^HIBTOET  OF  THE  FB00BES8  lED  SUFFBESSRUT  OF 
THE  REFORMATION  IN  SPAIN,  dnrlng  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By 
Thomas  M'Caia,  D.D.    8to.  10s.  6d. 

x'nrrosE. — ^the  book  of  the  oaedev: 

A  Complete  System  of  Gardening,  Ardiltectural,  Ornamental,  and  CttltarsL 
By  Chaslcs  MIntobb,  F.R.P.8.  &c.  In  3  toIi.  large  Sro.  VoL  L  is  pub- 
lished, and  relates  to  the  Formation  and  Arrangement  of  Gardens;  the 
Brecrlon,  Heating,  Ventilation,  and  General  Detail  of  Censenratoriss,  Hot- 
houses, nta,  and  other  Garden  Stmctures;  the  Laying  out  of  Flower  Gaiw 
dens,  and  of  the  Objects  of  Natnre  and  Art  appropriate  to  each  Style.  With 
1078  niostnitiTe  Cngrarings.     ftOs. 

Volume  IL  will  contain  the  Theory  and  Praciloe  of  Gardening  In  rdatloM 
to  Culture  and  Management,  and  Is  now  puUtahlng  In  Parts,  price  5s. 
**  At  ones  the  most  mssnllleent  end  the  nxiet  eomprehenslfe  book  eter  devoted  In  aaj 
sge  or  oonniiy  to  the  faseloatlng  Mlance  of  whloh  It  irtals.'^  BBurBoaaa  AoTsanai 


MEABn. — LECTUKSS  OH  8CB1FTUJKS   CHiBACTEBS. 

Addressed  to  the  Students  of  King's  College  at  the  Lecture  on  "  Praetioal 
Religion,*'  founded  by  the  late  John  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Murtle.  By  tha  lale 
Rer.  Ddnoah  MiAEifB,  D.D.,  Professor  of  DhlnUy  Ib  the  UniTsrsHy  aod 
King's  College  of  Aberdeen.     9  Tols.  erown  8to,  ISs. 

XOnL — ^LECTUBES  OH  THE  FOETICAIi  UTEBATUBB  OF  THE 
PAST  HALF-CENTURY.  By  D.  M.  Moie  (A).  Second  edition,  foolsaqt 
8T0,  Os. 

XOnL— THE  LIFE  OF   HAHSIE  WAUCH, 

Tailoe  ih  Dalksith.    By  D.  M.  Moia  (A).    Foolseap  8vo»  ts. 

XOnL— FOETICAL  W0BKS  OF  D.  X.  WHB  (a> 

with  Portrait,  and  Memoir  by  Thomas  Aiji».    9  rols.  foolscap  8n>,  14s. 

XULBEB. — THE     CHEMI8TBT    OF    YFOETABLE    AVD    AHIXAL 

PRTSIOLOGT.  By  Dr  J.  O.  MuLDia,  Profesior  of  Chsmlstry  la  tb^  UbI- 
Tersity  of  Utrecht.  Translated  by  Dr  P.  F.  H.  Feombsso  ;  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notss  bj  Professor  Johhstoh.    3S  Plates.    8to,  80s. 

XUBBAT.— GATALOQUE  OF  THE  OQLBOFTEEA  OF  flOOZLAn. 
By  Ahdebw  Mobbat,  Esq^  M.R.P.S.B.    Post  Sto^  is.  •d. 


PUBLISHED  BT  MESSRS  BULCKWOOD  ASJ^  SONS.  11 


VXW  8TATI8IXCAL  AGCXyUST  OF  flCOTLAS]K 

10  Tok.  Sto,  L.16,  IQa.    Each  Count jr  maj  bo  luid  Mpamlalj,  ttrongly 

bound*  with  Index  and  Maps:— 

▲bwdMn, L.1, as. I  ArnrlUlM.*  An«  18«- 1  Banff.  8«. i  Berwiek,  Bk  a4.i  Bot«,  at.! 
Oalthn«H,  4ft.  6d.t  Olaokmannaa,  U.  fld.  i  DumMM,  ISi.  fld.|  DnmbartoD,  ei.i 
Bdlnbnrgh.  18a.  6d.|  Elglii,  M.|  FIfa,  L.1.  lt.i  Forfar,  IM.  i  Haddington,  8i.  •d.t 
InTetmw,  Us.  8d.i  Kinoaidlne,  81.1  Klaiou.  U.  <d.|  Kirkoadbriffbi.  <■.  «d.i  La- 
nark* L.1.  is.  t  Linlithgow,  u.  6d.  I  Vatm,  Is.  ed.  1  Orknsy.  6s.  fld.  t  Pesbles,  4s.  fld.  1 
Psffih,L.l,7s.i  Banfrsv,ns.ad.t  Boss  and  Oromarty,  los.  fld.|  Boxbnrgh*  los.  fld.« 
Selkirk,  as.  fld.  1  SbeUand,  4s.  fld.  t  Btlrllng,  lOs.  %  Sutharland,  fls.  td.  %  Wlgton,  as.  fld. 

VI&HTB  AT  XES8,  SIB  TBIZZLE   FUMFKIH, 

AlID  OTHBB  TALM.      FoOlfCftp  8T0,  U, 

OUFHAVT. — ^KUSSIAH  SHORES  0?  THE    BLACK   SEA  IB  THB 

AUTUMN  OF  1653.    With  a  Tobago  down  the  Volga  and  a  Tonr  through 
the  Countrj  of  the  Don  Cossacks.     By  LAuasvoa  Olipbant,  Esq.,  Author 
of  a  *'  Journey  to  Nepaul,"  &c.    Sto,  irith  Map  and  other  lUustrations. 
Fourth  Edition,  lit. 
**  The  latest  and  best  aoooaai  of  the  aetoal  stale  of  Bmsia.**  BT4ji»AaD. 

**  The  boak  beam  m/mj«  IndtopuUble  narks  of  the  shrewdness,  unlck-slglitedaew,  eaadonr, 
and  veracity  of  the  anthor.  It  Is  the  prodoetkmof  a  csnllaman  la  the  tine  ItogUeh  sense  of 
the  word."  Dailt  Nbws. 

OUXBAX.-^^HE  UIBUUBBT  OEF  KIBDB. 

A  Commentary.    By  Liaatenaat-Colonel  0dtsax»  CB.    Sto,  18a. 

PAfiE.— IBTB0DnCTQBT  TEXT-BOOK  OB   OEQL06T. 
Sy  Daipid  Paob,  F.G^.    (/a  CAe  Preu,) 

PABBELL.— THE  0BA8SES  OB  BBTTAIB. 

Dlnstrated  bj  140  flgoreo,  drawn  and  engrared  by  Ricbaed  PAmirnx,  M.D. 
F.R.S.B.  Thia  work  oontaina  a  figure,  and  flail  deoor^illon,  of  eveiy  apedas 
of  Grass  found  in  Great  Britidn,  with  their  Uses  in  Agriculture,  &c.  In 
one  large  tolune  8to,  4Sa. 

PABBBLL. — ^THE  GRASSES  OF  SCSOTLABB. 
8fO*S0i. 

PAUL. — ^ABALYSIS  ABB  CBITICAL  IBTEBPBBTATIDB  OF  THE 
HRBRBW  TEXT  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.  Preeeded  hy  a 
Hebrew  Grammar,  and  Diaaertatlona  on  the  Genuineneaa  of  the  Pentateudi, 
and  on  the  Structure  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  the  Rer.  William 
Paul,  AM.  8to,  18a. 
**  Ve  hall  with  plsasme  the  appearance  of  this  admliahle  work.* 

■TAIl»BlIOAft  XAOAStlTB. 

PEBXHSULAE  SCEBES  ABD  SKETCHES. 

By  the  Author  of  **  The  Student  of  Salamanca."    Foolscap  8n>,  8a. 

PEB  OWEB. 

A  New  Edition  in  one  Tolume,  Ibolscap  8to,  4a. 

PHILIPS.— CUBBAB  ABD  HIS  OOBTEMPORARTTO, 

9y  Cbablm  PBiLira,  Esq.,  B.A.    Foorth  Edition.    Demy  8to,  ISs.  td. 

■*  Oertalaly  one  or  the  most  eatvaetdlnaiyplsese  of  Blofra^yofer  produced Ho 

Uhrary  should  bs  withoat  Ik**  Loan  BaooosA  v. 
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FILI1AH&.--THE  ELEHENT8  OF  FHT8ICAI  AVB  CTiABRTCAL 
GEOORAPHT,  comprising  the  Geography  of  the  Andent  World,  hiao  far 
M  it  ii  tubMnrient  to  the  Understanding  and  Illustratlun  of  the  Claiiies* 
By  Professor  Pillams,  of  the  UniTersitj  of  Edinburgh.    4s. 

PO£LOK. — ^THB   OOUBSE  OF  TUS. 

A  poem  in  Ten  Boolcs.    By  Robxbt  Pollok,  A.H.    Twcotisth  Bditloii. 
Fooisoap  8to,  7s.  6d. 

**  Of  deep  and  hallowed  Impress,  ftill  of  aoble  ihooshts  and  craphlo  oonesptioiis-ihe  pit». 
dnctton  of  a  miad  allre  to  the  great  relations  of  betag.  and  ths  sablhse  stasplMty  of  o«r 
religion."  Blackwooo^  MAOASiaa, 

BBonriLD  BALixar. 

Bj  the  Author  of  **  Yalerfais.'*    Fooisoap  8to,  is. 

BTTZTOV. — LIFE   Of   THE   FiJft  WEST. 

By  G.  F.  RuxTON,  Bsq.     Second  Edition.    Foolscap  8vo,  4s. 

**  One  of  the  most  dartng  and  resolute  of  traTellsrs. A  Tdnme  ftiller'of  es- 

eitement  Is  seldom  submitted  to  the  pubUe."  Axummmv*. 

SAlfDFOSD. — inxjiODUCTlUH   TO  THE   WJUTUIG  OF  OBEEC. 
By  Sir  D.  K.  SAMoroan.    A  New  Edition,    lis  6d.  bound. 


SAEDFOED.— EULES  ASD  EXERCISES  IE  HOKEBIC  AKD  ATTIC 
GREEK ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Short  System  of  Greek  Prosody.  By  Sir 
D.  K.  SANDroKD.    A  Xew  Edition.    6s.  6d.  bound. 


8AEDF0BD. — ^EZTEACTS  FBOK   GBEEK  ATJTHDBS. 

With  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary.  By  Sir  D.  K.  SsHDFoao.  A  New  BditSoa, 
thoroughly  revised  by  the  Rer.  W.  Veitch.     6a  bound. 

SCHLEOEL. — ^LECTUBES    OS    THE    HI8T0BT    OF   UXEBATUBS, 

ANCIENT  and  MODERN.     From  the  German  of  F.  Scblsoil.     6e. 
**  A  vondertal  performanee— better  than  sajthlng  we  as  yet  have  on  the  suldeet  la  oor  own 
laagnsge."  QoAaTssLT  lUvisw. 

SDCFSOH. — ^PABIS   AFIEB  WATEBUOa 

Notes  taken  at  the  Time,  and  Idtherto   Unpublished;  including  a  ReTleed 
Edition-the   Tenth— of  a  VISIT   TO  FLANDERS  AND  THE  FIELD. 
By  Jambs  Smrsoif,  Esq.,  AdTOcaie,  Author  of  **  The  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion,** **  Lectures  to  the  Working  Classes,"  &0.    With  Two  Coloured  Plans 
of  the  Battle.     Crown  8to,  5s. 
**  Numerous  as  are  the  acoounta  of  \^  atcrloo  that  have  been  publlehed,  Vr  Slmpaoe's  de. 
serlptloa  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure,  tnm  its  ftesbncss  1  It  has  the  llfb  of  Tegetatlea 
newly  gathered-Himaoklng  of  reality,  little  of  books.*  SricTAToa. 

— ^FICTUBES  FBOK   BEyOLUnQOBTABT   PABIS» 

sketched  during  the  First  Phasis  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  By  J.  Pal- 
oaATB  SiMreoM,  Esq..  M.A.«  Author  of  ^  Letters  from  the  Danube,**  ftn. 
9  vols,  crown  Svo,  16s. 
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SKXTH.— ITAIIAK  IBBIGATIOV. 

A  Report  on  the  Agrienltaral  Canals  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardj,  addrened 
to  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  by  Captain 
BAiai>  Smith.     2  toU.  8to.  and  Atlas  in  folio,  34s. 

8MIIH. — CfS  THE  OBIGOT  AVB  OOnECTIOH  OF  THE  OOBFELB 

OF  MATTHEW,  MARK,  AND  LUKE;  with  Synopsis  of  Parallel  Pas- 

sagvs  and  Critical  Notes.     By  JAms  Smith,  Esq.  of  JordanhiU,  F.R.S., 

Author  of  the  '*  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St  Paul.'*    Medium  8to,  16s. 

*'  DltpUjrt  mneh  leeninff.  Is  eoncelved  In  a  rsTsreDllal  spirit,  and  eiscaled  with  great 

skllL Ho  pabUe  school  or  eollegs  ought  to  be  vlthoot  it.'  Staxbasd. 


CASOUHB  BOWLES   80UTHE7.- 
▲MD  OTBia  Poms.    By  Mrs  Soctbbt 


BIKTUBAT, 
Second  Edition.  Os. 


CABQLEVE  BOWLES  SOUTHET.— 80LITAST  H0UB8, 
AMD  OTBiE  Poems.    By  Mrs  Sootbbt.    Second  Edition,  5s. 
**  Those  sweet  poems,  which  for  truth  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  for  tendemees  and  hoUnsss 
of  tbooght.  are  among  ths  most  besutifhl  that  hare  been  prodnoed  In  this  generation. 

QVAaTBaLT  BSTISW. 

CABOLOnS  BOWLES  S0TJTHE7. 

By  Mrs  Sootbbt.    Second  Edition,    Fcap. 


OH  GHUBGE71BDS. 

8to,  7s.  6d. 


8TABV0BTK. — THE  ABCHITECTUKE   OP   THE   PABM. 

A  Series  of  Designs  fbr  Farm  Houses,  Farm  Steadings,  Factors*  Hnnsss,  and 
Cottages.     By  Jobb   Stabtobtb,  Ardiitect.    Sixty-two  Engravlagt,    In 
medium  4to,  L.S,  3s. 
**  One  of  the  most  nseftil  and  beaattnil  additions  to  Messrs  Blackwood's  ssteasive  and  fain. 

abis  library  of  sgrlonlture  and  rural  economy."  Xoaiti>a  Poet. 


8TEHH0TJBE. — ^ILLUSTBATBUTS  OF  THE  LTBIC  PQETBT  ABB 
MUSIC  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  William  Stbrbousb.  Originally  compiled 
to  accompany  the  **  Scots  Musical  Museum,**  and  now  puhUshed  separately, 
with  Additional  Notes  and  niastrations.    8yo,  78.  6d. 


STEPHENS.— THE  BOOK  OP  THE 

Dct^llng  the  Labours  of  the  Farmer,  Farm-Steward,  Ploughman,  Shepherd, 
Hedger,  Cattle-Man,  Field- Worker,  and  Dairy-Maid.  By  Hbbbt  Stbpbbbs, 
F.R.S.E.  Seventh  Thousand.  Embracing  erery  recent  application  of 
Science  to  Agriculture.  Illustrated  with  600  EngniTings  by  Branstoo,  ftc 
8  Tols.  large  8ro,  L.8  half-bound* 

**  The  best  practical  book  1  have  ever  met  with."  Paorsseoa  Joansvev. 

**  One  of  the  oompletest  works  on  sirieulinrs  of  whSeh  our  llteratnrs  can  boast." 

Jaaicoi.TvaAi.  Oasstts. 

STEPHENS. — A.  KANUIL  OP  FBACTICAL  DRAINING. 

By  Hbbbt  Stbpbkb0,  F.II.S.E.,  Author  of  **The  Book  of  the  Farm.** 
Third  Edition.    Svo,  fts. 

STEPHENS. — A  CATECU18K  OP  PBAGTICAL  AOBICUJ/TUBE. 
By  Hbbbt  Stbfbbms,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  **Tbe  Book  of  tha  Farm.** 
Crown  6vo.    {In  tAs  JVsss.) 

STEPHENa— THE  PBACHGAL  IBBIGATOB  AND  DBAINEB. 

By  Gbobob  Stbfbbbs,  Member  of  the  Neredan  and  Wermlandska  AgrievlF 
tural  Soelsties  in  Sweden.    8tov  8a.  6d. 
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SXSITAST. — TEE  FIABTEB'8  QJJUXK 

A  New  Bdltton,  Mag  lb*  Thifd.  eBkurgadi  irifth  tb*  AoOmc^  Imt  AMItioaf 
ADd  CorrwtkNu.  To  whieh  is  prcAnd  »  M«inoir  of  th«  Antiior,  aad  Vot- 
tndt    8vo»  ill. 


A  TrMtiM  OB  tlM  MoBOfMiMnt  of  RoTMk    By  Job«  SmrABT,  VA    A 
NewBdlttM.    «a.6d. 
**  Will  Alvoji  BwlBtaiB  its  podlfOB  M  ft  slsadud  work  opon  tta  ouuiuMUBt  of  1 

SIEWiJftT. — ^ABYICE  TO  FUBCBASSB8  Of  HQB8BB. 
By  Jammu  STIW4AT,  T.8.    18mo»  pktea,  2t.  6d. 

8T0DDAST.--THE  ABTCOJEBS'  OQKPAHIOH  TO  IBS  BI7XB8  iXB 
LOCHS  OF  SCOTLAND.   By  T.  T.  Stoodaet.    Seoond  Bdition.    Crovn 
6?o,  7a.  6d. 
**Indlip«nttU«  to  oil  time  to  oooie,  m  the  rery  atrength  ood  groot  of  oo  ooclef**  toakto 
end  aaoipoieat  lo  BootUuMU  moit  ood  will  ba  SroooAAT't  Avoxaa's  OoxvAjiioir." 

BbACOWOOO**  Maoasivb. 

STBICXLASD.— UVSS    OF    THE    QtlEEES    OF    BCOTUUni,  AED 

BXGLISH  PRINCESSES  cooneoted  witb  the  Regal  Soooeaaloia  of  Greet 

Britalo.    By  Aoiiva  Stmcuamo.    Wkh  Portroito  and  HIatorioo}  YigMlttea. 

la  6  vols,  post  Svot  10s.  6d.  each.     Four  volamea  ore  publialied. 

**  Erery  ttap  la  SooUend  la  historlaJ  I  thaahadaaor  the  daod  aiiae  oa  efery  aide  i  theteir 

roeka  braatha^   Mlaa  Sirloklaad'a  taleota  aa  a  writer,  and  torn  of  mind  aa  an  isdlvidual.  la 

a  peouUar  nunnar  fit  h«r  fbr  painting  a  hlatorioal  gallarr  of  the  most  illoatrione  or  dlgalled 

Umalaehaioetanlbthatlaadof  chlraltraadaoog.**  Blaoswoos^  XAo&Mva. 

STUABT.— AOBICHLTUSAL  LAB0U2EBE  AB  THST  WBBB»  ABE, 
AND  SHOULD  BE,  IN  THBIR  SOCIAL  CONDITION.  By  the  Bot. 
HAmsT  Stuaet,  AJd.,  Miniater  of  Oathlaw.    8to,  la. 

STlTAJftT. — LAT8  OF  THE  DEEB  FOBEST; 

With  Sketohes  of  Olden  and  Modem  Dear-Hontiog,  Trslto  of  Miftiml  Bii- 
tory  in  tlie  Foraat,  Traditlona  of  the  Claus,  and  MiaeeUaneooa  Notoa.  By 
JoBJi  SoBiiau  and  Cbaelss  Bdwajid  Stoakt.    %  vole,  pest  8vo»  21s. 

BUBAUTEBV. 

By  the  Author  of  **  The  Chelaea  Penaioneri.**    Foolscap  Sto.  Sg. 

TA880.— THE  JEBI7BALEH  DELrVEBED  OF  TOBaiTATO  TASSa 
A  New  Tranalation,  writh  an  Appendix.  By  Captain  ALasAvnxa  Cviriiiao- 
■AM  RoiasTtOK,  Bighth  (the  Bing*t)  Regiment.    Foolscap  8vo»  Ita.  ML 

THIEBSGH. — THE  GBEEE:  GBAKUAB  OF  DB  FBETOntTfiK 
THIERSCH.  Tranalatecl  from  the  German*  with  brief  Remarks,  by  Sir 
Daniei.  K.  SAiiDroao,  Profeaaor  of  Greek  in  the  UniTenity  of  Giacgow. 
8?o,  180. 

THOKSOH.— ABT  DTCBODtTCTIOH  TO  XETBOBOLOGT, 

wherein  the  Laws  of  that  important  Branch  of  Natural  Science  are  cxphdncd 
by  numeroua  iutereatlug  facta,  methodically  arranged  and  IkniUarly  de- 
scribed. ByD.P.THOMaoH,  M.D.  With  Nomerous  lUustrationa.  8vo,lXi.6d 


PCBUSHED  BT  KESSBfl  BLACKWOOD  ABTD  SOKB. 
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TOM   CSDrGLEfS  XM. 

Complati  ia  mm  fOtanMi    Voabaap  8to»  4b. 


CRTTTOTiH. — TBZ  CETJI8E  Of  ZEE  KIDGS. 
Complete  in  on*  toIiub**    Vooltrnp  8vo»  4a. 


ISADT. — THE  BUCHAHITES  IBOX  1IB8T  TO  LA0f . 

By  JossPB  I^iM,  Aatiaor  of  the  **  Hltloiy  of  tho  lalo  of  Man.**  fto.  Fcap. 
8fo,  4b. 

UBQITSAST. — II7E  07  mVCESOO  S70BZA,  DUKE  OF  VILAS. 
Bj  W.  PoLLABO  Ubqobabt,  EBq.,  li.P.    2  TolB.  dunj  8?o,  28i. 

YAIEBIUS.      A  SOKAir  8T0S7. 

Bj  th«  Antlior  of  •*  B«gLMld  Dalton.**    Foolsflap  8vo»  8b. 

TAX  DE  TELDE.— VABSATIVS  07  A  J0XTBSE7  THBOITOE  8TBIA 
AND  PALESTINE  IN  1881-8.  By  Litvi.  Yah  ra  YuM.  lato  of  Ibo 
Dmcli  BojBl  Navy.    3  toIb.  8to»    (In  Ob  iVeii.) 

WABBEV. — SBBH0V8  OV  TBACTICAL  SUBJECTS. 

By  the  Rer.  Samubl  WABmiir,  LL.D..  IncnmbBiit  of  All  SoolB,  MancheBter. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6b.  8d. 

WEISS. — HZSTOBT   07  THE  7BEHCH  PBOTESTAHT   BETTJGEEB, 

ttom  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantea  to  the  Praaent  Time.  By 
Cbailbb  Wsisb,  ProfeBior  of  History  at  the  Lyo8e  Bonaparte.  Translated, 
with  the  aasiitance  of  the  Author,  by  Febo.  Uabokam,  Ebq.    8to,  price  14sl 

WILBOH. — ^FBOTESSQB  WII8QE*8  POEHS. 

Containing  tiie  Ibls  ov  Palmb,  the  CiTt  of  tbb  Plaovs.  and  other  Aiems. 
8  Tola.  81b. 

WIL80H. — BEGBEATIDZrS  07   CHBISTOFHEB  JIttRTU. 

In  8  vola.  post  8to,  L.l,  1  Is.  6d. 
"Weleome.  riglit  weleomeh  Chrletopher  Northi  «e  eorilatir  neet  Ihee  ta  Ihy  new  dieM* 
thoa  genial  ani  beaitr  old  nan,  whese  *  Ajabroalan  nighteP  have  so  onen  in  Imagination 
transported  ns  from  solilnde  to  the  aoolal  drole.  and  whoie  vlTid  piotures  of  flood  and  AlU  of 
loeh  and  glen,  ha?e  earrled  ns  In  thought  from  the  smoke,  din,  and  penWnp  opokaoe  of  Lon- 
don, to  the  rushing  stream  or  tranquil  tarn  of  those  mountain  ranges.'*  Ae.  Tixxs. 


WnfiQK.— LIGHTS  ABB   SHADOWS  OF  SOOITIBH  LUB. 
FoolBeap  8vo,  Sa. 
'*  The  flreehest  and  ■»eBt  delightfid  ereatfam  of  the  gnat  aad  rersatUe  genlns  of  Its  distln. 
gnlshed  author."  Olamow  BsuALa. 


wnsoB. 

By  the  Anther  of  *•  Lights  and  Shadowa  of  Scottish  Life.**    Foap.  8to.  88. 

wnanr.—THE  tbials  of  xabgabst  ltbbsat. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Soottiah  Life."    Foap.  8to^  8b. 
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WABSBV.— THE  DIABT  07  A  LATE  FHTSICIAV. 

By  Samubl  Waxuh,  D.C.L.  F.R^.    A  New  Editioa.    9  voli.  foolaoftp  Bro^ 
12s. 

*  We  know  of  no  book  In  tho  Bnflith  Uaffnnge  m  onlanUtod  to  itrti  the  attention  nod 
nwnken  the  pureet  and  deepest  ijrmpothleB  of  the  benrt.  The  man  who  has  not  read  thena 
take  hat  Tot  to  leam  a  leeeoa  la  the  mnteriee  of  hnmaa  aatarek" 

Osroao  A.iro  OAHaazDOB  Rbtibw. 

WABBEV. — TEST  THOTJBAEB  A-TEAB. 

By  Samusl  WAKEBir,  D.CX.  F.RA    A  New  Edition.    8  tola,  fbolacap  Bro, 

188. 

**  *  Ten  Thooiand  a*Tear*  !•  perhaps  destined  la  Britlah  Utemtore  to  some  sneh  rank  as 
« Don  Qoliote'  holds  la  Bpaln."  ▲xcsica.k  JooaiiA.Xi. 

WABBEV. — -VOW  AHD  TBES. 

Bj  Bauvwl  Wakkbit,  D.CX.  F.K.8.    A  New  Bditkm.    Foolscap  8to,  6s. 
**  A  Tlndleatlon,  In  beautiftal  prese<  of  the  *  ways  of  Ood  to  Man.'    A  grander  moral  U  not'to 
be  fonod  than  that  which  dwelli  upon  the  reader's  mind  when  the  book  Is  closed— conveyed^ 
toOt  ss  It  is.  In  laafuage  as  masculine  and  eloquent  as  any  the  Bnffllsh  tonfue  can  (tarnish.* 

TiHsa, 

WABBEE. — TKB  HIT  AED  THE    BEE. 

By  Samxtkl  Wabsbm,  D.CL.  F.R.S.    Fodacap  8to,  gilt  cloth,  price  St. 

*  It  Is  a  great  theme  treated  by  a  masculine  mtelleet  enriched  with  all  the  reeoorces  of 
msrled  knowledge,  of  profound  thought,  of  a  highly  poetical  temperament,  and  of  solemn  reli* 
gloas  conTtetlcns,  and  enhanced  by  the  graces  and  the  terrors  of  a  eomoand  of  language  ab. 
solntely  Inethaastlbls,  and  In  its  combinations  almost  magical'^  Dva  lz«  WAanaa. 

WABSEE.— MOBAL,  SOCIAL,  AED  FB0FE8SI0EAL  BUTIEB  OF 
ATTORNEYS  AND  SOLICITOR&  By  Samubl  Wabbbw,  Esq..  D.C.L., 
F.R.Sh  one  of  her  3Cajesty's  Coonsel,  and  Recorder  for  Hall.  Second  Edi> 
tlon.    Foolscap  8to»  •■. 

WABBEV. — THE    XBTELLEGTUAL    AEB    XOBAL   DEVELOFEXET 

OF  THE  PRESENT  AGE.    By  Samubl  Wabbsm,  Esq^  D.CL.  F.R.S., 

one  of  her  Ifi^esty^  Coonsel,  and  Recorder  tor  HnlL    Foolscap  8to,  2s.  6d. 

**  A  cordial  welcoBBe  Is  due  to  this  noMe  little  rolume,  elerattng  the  mind  of  evety  attentlre 

reader,  as  It  csanot  Idl  to  dOi  by  lifting  up  his  hsart  to  the  loftiest  nglons  of  contemplation.^ 

8vv. 

WABBSE. — THE  WOBKB  OF  BAEmSL  WABBEE. 

A  New  and  Cheap  Editten.  Comprising  fhe  **  Diabt  op  a  Latb  Pbtsi- 
uiAH,**  *•  Tbn  TnousAHD  a<Tbab,**  **  Now  AND  Trbh,**  Ac,  issuing  in 
Monthly  Parts  at  Is.,  to  be  completed  in  about  18  Parts. 

7ULE. — FOBTIFICATIOV : 

For  the  Use  of  Officers  in  the  Army,  and  Readers  of  MlUtaty  History.  By 
Lieut.  H.  TuLB,  Bengal  Engineers,  6ro,  with  nnmeroot  Illostratioos, 
lOs.  dd. 

**  An  sicellent  manual  i  one  of  the  best  works  of  lis  dsss.**       Bamn  Annr  Datr  Aten. 

**  The  best  eUmsatsiy  book  la  the  Bagltoh  language  apea  the  eetject.**  TaaSoa. 
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